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ADVERTISEMENT. 

/ 

THE great defire that has been very generally 
cxprcfled for having the Agricultural Sur- 
veys of the Kingdom reprinted, with the additional 
communications which have been received fincc 
the Original Reports were circulated, has in- 
duct the Board of Agriculture to come to 
a refolution of repripting fuch as may appear on 
the wholejit for publication. It is proper at the 
fame time to add, that the Board does not confider 
itfelf refponfible for any fad or obfervation con- 
tained in the Reports thus reprinted, as it is im* 
poffible to confider them yet in a perfedt-ftate ; and 
that it will thankfully acknowledge any additional 
information which may flill be communicated : An 
invitation, of which, it is hoped, many will avail 
themfelves, as there is no circumftaiice from which 
' any one can derive more real fat^sfadion, than that 
of contributing, by every poffible means, to promote 
the improvement of his Country. 





N. B. Letters to the Board may be addrejfed to Sit 
John Sinclair, Bart. /i&^ Preftdenty M. P. London^ 



]L«on4on, Jao. 1796, 
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By the PRESIDENT of the Board of Aoricu«.turi^ 



ABOARD eftablifibed for the . purpofe of making 
every ef&ntial enq<niry into the Agricultural 
State, and the means of promoting the Internal ImproYe- 
jnent of a powerful Empire, will peceflarily have it in * 
view to examine the fources of public profperity, in re- 
gard to various important particulars. Perhaps the foU 
lowing is the moft natural order for carrying on fuch 
important inveftigations ; namely, to afcertain^ 

1. 'I*he riches to be obtained from the furface of thp 

national territory ; . * 

2. The mineral, or fubterraneous treafures, of which 

the country is poffeifed ; 
^., The wealth to be derived from its ilreams, rivers, 
canals, inland navigations, coafts, and fiflieries.; 
and^ 
4« The means of promoting the improvement of the 
. people, in regard to their health, induilry, and 
morale, founded oif a fiatifikal furvey^ ot a mi- 
nute and careful enquiry into the a.£tual ftate of 
every parochial diftri(5J in the kingdoitj, apd jhe 
"cirqumftances of its inhabitants. 
Under one or other of tbefe heads, every point of real 
impprtance that can tend to promote the general hap- 

pinefs of a great nationy'feems to be included* 

A 4 Ivenift- 
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Inrelligationt of fo extenlive and fa complicated a na-'j 
turc, muft require, it is evident, a confiderable fpacc <rf" 
time before they can be completeii. Differing indeed in 
many refpedis tiom each other, it is better perhaps that 
they fliouM be undertaken at different periods, and fe- 
parately confidered. Under that impreflion, the Board 
of Agriculture has hitherto direfled its attention to the 
firft point only; namely, the cultivation of the (urfacc, ; 
Mid the refources to be derived from it. 

That the fafls effential for fuch an iiiveftigalion might ] 
be collefted with more celerity and advantage, a number 'j 
of intelligent and refpefiable individuals were appointed I 
to furnilh the Board vrith accounts of the flate of hul^- 
bandry, and the means of improving the different dif- 
trifls of the kingdom. The returns they fenl were ! 
printed, and circulated by every means the Board of 
Agriculture could devife, in the diftrifls to which they 
refpeflively related ^ and, in confeqnence of that cir- 
culation, a great mafs of additional valuable information 
has been obtained. For the purpofe of communicating 
that information to the public in general, but more ef- 
pecially to tbofe counties the moft interefted therein, the 
Board has refolved to reprint the Survey of each County, 
as foon as it feemed to be fit for publication ; and among 
feverat equally advanced, the counties of Norfolk and 
Lancafler were pitched upon for the commencement of 
the propofed publication ; it being thought mofl advtfe- 
able to begin with one county on the eaftern, and ano- 
ther on the weftern coaft of the ifland. When all thefe 
Surveys fliall have been thus reprinted, it will be at- 
tended with little difficulty to draw up an abftraS of the 
whole (which will not probably exceed two or three 
volumes quarto) to be laid before His Majefiy and both 
Houfes of Parliament ^ 'and afterwards, .t general Report 
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I 

on the ptefent ftate of the country, and the means of its 
imf^rovement, may be fyftematically arranged,* accord- 
ing tQ the various fubjeds conneded with agriculture. ' 
Thus, every individual in the kingdom may have, 
u An account ot the hulbandry of his own patticular 
county ; or, ' 

2. A general view of the agricuhural ftate of the king« . 
dom at large, according; to the counties, or dif* * 
trifts, into which it is divided ; or, ^ 

3* An arranged fyftem of information on agricultural 
fubjeds, whether accumulated by the Board 
iince its eftablifliment, or previoufly known ; 

And thus mformation refpeding the State of the king- 
dom, and Agricultural Knowledge i^ general, will be 
attainable with every poffible advantage. 

I. 
In reprinting thefe Reports, it was judged neceflfary 
that they (hould be drawn up according to one uniform 
model; and after fblly confidering the fubjefi, the fol-^ 
lowing form was pitched upon, as one that would include 
in it all the particulars which it was neceflary to notice 
in an Agricultural Survey. As the other Reports will 
be reprinted in the fame manner, the rcadef will thus 
be enabled to find out at once where any point is treated 
of to which he may wifli to direft his attention. 
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Preliminary Obfervations. 
I. Geographical State and Circumftanoes. 

Sect, i.-rSituation and Extent. 
2.-^Divifions. 
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4t---Soil and Surface, . 
5. — Minerals, 
6. — ^Water, • 

TL State of Property. 

Sect. i. — ^Eftates, and their Management, 
2. — Tenures, 

^ III. Buildings. 

, Sect. i. — Ho'ufes of Proprietors. 

2. — Farm-Houfes and Offices, and 
' Repairs. 

' 3,— Cottages, 

IV. Mode of'OcGupation. 

Sect. ^,^:— Size of Farms.— Chara^er of the 

Farmers, 
a. — ^Rent- — in Money — in Kind — in 

Perfon.al Services. 
3. — Tythes. * 
4. — Poor Rates. 
- 5.-T-Leafes„ 
6, — Expencc and Profit, 

V. Implements. 

VL Incloling. — ^Fences. — Gates. 
' yil. Arable Land. 

Sect, i. — Tillage, ^ 

' 2.— Fallowing. 

3.— Rotation of Crops, 

Chap^ 
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Chap. VIL continued. t 

Sect. 4. — Crops conunonly cultivated ; their 

Seed, Culture, Produce, &c. * 

5*— Crops not commonly 'cultivated. 
Ghap. , ' ' - 

VIII. Grafs. 

" Sect. i. — ^Natural Meadows and Paftures, * 

< 

2. — Artificial Graffcs. 
3.— Hay Harveft. ' 
4. — .Feeding. 

IX. Gardens and Orchards. 
X. Woods and Plantations. 
XI. Waftes. 
XII. Improvements. - 

Sect, i.^— Draining^ 

2. — Paring and Burning. 
3.— Manuring. 
4. — Weeding. 
^.^o-Watering. 
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* Where the quantity is confiderablc, the information rcfpe6ling the 
crops commonly cultivated, may be Arranged under the following heads : 

jy . r tillage, T ^^°^' 

I. Preparation. J » » si. 
«^ \ manure. J 



2. Sort. 

3. Steeping. 

4. Seed (quantity fown.) 

5. Time of fovving. 



6. Culture whilft growing^ weeding, > 

.J 



I. feeding, 

7. Harveft. 

8. Threfliing. 

9. Produce. 
10. Manufacture oi^read. 

In general, the fame heads will fait the following grains: 
Barley.* Oats. Beans.^ Rye. Peafe. Buck-wheat. 
Vetches " - Application. 

■ . Cole-feed - {^«^»«'} ■■ 

Drawa 
Fed - 



TuToips - > •? 



Kept on grafs 
— -^ In hottfes. 
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Sect. I. — Cattle. » 
2.-— Sheep. 
3.— Hor.'es, and their Uft in Hufban 

\ dry compared to Oxen. 
4.— Hogs. 
5. — Rabbits. 
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7. — Pigeons. 
, 8.— -Bees. 
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3.— Fuel. 

XV. Political^ Economy, as connefted with 
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Legiflation and Police. 
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Sect. i. — Agricultural Societies. 
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Conclulion. — Means of Improvement, and the Mea- 
fures calculated for that Purpofe. 

Appendix. perfjsction 
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PEkFECTTON in fuch enquiries is not in the power of 
any-bddy of men to obuin at once, whatever niay be the 
extent of their views, or the vigour of their exertions. 
If Lewis XIV. e^ger to have his kingdpm known, and 
]poflefled of boundlefe power to eflFeft it, failed fo much 
in the attempt, that, of all the provinces in his kingdom, 
only one was fo dcfcribed as to fecure the approbation of 
poftcrity *, it will not be thought ftrangg that a Board, 
poflefied of means fo extremely limited, fhould find it 
difficult to reach even that degree of pcrfeftion which 
perhaps might have b^en attainable with more extenfive 
powers. The candid Reader cannot expeft in thcfe Re- 
ports more than a.certain portion of ufeful information, 
. fo arranged as to render them a bafis for further and 
more deuiled enquiries. The ' attention of the intelli- 

« See Voltaire's Age bf Lewis XIV. yol. ii. p. 127, 128, edit. 1752. 

The following extra^ from that work will explain the ^ircumlUnce 
above alluded to. ' 

■ '< Lewis had noColberty nor Louvois, when, about the year 16989 . 
<' for the inftru^ion of the Duke of'Bui^undj, he ordered each of the 
** intendants to draw up a particular de^ription of his province. By 
^< this means an exa^ account of the kingdom might have been obtained, 
*' and a juft enumeration of (the inhabitants. It vras an ufeful work, 
** though all the intendants had not the capacity and attention of Mon- 
*' fie^ur de Lamoignon de Baville. Had what the king dire£led been as 
<* well executed in regard to every province, as it was bv this magif- 
** tra^e in the account of Languedoc, the colle^ion woo(d have been. 
** one of the mod valuable monuments of the age. .Some of them are 
^< well done ; but th^ plan, was irregular and imperfefb, becaufc all the 
'' intendants were not reftrained to one and the fame. It were to be 
'< wilhed, that each of them had given, in columns, the number of 
'* inhabitants in -each ele£iion i the noises, the citizens, the labourers, 
" the anitans, the mechanics ; the cattle of every kind ; the good, the 
^ indiflfcrent, and the bad lands ; all the clergy, regular and feculai'i 
** their revenues ; thofe of the towns, and thofe of the communities. 

** Alt diefe heads, in moft of their accounts, are confufed and imoer- 
" fc£t; and it is 'frequently neceffary to fearch with great care and pains \ 
** to find what is wanted. Thedefign was excellent, and would have 
" been of the gres^tcft^ ufc, had it been executed with judgment and 
*' ttniformity." 
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gcntvCultivators of the kingdofli, however, wiirdoubt- 
lefs be excited J and the minds of men in general, grado- 
ally brought to confider favourably of an undertaking 
which will enable all to contribute to the national ftores 
of knowledge, upon topics fo truly interefting as thofc 

; which concern flie Agricultural Interefts of their coun«- 
try : interefts which on juft principles never carl be im- 

, proved; until the'prefent ftate o( th^ kingdom is fully 
know^n, and the means of its future improvenient after* 
tained'with minutenefs and accuracy. 
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npHE original Report having been printed by 
the Board of Agriculture, and circulated for 
the purpofe of procuring additional remarks, was 
returned to me by the Board, with a- variety of ufc- 
ful hints, obfervations, and corrections ; of which 
I have endeavoured to avail myfelf in this publica- 
tion, to the advantage, I tnift, of thofenwJia may 
take the trouble of perufing it. It is ftitlp h&wever, 
not fo complete as could be wiQied for; but a 
generous and candid public will excufe any im- 
jperfedtions to be found in it, however numerous, 
and will confider them as almoft unavoidable, when 
it is known that it was originally' the work of one. 
individual, unlettered,' and immerfed in the cares' 
of a numerous family, and an extenfive bufinefs. 

Neither 



PREFACE. 

Neither pains nor expence have been (pared ta 
procure' information ; and the refult is faithfully 
detailed. Having been brought up under a father 
who had the reputation of being a good prac- 

4 

)tical farmer, and having been all my life engaged 
in the cultivation of different foils, and in grazing, 
I prefume to think myfelf qualified to form opinions 
, on the various fyflems of hufbandry ; but when I 
recommend arty praftice, my readers may be afTured 
that I do {oy not from theory only, but from vsxf 
own experience. 

If the wealth and population of this liland may 
be expeded to* increafe with the improvements' 
.that may be made in the cultivation of its foils 
to the iittnaon: point of perfeftion, what glorious 
profpcdrf ate opened to our view, by the eftablilh- 
• ment of a Board of Agriculture, whofe great 
objeft it will be to colled fafts, difFufe know-^ 
ledge, and reward excellence, in the department 
over which it is appointed by the wifdom of 
Parliament to prefide ! 
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OF 
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GEOGRAPHICAL STATE AND 
CIRCUMSTANCES. 
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S £ c T. I. — - Situation and Extent 

THIS county forms the fouth-eaift angle or corner of 
the kingdom, and probably derives its name from 
that circumftance. Its figure is quadrilateral ; and it is 
bounded on the north fide by the river Thames^ the 
county of Eflex, and the Gerfnan Ocean ; on the fouth 
by the county of Suffex ;' on £he «aft by the Britifli Chan** 
nel; and on the, weft by the county of Surrey. 

It is about fixty-three miles in length, from Deptford 
to the point of the North Foreland^ comprehending be- 
tween thefe extremities about one degree and twenty* 
nine minutes of longitude ; and meafures on the eaft fide^ 
in a direfi line from the North Foreland to Dengonefs* 
Point;, nearly forty miles, between the latitudes of 50% 
54' and 52**, 23', 20^ nordi. 

B SicT* 
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Sect. 11. "^ Divi/ions* 

Th E county u divided into two grand diftriAi, Weft 
and Eaft Kent; the former containing the Lath of Scray ; 
the other comprizing the Laths of bt« Auguflihe and 
Sbepway, with the upper divifion of Scray. 
The county contains about fourteen hundred fquare miles, 
or eight hundred'ninety-fix thoufand acres *, fixty-threc 
hundreds, four hundred and thirteen parilhes, two cities, 
twelve corporate towns, thirty-nine market towns, nine 
thoufand freeholds, forty thoufand houfes, and two hun- 
dred thoufand inhabitants. 

It fends eighteen members to parliament, pays nearly 
* a twenty-fourth part of the land-tax, and provides nine 
hundred and fixty men for the national militia. 

Two chains of hills run/tlirough the niiddle of Kent, 
called the Upper. ^i^d Lower j or, the Chalk and Gravel 
Hills. The northern range and whole north fide of the 
cov^nty are cpmpofed principally of chalk and flints ; the 
fouthern of iron ^nd ragftone : more wefterly, towards 
Surrey^ clay and gravel prevail upon the eminences. 

Belouf.tl^iis lafl: rapge iie$ ^he Weald : an ex ten five and 
near}]^ level ^^ oi land, rich ;^id fertile at fome places ; 
Vfhcvf^ ^nr pafti^rs^e and timber are produced. 

The nortl^ p^^rt of Sliepey is hijgh ground ; but it Is 
mo^y low a^ tnarKhy on the fo^th fide, where two 
ftreams, rupniii^ into the Swale, form the iflets of Elm* 
ley and Party. 

Thai^et b^ a fall claim to the title of in ifland when 

^ By m^ftniDg alt the (inuoftties of the coaft, I make the circumfe« 
rchce of l^cnt 1^5 n^et'i but the proper lK>ui|dvy for ^fcert^ining the 
contents cannot be more than 150 miles; which, reduced to a fquare of 
four iide&y gives lAoSyXjTquare miles, or 960,000 flatute acres : from 
which ihouid be deduaed all the public waters, equal perhaps to tea 
i^aare n^Ies j which reduces the roeafure to ^93,600 acres.. 

Note by WilUam %7, Efy. 

the 
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thcRutupinc Port was in its profperlty; but its prct^n- 
iion to the appellation is now barely kept np by a fmall 
fewer conuiiAnicating'with the Stour and the fea. The 
bed of that once famous harbour ndw forms valuable 
tradsofmarfhes, comprehending above twenty-five thou-^ 
fand acres. Thanet, including Stonar^ contains nearly 
forty-one fquare miles^ or about twenty-feven thoufana 
acres, 

Th6 Rother rifes in SufTex, and empties it&lf into the 
iea at Rye, forming the harbour of that port. It had for- 
merly another outlet at Romney^ ' the dry channel oi 
which is flill vifible* From Rye it proceeds to Apledore^ 
and then, by a curvature, forms the lile of Oxfiey, whidi 
is about ten miles in circumference, and confifts of a ridge 
of upland^ running through its niiddle^ and of low fertile 
marfhes towards the river. 

The Weald of Kent, before mehtioned, was formerly 
covered entirely with woods ^f*. It has now many fmalt 
towns and villages; but is more thinly inhabited than 
the other parts of the county |, and of courfe much lefs 
cultivated. * ' 

Romney*Marfh is an extenfive traA of rich marfh^ 
land, at the foijith corner of the county, originally in- 

t As a proof of this, the manors^^above the hill, whi<:h feparate the 
middle of Kent from the Weald^ have many of them.a long flip of land 
each, reachinff teiv or twelve miles into the Weald ; which farms pay 
quit- rents to them. Note by a Middle Kent farmer, 

{ I do not think it lefs populous than the bcft cultivated paits of Fall 
Kent; which, coniifting of large farms, the haryeft*work of which, 
h6^ing, ^» is "done by labourtfs from other parts } whereas in the 
Weald it is otherwife ; for being parcelled out generally into fmall 
liarmi, the whole work is done by the relijilent labourers and the far« 
mers th^ipfeives i and this of courfe is in favour of its population. 

Itote by the fame Middle Kent Farmer. 

The public art much obliged to this Gentleman for a great number 
of very ibnfible and pertinent remarks \ but in this initance, refpe^ing 
the population of the Weald not being lefs than the belt cultivated parts 
^ Kent, he it <itrtain)y mifiaken. Editor^ 

B a ^' Qlofcd 
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clofed from the Tea, by a ftrong wall, thrown up bctwceil 
the towns of Romncy and Hythc. 

Much of the Ifle of Thanet was naturally very thin 
light land ; but the greater part of it having belong^ to 
the Religious, who were the wealthieft and moft iatelli- 
gent people^ and the bcft farmers of the time, no paiqs or 
coft were fpared to improve the foiU The fea furnifhed 
an inexhauftible fupply of manure, which was brought 
by the tides to all the borders of the upland, quite round 
the ifland ; and moft likely was liberally and judicioufly 
applied by the Monks and their tenants ; and their fuc* 
^eflbrs to the prefent time, have not neglected to profit by^ 
their example. Owing to thefe circumftances, Thanet^ 
always was, and moft likely always will be, famous for its 
fertility ; and the Monkifh tale of Thanet*s deriving its 
fuperior fruitfulnefs from its having been- the afylum of 
St. Auguftine, is not fo far front the truth as it may at 
£rft apj)ear. Old hiftorians faid, <* Felix tellus Tanet foa 
" fecunditate;'* and modern writers of hufbandry fpeak 
of ir as one of the fineft gardens in the kingdom. 

In fhort, is there another diftri£l in Great Britain^ or 
in the world, of the fame extent, in fuch a ftate of culti- 
vation,—- where the farmers are fo wealthy and intelligent, 
where land, naturally of fo inferior a quality, is let for fo 
much money, and produces fuch abundant crops ? 

The whole ifland confifted formerly of ten parifhes, 
viz. I. St. Giles, alias Sarre* nuw united with a. St. Ni- 
cholas at Wade ; 3. Monkton ; 4. Birchington; 5. Wood* 
church ; 6.Minfter ; 7. St. John the Baptift ; 8. St. Pe- 
ter the Apoftk ; 9. St. Laurence ; and, lo.Stonore; and 
it contains about 3500 acres of excellent marfh land, and 
23,000 acres of arable : all the lower part of the latter 
bordering upon the marfhes* and fome parts of the hill^ 
where there is a good depth of earth, are exceedingly prg- 

duftivp I 
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duftive ; and the principal part of the remainder, altho* 
naturally a poor thin light mould on a chalky bottom, is 
made exceedingly fertile by the excellence of the fyftem 
tinder which it is cultivated, jBy an exaft account taken 
of Minfter, in Thanet, January i, 1774, there were 
found to be in that parifh 149'houfes, .696 inhabitants, 
v/2«359 males, and 337 females : of thefe, infixteenfarm^ 
houfes, inhabited by tradefmen, labourers, and widows, 
there were 049 males, and 280 females. The average 
number of inhabitants, male and female, to each farm- 
houfe is 10,4375; to each of the other houfes 319774; 
and to the whole number of houfes 4,67711. And by 
. another accojunt taken in 1773, of St. Lawrence, includ- 
ing Ramfgate which contains more than two-thirds of 
the houfes and inhabitants of the whole parifh, there 
were found in that parifh 699 houfes and 2726 inhabit- 
ants. And again in 1792, there were found 825 houfes, 
and 3601 inhabitants: which is an increafe of 126 houfes, 
and of 875 inhabitants in that parifh in nineteen years. 
The population in the latter period 4,369 per houfe. ^ 

That part of the county ufually called Eaft Kent, is of 
two kinds ; one very open and dry, the other much in- 
clofed with woods and coppices. The open part lies be- 
tween the city of Canterbury and the towns of Dover 
and Deal ; and the inclofed part of the tra£t extends from 
Dover, by Eleham and Alhford, to Rocheflcr in length, 
and from the Ifle of Shepey to Lenham, &c. in l>readth. 
The chief of the woodlands of Eafl Kent arc difperfed 
between the great road from Rochefter to Dover, and the 
chalk-hill that runs from Folkflone by Charing to Det- 
ling. 

Thefe woods furnifh the country with fire-wood, til- 
lers for hufbandry ufes, and the dock-yards with timber 
for ihip-building ; but the mofl matetial part of their 

B 3 ' produce 
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produce is the im^senfe quantity of hop-poles cut out for 
the neighbouring plantations. 

All that part of Eaft Kent which lies within the vici* 
nity of the towns of Faverfham, Sandwich, and Deal^ i* 
moftly arable, extremely fertile, and under the moft excel*. 
lent fyftem of management ;' which will be defcnbed in 
its proper place. 

The lile of Shepey is feparated from the reft of the* 
county by an arm of the fea, called the Swale, navigable 
for fhips of 2CX) tons burthen. It is faid to have derived 
its name from die number of fheep that were continually 
feeding on it. It is about eleven miles in length, and 
eight in its greateft breadth, and contains the pariihes of« 

1. Minfter, with tl^ ville of Sheernefs; 

2. Queenborough, which fends two members 

to^parliament; 
^. Eaft Church ; 

4. Warden ; 

5. Leyfdown; 

6. Elmley, and its.Ifle; 

7. Harty, and its Ifle. 

^^ The land of this iHand rifesfrom t}ie fhores of the 
^< rivers, on,the fouth-eaft and weft boupds of it, towards 
^* its ceater ; but on the north fide, \t feems, by the height 
. ^^ of iti cliffs, to have once extended much farther. The 
*^ cliffs are in length about fix miles, and gradually de-* 
•^< dine at each end; the more elevated parts continuing 
^^ about two-thirds as far as they extend ; and they are 
«' at the very highcft of them about Minfter, not left 
** than ninety feet in perpendicular height above the 
'* beach or ihore; and, conlifting of clay and beyig 
^^ waflied at their bafis by the tides which beat againft 
^* thenv more cfpecially when driven by ftrong north* 
^^ eaft wi^ds, they are continually wafhing and falling 

*^*down 
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'^ i3own npotk tlie fhol^ c and fe great h the lofs of llnd 
^' at the faigheft part% that fometirocs near an aereiiii 
*• funk down in otte mafs from that height, upon the fca- 
*' ihore beloW. Some farms have toft many acres witiiill 
*< thefe few y^ats.*' JS^fetfj Kent. 

About fotii--fifdi6 of diis inland confifls of graft land, 
of two forts ; namely, marlh *• laiid and ipland jitofture : 
thb former has a very liberal fiiare off ^^idl ftoid good 
fatting land; bnt great part of the latter is rery jtotA: 
breeding land^ that will hardiy fnpport $ik ewe and an 
half per atrre. Moft of the amfole knd k estetediligty 
fertile in wheat and beans, efpeciaily t^Wifds die ii6r^ 
fide, in die pariihes of Minfter and EaftChufch* 

** The inclofnres on the hilltu^e imaU, and are filT'-' 
^ rounded with thick hedge )idWis <i( elm ; and the whote 
<^ of the conntry is exceedingly pleafaAt ill fitkt wea^t^, 
^ being interfperfed with hill afid dale^ atid frequent 
" houfes and cottages. The roads throughout thd Hhnd 
^ ate very good all the year, owing to the gitat ptenty 
«* of gravel and bea^h, and hw: little Wcat in it. The 
** prolpeA« ar^ very pleafing ahd e^tcnfive tti every 
<< fide. 

^ TherCiis hardly aay feoppite^wood througbdtit the 
^* whdc of it/ Tlicre are fdnie fmall furte gtonfids attd 
^* bufty Ihaws on the hiU, which afFotd Ihtitcr for many 
*^ hares, and a few phealants and partridgi^. •Good frefli 
« water is very fcarce i« ntoft parts of tht illand : be* 
** tween Eaft'Chnrch and Minfter ther6 ^^re a fe^ 
^< fpringsy and notwithftanding they tife Vet^ near thp 
«* fea,. the water is piferfeflly good iind frtftr ' ' ' 

** The air is very thick, ^^d much ftibj^ t6 notiots 

<^ vapour, arififig frofla' the vaft Quantity of maribes in 

«* and near it> whith oi^s }t vfety lihwhol^fwnc ; infe- 

« muchj ihiat fc^ people pf, ftbftirttcc livt Ad iii tfpe(A^ 

- B4 <* ally. 
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« ally in the low land marihy parts, where the inkabit- 
<< ants are few ii^deed, and confift chiefly oiF cookers. 

** The garrifon and ^ dock of Sheerncfs, its environSt 
** and town of Quccnborough, the reader, however, will 
** except from this obfervation ; where there are^ many 
<^ gentlemen of property and fubftance conftantly refi- 
>« dent." Heed's Kent. 

The cliffs on the north fide of this ifland belong to the 
three manors of Minfter, Shurland, and Warden ; the 
owners of which let them out to the proprietors* of the 
copperas works, who employ the neighbouring poor to 
colle£l: the pyrites, or copperas ftones from the fhore^ 
and which they depofit in heaps on the cliff, at the 
rate of one fhilling per^bufhel for their labour^ until a 
fufficient quantity is procured to load a veffel, to take it 
away« The liberty of coUefting the copperas on the fea- 
ihore^ is let by the lords of the manors for fixty pound« 
per annum. 

The weffem pirt of this county confifts of a great va- 
riety of foils and fyftems of management. It is much 
more inclofed than the eaftern part, and produces more 
limber and underwood. 

The beft cultivated is the north fide of the diftrift, 
from Rainham to Dartford : a tra£t of five or fix miles in 
breadth. Parallel to this is a fpace of like bread th, of 
exceeding . cold, ftiff, flinty clay, which is generally 
ploughed with fix horfes : this is the fiat top of the chalk* 
.hill that runs from the fea, by Folkftone, through thp 
county, to the borders of Surrey, near Wefterham. The 
foil of this flip of land is nearly alike, and is but of fmall 
value, on account of the great expenceiof cultivation. 

It is the higheft land in the county,, and is, from 
dience, by fome called The Hog's, Back of Kent, fie^ 
tween this hill and the borders of the Weald and county 

of 
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of Sorrej) is an inclofed coantry, with much gentle hill 
and dale, the hills fhelying in almoft ^very.diredion^ 
with fevcral varieties of the ragfione foils. This part 
produces great quantities of hops and fruit, with fome 
corn and graf^; aifo timber and underwood, and has 
many pieces of common and wafte land *. 

The upper, part, or weft end, of this diftri£t, is alio 
much inclofed* with many coppices of timber and under-' 
wood : great part of the latter goes to the metropolis^ in 
different kinds of faggots. The corn and hay that are 
not confumed in the neighbourhood, go 4ikewife for the 
moil, part to%ondon. 

The Weald. This diftri£t of the county was in ancient 
times an immenfe wood or foreft, inhabited only by 
herd^ of deer and hogs, and belonged wholly to the King. 
By degrees it became peopled, and interfperfed with 
villages and towns; and by piece-meal, was for the moft 
part cleared of its wood, and converted into tillage and 
pafture. There are, however, fome woodlands ftill in 
their original ftate. 

Tlje reputed boundary of the Weald begins at the 
margin of Romney Marfb, and runs, along the top of the 
Ragftone-hill, above the churches of Kingfnorth, Great 
Chart, Pluckley, Sutton, Linton, Hunton, Yaldcn, 
acrofs the Med way by Tefton and Wateringbury. From 
tience it proceeds by Hert's Hill, River-Hill, Idle-Hill, 
to Welleftreet, on the borders of Surrey, and then,' -in 
union with the boundary lines of the county of Suflex, 
taking in the Ille of Oxncy, goes on to Apledore and 
the borders of komney Marfh. ^ It is fomewhat remark* 

* The inhabitants divide the county into three parts, Eaft, Middle^ 
and Weil Kent : and, according to the ancient provincial adage, Wdl 
Keot ishealthy^butnotwealthy; Eail Kent is wealthy, but not healthy; 
))Ut Middl/B Kent is bpth healthy and wealthy. 

/ l^oteiy a Middle Kfffi Farmer. 
Perhaps mort fiuiciful than true. Editor. 

able. 
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able, that the iloping part of the ftone-hiU/ which fepa- 
rates the Weald from the ragftone fhelf above^ fhoirfd be fo 
thickly covered with villages, whofe churches ftaild abbut 
halfway up the flope of the hill; while the neighbouring 
chalk hill-ridge, which feparates the ragftone fhelf from 
the hill above it, has not a fingle village or chuiyrh vip<m 
it** The ftone-hill, in the extent of between twenty and 
thirty miles, has ten or twelve pariih chutchetf upon itv 

Romney Marfh is a fpacious level of Exceedingly rich 
land, lying at the fouth corner of the county. . Its ihape 
ii nearly that of a parallelogram, whofe' length ftonaT the 
foot of the hill at Aldington to the fea-(hore^ between. 
Dengenefs and Rye, is about twelve miles ; and breadth^ 
from the borders of the Weald of Kent by Warehorn,^to 
the fea-ihore, between ' Romney and r^mchiirch, is 
nearly eight miles. It contains the two. corporate toWfis 
of Romney and Lydd, and iixteen other pari(h^ ' The 
^antity of land contained in this level, t^at is within the 
county of Kent, is about forty -four thoufand acres* The 
adjoining level of Guilford Marfliis, the greater part of 
it> in the county of Suflex. 

It is divided into three feparate diftrids ; viz. Romiiey«» 
Mar(h, which contains about fw6nty-four thousand acres ; 
Walland-Marfh about twelve thoufand, and Denge* 

I 

Marfh about eight thoufand acres *fm Harris, in his hif^ 
tory of Kent, in fpeaking of Romney Marlh, obfenrei^ 
*^ that it was the firft land which was inned or gained 
<< from the fea in Britain. For the laws, ftatutes^ and 
^ ordinances for the oHifervation of this marfh^ are 
<< (like our common laws) without any known original { 

• 

* This is accounted Ua by th^ great fertility of the foil on the onCf 
and the want of it on die other. Note iy a MiddU Kent Fanner. 

4 

t Vid. Claas. 35. K. H. 3. D, imer M. 6 and 7> in the Tower 

' ^* being 
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<< being lit firft conftitution», ptobably itaade b^ fome^ 
<< even by the old Britilh Kings, or rulers in Kent, as 
** well as by the Saxons during the Heptarchy. For in 
** the thirty-fifth year of the reign of Henry the Third, 
** they are called ancient and approved cuftoips." This 
Marfh is defended from the fea by an immenfe bank of 
earth (called Dimcburch Wall) of more than three miki 
In length. The face next the fea is covered with com« 
snon faggot-'Wood, and hop-pole^ faftened down by oak 
piles and overlaths, which prevent the fea from wafliing 
away the earth. The fapport of the wall, and the 
drainage of this mar(b, amotint to the fum of four thou- 
fand pounds per annum ; which fum is raifed by a fcot 
per acre, on the whole level of Romncy Marfh. The 
other two diftri^ts of Walland and Denge Marfh, are each 
fcottcd feparately, to defray their own expences of drain- 
age, &c. 

The land is ^ot all equally good ; fome, chiefly near 
the fei-fhore, is a poor lan^y gravjsl, which bears a little 
grafs in the ipring, that foon burns up in the fummer] 
and fom^ along the foot of the hills which furround the 
kndfide of the Marfh^ is wet and poor. . But the great 
mafs of Ismd, the center of the whole Marlb^ is wonder- 
fully rich and fertile. 

There are but fewoxea fed here^ compared with what 
other rich max fh lands ufually keep : but the number of 
fheep bred and f^d^ exceeds perhaps any diftrift of the' 
like extent in the kingdom. 

The fcattered inhabitants of the Marfh are chiefly 
lookers and bauliffs, whofe employers refide in the upland 
parts^ of the county, or ia the neighbouring towns. 

The fiences sire eidier ditches, or oak ppfts and rails i 
there being but very^few hedges or trees in the Marfb^ 
except a few about fome of the Yiila^9it» Imj»cmfe quan- 
tities 
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titles of oak pofts and rails are annually brought out of tbe. 
woodlands of the Weald of Kent, for the repairs of the 
fences* • ' 

Sect. IIL — Climate. 



The proximity to the German Ocean and Britifh 
Channel, renders this county very fubjeft to cold Tea* 
winds, which often, near the fhore in tke fpring of the 
year, injure the lender fhoots of corn and herbage of 
every kind ; efpecially when, after a few days of fine 
warm weather, a north-eaft wind fucceeds. . 

The prevailing winds of this county are, north-eaft 
and fouth-weft. When the former fets in and continues 
for any length of time, wliich is often the cafe in winter* 
a feverc froft is always the confequence j the air is then 
exceedingly keen and fharp; ponds are frozen to the 
depth of ten or twelve inches; and turnips are deftroyed* 
The fouth-weft part of the county is more inclofed ; and, 
being under fhclter of the ridge of bills running from 
Folkftone-hill to Wrotham,,&c. is foraewhat warmer as 
to climate; but the foil in this part being much of it a 
cold moift clay, the harveft is later than in thofe; parts of 
the county which are more expofed to the winds before 

I 

niention^d. 

The efFeft'of the climate on Agriculture will perhaps 
be bcft fhown, by ftating the time when the wheat har- 
veft comnierices; which, in. the moft early parts of the 
county (viz. the Ifles of Shepey and Thanct) is, in a 
vdry forward harveft, by the 20th of July, and in general 
in the laft week of that month ; in Eaft Kent^ between 
Canterbury and Dover, about fix or feven days later, ac- 
cording to foil and fituation ; and ftill later, by ten or 
twelve days, on the cold hills which pin through the 
middle of the county. 

S£CT« 
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V 

Sec t. IV. — Soil afut Surface. 

ISLE OF THANET, 

The bottom foil of the whole ifknd^ or what modem 
writers in hufbandry call the fuhfoil, is a dry^ hard^rock 
chalk. The tops of the ridges are about fixty feet above 
the level of the fea, and are covered with a dry^ loofe, 
chalky mould, from four to iix inches deep : it has a 
mixture of fnlall flints^ and is, without manure, a verj 
poor foil. The vales between the ridges and the flat 
'lands on the hills, have a depth of dry loamy foil, fromr 
one to three feet, with lefs chalk, and of much better 
quality. 

The weft end of the ifland, even on the hills,, has a 
good mould, from one to two feet deep» a little inclining 
to ftiiFnefs; but thedeepeft and beft foil is that which 
lies on the fouth fide of the foothernmoft^ ridge, running 
' weftward from Ramfgate to Monkton : it is there a deep 
rich fandy loam, and moftly dry enough to be ploughed 
fiat, without any water - furrows. The foil of the 
marlhes is a ftifF clay, mixed with fea - fand and fmall 

marine (htlls. 

» 

EAST KENT. 

The open part of the diftrift between Canterbury, 
X>over, and Deal, is of various foils, no one parifh or 
farm being perfe£ll]^ fimila'r in all its parts. The princi- 
pal foils are, ift. Chalk; 2d, Loam; 3d, ftrong Cledge ; 
4th, Hazel Mould ; 5th, ftifF Clay. Befide^ thefe, there 
are fome fmall traAs of flints, gravel, and fand. 

The chalk-foils are of various depths ; from three to fix 
or feven inches of loofe, chalky mould, on a rock chalk 
bottom^ and are moftly found on the tops and fides of tht 

ridges 
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ridges of this diftriA. At feme places there Is a little 
mixture of fmall flints, and ^t others^ of black light, 
mould, provincially called Black Hover. This laft, in 
an unimproved flate, is the worft land in this diftrift ; 
and the whole of thcfe- chalky foils are much negle£ked, 
and confequently of little value ; but where they happen 
to be improved, by paring and burning, deftrbying thd 
charlock, with good manure afterwards, they become 
very good land for turnips, barley, x:lover« and wheat | 
and fome parts produce tolerable crops of fainfoin. 

The loamy foil is a very dry, foft, light mould, from fix 
to ten inches deep, on a red foftclay,'which is good bric}c«r 
earth, and lies in a ftratum of from three to feven feet 
deep, under which is generally a layer of chalky nuirl^ 
and then the rock chalk. . This foil is very good, ploughs 
light, and may be worked at all feafons ; aiid prodocea 
good crops, if well managed, of all forts of corn and 
grafs. ^ 

The ftrong cledge is a ftifF tcnaceous earth with « 
fmall proportion of flints, and, at ibme places, fmall 
particles of chalk : it is from fix to ten inches deep, on a 
liard rock chalk, and is found on the tops of the kills. 
When wet, it fticks like birdlime ; and when thoroughly 
dry, the clods are fo hard as not to be broken yfith the 
heavieft roll. It is very difficult to work, except when 
it is between wet and dry. This land, when well 
managed, and the feafons are favourable for the work, 
produces good crops of wheat, clover, and oats; but 
when unkindly feafons happen, and dry fummers fncceed^ 
it is very unproduAivc. 

The hazel mould is a light foil on a clay bottom, more 
er Ids mixed with flints and fand. It is, dry, and forms 
very kindly land for barley and wheat upon clover lay^. 
Beans are fomctimes blighted on this fort of land, as is 

wheat 
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wheit alft> on bcani or pea'^ftubble, but more particularly 
the latter ; &» which reafon wheat is very feldom fown 
after peafc. • » . 

The ftiff c\ay lies on the tops of the higheft hills. 
This foil is generally wet which arifes only from the rai As 
in winter ; for the fprings arc above 300 feet deep on the 
rock dialk. It has at ibme places a layer of a yellow 
coloured day between the furface mould and the rock. 

J^'if«f.-^Thi8 landy or r4ther furface of Aones^ occurs 
only in fmatl traSs in the vallies about Dover and Stock-* 
bury, near Maidftone, It coniifts of beds of flints, with 
kardiy any mould to be feen. This is very cxpenfive to 
plough; but, under good management, with plenty of 
manure, is very produ&ivc Sn whejat, barley, and beans* 
There is very little gravelly foil, and not much fand in 
this diftriS ; a littleJ of the latter, ho we vie r, is fceq in the 
vicinity of Hythe and Folkftone. This is very light land 
to work, arid excellent for turnips, "barley, clover, wheat, 
peafe, and potatoes. 

•The flat rich laiids in the vicinity of Faverfliam, Sand- 
wich, and Deal, oonfift of two forts of foil; namely, 
rich Tandy loam, with a greater or tefs mixture of fand; 
and {tiff clay, fome of which, in the lower parts, is ra- 
ther wet. The furface of the firft is feven ot eight inches 
deep, with a fubfoil, varying in depth, of ftrong loam, 
clay, or chalk. This foil is always ploughed with four 
borfes ; is very dry and kindly to work at all feafons, and 
no ridgies or water- furrows are required. It producer 
great crops of wheat, beans, barley, oats, and peafe, 
and fometimes canary and radifh. 

The ftiff wet clay is that which has a ftrong clay bot- 
tom, or any fubftance that holds water. It lies low, it 
fubj^ to lahd-fprings, and of clofe texture, fo as not 'to 
admk a quick filtration of water, s 

Thi> 
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Thls^ when properly drained* and kept cleaned front 
weeds, and otherwife well managed in favourable {cafoiiif 
is excellent land, and produces good crops ^ of wheats 
beans, and canary ; but is generally very expenfive to 
keep in good order. 

ISLE OF 8HEPEV. 

Almoft the whole of this ifle is a deep, ilrong, £dS 
clay* Some parts are To very fkicky in the winter time, 
that theplough wheels get loaded with dirt in one mafs, 
fo as to form the (hape of a grindftone, and are often 
overturned with the great weight of aiould» coHcAcd 
unequally upon the wheels ; on \irhich account foot- 
ploughs are fometimes ufed. The horfes fhoes are fre- 
quently torn offf by the hinder foot ftriking its ihoe 
againft the heel of the fore one, before it can difcn- 
gage itfelf from the foil. The bcft time to plough 
thefe foils, it is faid, is when they are thoroughly 
wet. Some of the upper parts of the ifliand have a few 
gravelly fields ; but thofe are very wet in winter, and 
are rather ftiff. The chief part of the upland pafture is a 
fliff clay, covered with ant-hills; it is very wet in winter, 
fubjeft to burn in a dry fummer,* and to fplit open to 
a great depth. The foil of the marflies is alfo a ftifFcIay 
underneath ; originally a fedimerit of the fea. Its furface 
for an inch or two in depth is a vegetable mould, much 
enriched from the land having been thickly covered with 
Cheep for a long feries of years. 

WEST KENT. 

The varieties of foil in this part are, i • Chalk ; 2. Loam; 
3. Clay ; 4. .Gravel ; 5. Sand ; 6. Haflbck ; 7. Pinnock ; 
8. Coomb ; 9. Hazel Mould. , 

The chalky foils are fotlind on the fides of hilis^ and at 

different 
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' different places along the borders' of the Thames^ betwcca 
Dartford and Rocheftcr : they are from fiye to feven or 
eight '^nches thick, of a loofe chalky mould, on a rock 
chalk ^ottom. Thofe of the greateft depth of furfacc, 
' that are Well cultivated with a due proportion pf manurct 
are ^ery produftive in corn andfeeds, and yield great 
crops of fainfoin* 

The loaniy foils are found at. different places, chiefly 
in the vallies. This land is of light tillage; and, when 
well managed, is very produ£tive of corn, feeds, and 
hops; and is of various depths. 

The clay foil is of two forts. That which lies at the 
top of the chalk-hills is much mixed with flints, is. a cold 
foil, and fo very tenacious, as to require fix ftrong horfea 
to plough an acre per day in winter; and when left un« 
ploughed till dry in the furamer, it is hardly practicable to 
get through it with eight horfes ; and fometimes, in very 
' dry weather, impoffible. This fort is from eight to four- 
teen inches deep on the rock chalk, and at fome places a 
ftiff yellow clay lies between. . , 
The other fort of c)ay is a cold, wet, ftiff kindy with a 
, finall mixture of ragftope, and is chiefiy found, in theloW- 
grounds of the weftern part of, the country. Both 
forts are of fqwll value, being very expenfive to culti* 
vate; and, except the feafons'are very favourable, they 
produce but poor crops; It fometimes happens that this 
land yields a great crop of wheat; which, like a prize in 
the lottery, tempts the fortunate adyenturer to try hit 
luck ^gain, with great lofs of labour and wafte of. fub« 
ftanc^. ^ 

Gravelly foils are chie^y found, about Dartford and 
Blackheath, which produce early green peafe, turnips, 
winter taresj rye, peafe, oats, and fome wheat. Thefe 

, C gravels 
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g;rftTel8 are from five to eight inches deep, with a fii^fbil 
of rocky gravel or fand. There are other foils, called' 
Gravel, in the lower part of this idiftriA, which are a 
tnixtare of the fmall pieces of Kentifli tag, fand, and 
loam; the finall particles of done predominating, give' 
it the title of GraveU This fort produces, when well 
cultivated, good crops of turnips, oats,' clover^ and 
wheat. 

The fandy parts of this diftrift are in general very 

poor, being naofily of th^ black fort, and are cliiefiy 

.found on commons and ^heaths. There are fome how«« 

ever in cultivation, which pifoduce excellent turnips and 

corn. * 

Haffock, or ftone - Ihatter, is a foil, the furfa^e of 
which is a mixture of fandy loam, with a great portion 
of fmall pieces of light- coloured Kentifh ragftone. . It ia 
from fix inches to a foot or two deep ; the fubfoil a fdid 
Tock of ftonc* This land produces grea^t quantities of 
hops, Apples, cherries, filberts ; and likewife* good tur« 
nips, potatoes, feeds, and corn; alfomuch excellent hay 
on old grafs lands. 

Pinnock. This land is very bad to till, and extremely 
poor^ It is a flicky red clay, mixed ^th fmall flones ; 
^t although it is deemed poor for cultivation of grain, 
See. yet it produces very fine chefnut-wdod, and filberts 
likewife grow well upon it. This fort of land alfo lies 
upon the rock. 

The Coomby foil of Wefl Kent is an extreme fliiF 
tnoifl clay, niixed with ftones and flints of different forts. 
It ploughs fo heavy as always to require fix horfes, and , 
fometimes,. when dry and hard, eight are neceifary; 
even dien, frequently not more th^n half an acre, is 
ploughed in a day. This fort of land is found in the. 

parts 
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pVLttt ^bout Sea,l and Wrothao); and is nearly the fiune ;^ 
defcribed under the title of Clay, 

A iine^ hazel mould is found on the fides of the hiUpt 
and in tl^e vallies^ at different places throughput the whole 
^iftria. 

■ • * / 

/ 

THE' yiEAZJ}^ 

The WeaM of K^nt has the reputation of being an 
entire mafs of day; but^ on examination, it is found to 
contain the. following varieties of foil, namely, i. Clay; 
2. Hazel Mouldy 3. Sand ; 4. Ragflone Gravel. 

The clay is either ftiff and exceedingly heavy, or a 
wet (oft, which ploughs fomewhat lighter. The firft is> 
chiefly found on the eminences, or their floping fides. 
The furface is about feven or eight inches deep, under 
which is a flratum of fliff yellow clay, about a foot or 
two thick, with a fubfoil in fome parts of excellent marL, 
The fecond fort of clay lies in the loWer parts, is ex* 
tremely wet after ihowers of rain, and a long time kx 
getting dry; which often occafions a late fo wing, and a 
backward harveft; and frequently the wheat feafon is 
totally lofti The furface of this land i^ feveh or eight , 
laches deep; the fubfoil is at fome places a yellow ' 
clay, and at others a foft fandftdne rock,, which is often 
ufed for* mending roads. Four h9rfes with difficulty 
-plough an acre per day in thefe foils. In fome parifhes 

bordering on Sufiex, the ploughing work is ^one by 
oxen ; four or five pair are generally fixed to a plough, 
and do about the fame quantity a day as four horfes. 

The hazel mottld is a t[zy foil of a drier nature, from 
Slaving a confiderable mixture of fand ; it jploughs lightt 
%nd is the beft land in the Weald. 

Sandy foils are of two forts, black and f^hite; the 
black is little regarde d, bm the white is much improved 

Ca by 
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by marl and lime. The little there is of this foil in* the 
dii^rid; produces turnips, barley, clover, and.wheat, and 
the fubfoil is the foft fandftone. . 

* The ragftone gravel is found only in fmall patches j 
and is of little valpe in its prefentAate, being covered 
with fun;e, heath, and broom, „ 

ROMNEY MARSH. 

Almoft the whole furface of this fpacious level of fine 

marfli-Jland, is the fediment of the fea. It confifts chiefly 

of a foft loam and clay, with a greater or a lefs mixture 

of fea-fand ; tjicrc are, however, near the fea-fhore^ fome 

.fmall tra£ts of blowing fand, and fome fea-beach^ which 

• arcof very little value. .. 

The principal part of the foil being a fine foft loiun, 

. with a mixture of fea»fand, and having lain time out of 

mind in grafs, covered with fheep in winter and fummer, 

its turf is wonderfully thick and fine; and the grafs it 

produces is of a fattening quality, equal, if not fuperior, 

to any in the kingdom. The other parts, which are in* 

ferior, ixt thofe which have a lefs portion of fea-fand, 

and are a ftiffclay ; or thofe which have too much fand, 

' or^avel, and are in conlcquence apt to burnt in dry 

fummers; and thefe are the lands which are ufed as 

breeding grounds. 

•The fubfoil is frequently fecn in alternate layers of 

. clay and fand, and fometimes beach and fand. 

Sect. Y^-^Mnerals. 

I cannot give a better account of this fubjea than by 
copying >hc words of the very ingenious hiftorian* of 

* Edward Haftcd,Efq. - 

this 
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this county, who has diligently fought for every fpeciet 
of information. .^ 

*^ On the top of Shooter's Hill, in the parifli of £Ithait>, 

''is a mineral fpring, which is faid conftantly to over^ 
^* flow, and never to be frozen in the fevereft winter. Ini 
'< the parifli of Bromley is another, which rifes at the foot 
'* of a declivity, at a fmall diftance eaftward from the B>- 
*' (hop's palace. The foil through which it paiTes is 

gravel, and it iiTues immediately from a . bed of pure 
«* white fand. The. courfe of the fpring feems tp be about 
** north north-eaft and fouth fouth-weft from its aperture; 
*' its opening is towards the lattery and as Shooter's Hill 
* shears about north north-eaft from its aperture. It pro- 
** bably pomes from thence. The water of this fpring 
** being found to be a good chalybeate, was, by [the BIfhop'« 
<' orders, immediately fecured from the mixture of odier 
*^ waters, and inclofed, in hopes that it might prove be*^ 
** neficial to fuch as fhould drink it. Since whichy 
<* numbers of people, efpeelally of the middling and 
** poorer fort, have been remarkably relieved by it from 
'^ various infirmities and difeafes,. which were not only 
'< aiSi£ting, but fome of them dangerous. Above WelU 
'^ Place, which is a farm-^houfe in Penfhurft.Park, there 
'^ is a fine fpHng, called Kidder'is Well ; which, having 
<' been chymically analyzed, is found to be aftronger 
<* chalvbeate than thofe called Tunbridge Wells. > 

" The parifh of Penfhurft, as well as the neighboyrlng^ 
'^ ones, abounds in veins of iron ore; and moft of the 
•* fprings in them are more or Fefs chalybeate. ^ 

** The whole neighbpurhpod of Tunbridge Wells 
*' abounds with fprings* of mineral water ; but as the 
« properties of all are nearly the fame, only thofe two, 
** which at the firft difcovery of them were adjudged the 
f^ beft, are held in any particular eftimation. ' v 

^ .^ C3 "Thefa 
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<^ Thcfc two wells are inclofed with a handfome ftone- 
<^ wall. Over the fprings are placed two convenient bi- 
*^ fons of Portland ftone, with perforations at the bottobiy 
** through which they receive the water ; which at the 
<« fpring is extremely clear and bright. Its tafte is ftecly, 
<*but not difagrecable; if has hardly any fmelli though 
^' fometimeSy in a denfe air^ its ferruginous exhalations 
•* arc very difkinguifhable. In point of heat, it is iri» 
«* variably temperate ; the fpring lying io deep in the 
^ earth, that neither the heat of fummer nor the cold of 
*» winter affefts it. . 

<<,When this water is firft taken up, its particles con- 
** tinue to reft till it is warmed to nearly the heat of the 
** atmofphere ; then a few airy globuks begin to feparate 
^^ themfelves, and adhere to the fides of the glafs, and in 
•« a Few hours a light copper coloured fcum begins to 
** iloat oh the furfacc ; after which an ochreous fediment 
^ fettles at the bottom* Long continued rains fometimes 
^* give the water a milky appearance ; but do not other* 
•* wife/enfibly affeft it. From the experiments of dif- 
. •* ferefit phyficians, it appears, that the compotent parts 
** of this water are fteely particles, marine falts, an oily 
^* matter, an ochreous fubftancc, fimple water, aiid a vo- 
^ latilc wtriolic fpirit too fubtile for any chymical ana- 
^ lyfis. In weight, it isia feven ouncdsapda quarter, four 
'^^ grains lighter than the German Spa (to which it is 
^ preferable oh that account) and ten grains lightet than 
** common water. It requires five drops of oleum fui* 
^ phuris, or elixir of vitriol, to a quart of water, to pre- 
•• fcrvc its virtues to a diftance from the fpring. This 
^ water is faid to be an impregnation of rain in fom^ 
<^ of die neighbouring enrinences, which abound iti 
^ iron mineral ; where it is further enriched v^ith the 
^'marine ialts and all the valuable ingredients which 

«<con- 
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^< conftitutft it a light and pure chalybeate; which m- 
f ^ ftantly .feardies the tnoft femote receifes of the hti- 
^ man frame^ warms and invigorated the relaxed con* 
^^ ftitution, reftores the weakened fibres to their doe tone 
^< and elafticity, removes thofe obftrudions to which the 
*^ minuter veflcils of the body are liable, and is conle* 
^^ quently adapted to moft cold chronical diferders, low- 
^ nefs of fpirits, weak digeftions, and nervous complaints* 

^ At Sydenham, in the parifh of Lewifliam, diere are 
<^ fome fprings of medicinal -purging water, whidh, from 
** their ncarnefs to Dulwich, in the county of Surry, bear 
^' the name of Dulwich Wells ; though there arc fcm^ 
^< of the fame kind in that parifh, but they are of an in* 
^* ferior quality, and notfo plentiful in quantity* , 

^ Thefe fprings in this hamlet are at the foot of a 
*< hill, about twelve in number. The' hill and ground 
^ adjoining is a ftifF clay, with, fome wood upon it. 
^' Thefe are, next to thofe of £pfom, beiag difi:overed 
*^ about the year 1640. 

^^ The hole dug is about nkie feet d«ep,^!id the water 
^* about half a yard deep; being emptied every day. 
' "^^ The bottom is a loam, as is the hill ; and where the 
**, water' iHues in, is found fhe lapis lutofo-vitriolicus^ 
^< which glitters with vitriolic fparkles, and is divided 
^ into parcels by the trichitis. 

** This water purges very quick; i*. is bitter^ like the 
.^* £pf6m viraters ; it <:urdles with foap or milk, equally 
** to them, and much more than thofe at Richmond. 

^< Dr. Allen publifhed his account of ihtft wells in the 
"year 1^9; tbou^ there had been before, in i68i,.a 
** treatife ^n, ^em, puUiflitd at L(yndon, in 1 2tno, by 
** Dt. John Peter, Phyfician, under the namte cf LeW- 
"ifham, malgariy called IXitwich Welfe, in Kent; in 
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^ which were fhewn the time and manner of their, iltf* 
<< covcry> the minerals with which they are impregnated, 
^' and the feveral difeafes experience has found them 
*f good for, with directions for the uie of them ; and 
"in No, 461, p. 835, of the Philofophical Tranfa£lions, 
** it an 'account of anew purging fpring at the Green 
" Man at Dulwich, 1739, by Mr. Martyn. 

** Near the weft end of the bridge, oppofite the Store- 
f* keeper's houfe of the royal powder-mills at Fav.erfham| 
^^ there is a ftrong chalybeate fpring, which on trial has 
** been proved to be nearly equal to thofe of Tunbridge 
"Wells.'' 

Sect. VL — fFater^ 

This county poffeffes advantages fupcrior to any 
other in point of navigation, from its extenfive range of ' 
fea-coaft, and thc^two great navigable rivers, the Thames 
and Medway, ' belides thofe of lefs note, the Stour.and. 
the Rother. The two former are navigable for the largcft 
ihips to Woolwich and Chatham, and for fmall craft to 
a very great diftance*^ ** The Stour and the Rother ad- 
*^ mit coafting-veffels to Sandwich and Rye. Thet 
^* Ravenlborn, ,the Cray, and the Darent, are fmaU 
*'. creeks or ftreams that fall into the Thames; the firft 
** at Deptford, the othere in one chahnel at Lopgreach* 
^* Moft of the marfh-land of this county is along ^e 
'* margin, or at the mouths of thcfe rivers, or has been 
^* formerly covered with the waters ol ancient havens 
** and ports, now in a great nieafure obliterated. Thefe 
*' rivers likewife have formed illands towards their 
^< mouths. Thys the Thames and the Medway, at their 
^^ extremities, contributed their waters jointly to the fe* 
^ paration of the Ifle.of Graine from the m^n l^md, but 
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« the channel is now filled up. The Swale^ one of the 
^« niouths of the Medway,Jn like manner cuts off 
« Shepey from the continent of Eaft Kent. Graine it 
<< throughout low and madhy, and is about three miles 
*^ and a half long, .and two and a half wide?' 

MaJieJ^ s Kim. 
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Chapter II. 
STATE OF PROPERTY. 



S £ c t. I. — EJIaUs. 



THE property in land in. this county is Very much 
divided^ there being few exteniive pofleflions but 
what are interfered by other perfons property ; and, ac* 
cording to Mr. Hafted, <* this diftribution of freeholds 
^^ cements a good undcrftanding between^ the gentry and 
*< yeomen, their lands being everywhere fo much inters* 
^^ mixed one with the other, obliges them to a mutual 
*^ civility for their own intereft and convenience; nor atie 
*< the hitter fo much dependent on the gentry as the inha- 
** bitantsof m6ft other counties, by copyhold or.cuilomary 
'^ tenures, of which there are very few in it; which fiate 
<* of freedom is prod\i£tive of good- will and kindnefs from 
<* iht one fort to the Qther ; there being no part of the 

"king- 
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^^ kingdom where the people are more quietl j gOYcmed^ 
^ or fubmit with more pl^afure to the laws and magif* 
** tracy of the country •*• 

^ The number of yeomanry of this county feems anniK 
ally on the increafcf by the eftates which are divided and 
fol4 to the occupiers. There is no defcription* of per* 
fons who can afford to give fo much money for the par* 
chafe of an eftate as thofe who buy for their own occu- 
pation. Many in the eaftem part of this county have 
been fo fold^ within thefe few years, for forty, and fome 
for fifty years purchafe,' and upwards* 

^* The number of freeholds in the county of Kent, are 
** fuppofed to be about nine thoufand ; which is furpriz* 
*^ ingv coniidering the large pofleilions which the two 
** epifcopal diocefes, the two cathedrals of Canterbury 
^< an.d Rochefter, and feveral of the colleges of Oxford 
^^ and Cambridge, and other bodies corporate, are en* 
^< titled to in it; which, at a rack-rent, are computed at 
^< upwards of 8o,ooo /• per annum, befides parfonaget 
^ ' *^ and portion^ of tithes**' Hajied. 

S B € T. IL — Tenures. 

•* The (bcage tenures of ancient demefnc, and gavel-: 
*^ kind, prevail over this county. The former of whidi 
*^ confifts of thofe lands and manors which were the 
** ancient inheritance of the crown, and aftually in the 
^« hands of it in the time of King Edward the Confeffor, 
•« or William the Conqueror ; and which appear to have 
*• been fo by the great furvcy of Doomfday, in the Exche- 
<• qoer, in which they are entered, under the title ^o"f 
*« Terra Regis. 

^ Moft of thefe have been, from time to time, granted 
•< out to private fobjefts, but the tenants of them ui^er 
** the crown, were not all.of the fame order and degree ; 

*' fome 
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" (bme of thcmcc^fitinued for a lopg time in abfolute 
*< villeinage, dcpendenc on the will of the lord ; and thoft 
** that fucceeded them in their tenures, now differ froth 
•* common coJ>y holders in, only a few pointSk Others wefe 
^' in a great n^eaf^re enfranchifcd by the royal favour^ 
« holding their lands by the better fort of villcin-fcrvl- 
♦^ CCS : all which are how changed^ ift to pecuniary rents ; 
"in confideration of which they had many immunities 
" and privileges granted to them; fuch as to try the 
*• right of their property in a peculiar court of their 
«* ovm, chilled a court of ancient demcfne ; not to pay 
^* toll, or taxes ; not to contribute to the expcnces pf 
*^ die knights of the fbire ; not to be put upon juries, 
«« ahd the like. ' 

*• The latter of thcfe, the focage tenure of gavel- 
•* kind, prevail^ in general over this county ; to whi^h, 
** within the bounds of it, there are certain fpeciall cuC* 
** toms inherent, called anciently Confuetudincs Kantise, 
•* being the common law of Kent. 

•* Various are the opinions of our antiquaries, con* 
" cerning the etymology of the tvord Gavelkind^ but 
** that which is moll natural, and bcft fupported both by 
^* reafon and authority, is drawn'from the nature of the 
" fervices* ' 

** According to this expofition of the term, it is de- 
*^ rived from the Saxon word gafol, or gavel, which 
** fignifies rent, or a cuftomary performance ofhufban- 
^' dry works; and, therefore, they called the lands, which 
** yield this kind of fervice. Gavelkind; that is, the 
** kind of land that yields rent. 

" If this is the true etymology, it is plain that gavel- 

" kind, taken in the ftrifteftfenfc of the word, denotes 

« the tenure of the land only ; and that the partibility, 

^* and other cuftomary qualities, are rather extrinfic 

< • - •* and 
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^< and accidental to gavelkind, from the cuftomary laws 
*^ of tKe place, than neceffarily comprehended under 
•* that term. . 

^^ Gavelkind lands are not peculiar to the county of 
^^ Kent; there are many inftances of them in differeat 
<< parts of this realm, which are faid to partake of the 
*< nature and cuftom of gavelkind : a ftile they have af- 
** fumed fince the difgayelling ftatute of the ^\^xA 
** King Henry VIIL; before which they are never 
'^ mentioned as gavelkind land, but only that they 
^^ were fuch as were partible, and had been parted : and 
^* fo peculiar is this tenure eftcemcd to be to this county^ 
^^ that, whereas in all other places, the claimantp it 
** obliged to fet forth particularly the cuftom whereon 
<< he founds his right to the lands, as being of the nature 
** and tenure of gavelkind; in this county it is fufficient 
<* to fliew the cuftom at large,, and to fay that the 
*< lands lie in Kent, and are of the nature of gavelkind ; 
** of which all lands lying in the county are prefumed te 
^ be, till the contrary be made to appear. And this it 
^< the reafon why the books called Gavelkind in this 
^' county, by a higher appellation that is given to* an]p 
*< other cuftom, viz. the common law of Kent/' 
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Chapter in. 



BUILDINGS^ 



Sect, L — Houfes of Proprietors. 

THERE are between twenty and thirty noblcmens 
feats in this county, befides many elegant and large 

• 

rnanfions of the gentry, and abundance of modern boilc 
houfes of great value belonging to merchants, and other 
wealthy tradefmen of the metropolis, &c. To give a par- 
ticular defcription of .every feat and manfion, will very 
fai exceed the limits of this work, and take more time 
than is sallowed for completing it. I hope, thereforb» 
that I fhall be excufed in referring the Honourable 
Board and reader to Hafted^s hiftory of this county, 
where every feat, manlion, and park, are ably ai^d ele« 
gantly defcribed. . * 

Sect. IL — Farfn^HQufei and Offices* . 

TftERE are fome few inftances of modern built houfes 
for the ufe of the farmers ; but the chief part are very 
pld, large, and ill contrived, the upper ftories generally 
projeSing over the under ones. Thefe old houfes are, in 
many parts of the county, built with chefnut, where 
;iow no chefnut-timber is to be feen : the offices about 
them are as badly contrived as the houfes themfelves. 
This 'part otthe rur^l oeconorny of this county ftands 
jDuch in need of a reform. On moft of the middle and 
fmall iized farm*houfes and offices^ thatch is the com* 

mon 
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mon coreriog; wkicb is pnton, pardcolaxlj in die cift* 
CfB part^ fDOcb worfe than io any other put of the 
kingdom that has fallen under ni j yicw. The ftabble of 
wheat is raked op for this porpofe ; which being oltea 
done in die wintert when bj rainj iealbns it is bec om e 
half rotten, of conrfe cannot laft a long time on a build*' 
idg. The farm-hoafes in the Ue of Thanet are, in geae« 
ral^ exceedingly neat and convenient; and from (bme of 
them are feen the moft beaotifnl profpeAs of Eaft Kent^ 
the Downs, and coaft of France. 

Sect. III. — Cottages. 

The cottages are of fach various kinds, that it is im- 
pollible to give any other account of them» than to fay 
that they are in general comfortable habitations for far- 
ming labourers. They are built, fom<i with bricks and 
tiles ; but the greater part, efpccially of the oldcft, with 
plaiftered wall, and are covered with thatch. There are 
very few but what have a fufBcient plot of land annexed 
. to them for the growth of vegetables ; and a great many in 
fomc parts of the county affbrd keep for a cow. Thoft, 
which have a garden of from twenty to thirty perches, 
ufually let from 2/. to 3/. per annum, fome more and 
others Icfs, according to fituation and other circum-^ 
ftances : thofe which have land enough to keep a cow, 
let from 4/. to 5/. per annum. 

Some writers, on this fubje£l: have taken confiderabte 
pains to (hew, it would he a great advantage jfbr evdry 
cottager to have tivo or three acres of land, that they 
might each keep a cow and two or three hogs, and raife 
plenty of potatoes : but gentlemen who recommend thisy 
in their humanity to the individuals'who are to be bene* 
fitted, lofe fight of what would be the mifchievout 

enfeAi 
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eflfefis to the community^ by the lofs of their labour. £ 
will venture with great confidence to prcdift, that if every 
f»r(ning cottager, , or, in other words, every farmer's • 
labourer in the kingdom, could be fo accommodated, a 
fanune wouM inevitably be the conffequence in a ihort 
ipace of time ; for my experience has taught me to ob«> 
ierve, that few men will labour hard any farther thaa ne« 
ceffity compels them to do fo ; and it is clear, that any 
cottager who has two or three acres of land, keeps a 
cow, and two or three hogs, and grows plenty of pota«* • 
toes, is not much nece^Etated to labour for others. 



.Chapter IV. 
MODE' OF OCCUPATION. 






'Sect. I. — - S't^ of Farms, and ChcttaGtr of the 

Farmers. 

THE fize of farms is generally greatcft la the 
pooreft parts of the county. Many fmall farms, 
of from ten to fourteen acres each, are found in tho 
richeft foils, and few there exceed 200 acres ; but where 
land is poor, there are many as large as 3CX> acres, and 
fome 600, or more. Many writers on agriculture have 
condemned the praflice of adding fmall farms together, 
under an idca^at it tends to incrcafc the price of pro- 

vifions, 
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Vifion^ and decreafe population; but from all the obfirr* 
vations that I have made for the laft" twenty yearSy I am 
perfuaded that the large farmers^ generally fpeakingi 
make the land more productive in the grois than the 
fmaller farmers do, becaufe they generally make greater 
exertions in imprQving their land ; and of coarfe9 la^ • 
farms muft have a tendency to lower the price of pro- 
vilions* It is very f rue, that a number of fmall farmers 
oii a given traA of land, will rear more poultry' and 
eggs, and perhaps make more butter, than one farmer on 
the fame quantity of land ; but the one farmer will raiie 
more mutton, wool, beef, and pork, and grow moft corn ; 
and will employ a much' greater number of labourers 
than the fmall farmers on the fame traft of land ; and 
confequently population will be increafed rather than^be 
dimidifhed by large farms. At any rate^ there ought to 
foe no reftraint, as fome writers have recommended, in 
the letting of farms; for if it were fo, men of large 
capitals could not be accommodated ; by which many of 
the moft fpirited improvers in agriculture wookl' be 
driven perhaps out of the kingdom ; and if not^ their 
money would either lie idle, or be employed ia fome 
other purfuit with much lefs advantage to the commii* 
nity. • 

The occupiers of the fmall farms in general^ work 
themfelves ' much harder, and fare worfe than other 
labourers, or many journeymen mechanics. I'hoie of tbe 
higher clafs, the large occupiers and principal yeomanry^ 
are a very refpeftable clafs of fociety, and have a great 
weight in the political fcale of the county. 

Mr* Hafted fays, '< The yeomanry which in moft 
'^ other parts of the kingdom is confined to the common 
^ people only, as indeed the name (hews, for it is (b 
^ called from the Saxon word c£M]^i?| which fignifies 

*^ common^ 
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«* common, is extended much higher in Kent ; for it 
^* here likewife <:omprehends the principal farmers and 
<< landholders, who, either from their education or in* 
«* tercourfc of life,, are not efteemed by the gentry o( 
<< equal rank with themfelves; and yet, in point of wealth 
<* aiHl poflcflions, they arc frequently fuperior to many o£ 
<* them, who though they \vrite themfelves Yeomen, 
♦* yet are ufually and' very properly ftyled Gentlemen* 
•*^ Farmers ; for befides the largenefs of their holdings^ 
** which are from 400/. to 1200/. per annum, they have, 
*^ in general, good eftatesand freeholds ^ of their own, 
<^ and fome, even to the amount of what they hire.'' 

Befides the yeomen, J^efore mentioned, there is an in* 
finite number of farmers, not having or pofleffing a freo^ 
hold, wh(5 occupy from 40/, to 300/. or 400/, a yes^:* 
The •Tmaller fiftrmers are in general a very induftriou^ 
and fober fet ot men, fare hard, and live with grei^ 
frugality. The great occupiers, who have property in 
ftock of from i to 2, or 3000Z. live, as they ought, 
snore at their eafe; but as to makii;^ of fortunes by far* 
Doling^ there is no i&ich thing that ever came to my know* 
ledge ; the competition is t;oo great to admit of it| in-^ 
fiances have been known of great wealth ^eing left by 
old farmers, who have never had anj other occupation ; 
but then they 'Ivive, perhaps, had no family, or never 
fpent any thing 'beyond the expences of a common la* 
bourer, fo that the fortune has been faved by the fimple 
operation of compound interefl; or, perhaps, thefe per« 
fons have held their farms for'a long fexies of years, at 
a rexa of great favour* 



$&tT. 
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Sect. II. — JSmri. 

Th£rb are many farms which let as low as jr, 
per acre ; and others, at every other price between 
that fum and joj, ; while fome particular fields 6f 
rich land, in the vicinity of great towns^ as paftme, 
garden, hop-ground, &c, may let as high as 3, 4, or 
5t per acre. 

The rent is, I believe, invariably paid in money; all 
ancient cuftoms of paying in kind, and perfonal iervic^ 
being aboUfhed or compounded for, except in fbmlb 
trifling cafes^; where a landlord ilipulates for a load ffr 
two of ftraw "annually, or the carriage of a few coals^ the 
keep of a young hound, or fome fuch thing of little coii^ 
fcquence. 

The payments are ufually made half-yearly ; ' ditt 
which is due at Lady-day, at Midfummer ; and that-didt 
at Michxlmas, at Chriftmas ; generally allowing diie 
tenant one quarter's credit. In fome few inftanccs, a balf 
year is given them, paying one half year under anothet« 
Perhaps I may not be very wide of the truth, if I ftate 
the average rent of the. county to be I5x. per acre; 
which will make for the whole, 896,000 acres, 6'fit^o6oL 

- Sect. III. — 7itba/ 

In many parts of this county, the tithes are coUefted. 
iii kind ; in others, they are compounded for on terms 
which will be hereafter mentioned.. 

In the Ifle of Thanet, the whole of the redorial tithes 
are coUeAed, but the vicarial are chiefly compotinddd 
for; part is neither colleded nor compounded at pre- 
ftntf nor has been for fome ycars^ owing to aUtigatioa 

about 
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ftbout the right to the tithe of turnips, &c. In the 
caftern part of the county, the redorlal are almoft in-^ 
variably paid in kind, and the vicarial moftly compoun- 
ded for» excepting in fome inftances, where there aire 
difagreements between the vicars and their parifhioners* 

The rich lands about the towns of Faverlham, Sand^ 
wich, and Deal, have their tithes chiefly colle£ted/ In 
the Ifle of Shepey, the fame. There have been fome 
difagreements refpeding the vicarial tithes in the parifh 
of Minfter, which are now fettled, by paying 2x« 
fct pound' on the rent^ and an' addition of 6di, 
per. acre for uplands, 9^. for marfli lands, and 
tSm for mowing meadows ; by which, an acre of 
upland, that lets for 55. per acre, pays is. to the lay- 
improprietor ; an acre of marfhland, that lets for lox* 
pays li. gd,i and an acre of meadow, that lets 
for lA pays^x. or, reduced to a fradion. 

The poor land pays 8.40ths . ^ .^ .^ j.^^ ^^ 

Themiddlmg - 7-4^^^^ vicarial tithe. 
Thebeft - , 6.40th8-' 

About Maidftone, the tithe of corn is gqierally cbm* 
pounded for; wheat, from 6 to jr.^fcv Ayte ; and Lent- 
tsorn, from 4 to 51. per acre. 

In the Weald of Kc^nt, titbes »re compounded ifor ; 
wheat ,from 5 to 6s» per acre; oats, 31.; beans, peafe^ 
ftnd barley, from 3 to 4; • ; feeds and meadow, ax. In 
Romney Marfh, the grafs lands (except in the parifh 
of Lydd ^) pay a mbdus in lieu of tithe; fome of 4/. 
fome 8^. and others ts. per acre ; and com lands pay' a 
^ompofition of from 4 to 6/. Some parifhes pay- 

_ # 

* The mpdQt for diis {ttri A was deftroyed fysnt years finccf owii^ 
to the poriihioiicrt deftring to Junre it lowei«d 1 to vrhich the vicar con* 
faitcd, and afterwMaii r t c ovtttd ^ tithet. 

Pa ing 
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ing the low modus of grafs, if it is mown, pay . 
I J, per acre, A fair commutation for tithe, ^I thixxk, 
would ocicafion a great number of improvekients in 
agriculture ; for even in the Me of Thanct, where the 
land in general is cultivated in the moft fuperior ftile, 
.there are' fbmct improvements yet to make; for there ard 
feveral fields of poor thin chalky lands, on the hill^^ ^^ 
the vicinity of Margate and Ramigate, that were never 
known to h^ve aiiy manure carried on them ; wbich^' 
doubdefs, would pay very well for mending, after afew^ 
years, if the occupier had the whole of the produce to' 
himfelf; but the mifchief is, that if he' is at a great ex* 
pence in purchaling town-dung, or getting fea-weeds tip 
die* cliffs for this land, he is probably a confiderabte 
lofer the firft two or three years by his induftry ; when 
at the fame time, the tithe-gatherer, who is at no part of 
the expence, trouble, or hazard, gets corn each year, 
perhaps ^qual in value to two or three years purchafe of 
the land >n itf unimproved ftate : hence it is, that ^me 
of the poor lands lie negle(5led. If a fair commutation 
fpr tithe ^ could be devifed,' fo as to fatisfy all ^aftiefy . 
there can be no <!bubt but that the produd of this ifland^ 
great as it abready i&r would be much increafed by tSit' 
additional flock of productions from that circumftance 

* ' Them 

t I cannot believe that the tithe \vs^ ever ^on^dered by tbe farpMrs 
as lan objet6Hon to improvement. I do not believe it was ever thooght 
«f : ten to oq4; are toogreat qdds, Nou fylV.B^ ^, 

1 Haying lent a roanuficript copy of this report to an in^einoiu £nai4 
in Tbanet, he returned it with the following remark : 

'<< Whatever may be the ill eflfe^s of tithe taken in kind, or whether 
any, I ihail not 'here enquire into, but only remark, that the thm 
chalky land on the hills, in the vicinity of Margate and Ramfgatu^ m 
not indebted to the tithe-gatherer^ for their litue pDoducCy bnt pa Am 
inatnlity of the occupiers, who are, generally fpeaking, in mean circum- . 
ftances; carters, roachine-dHvers, &cv Sec, who plough, &c. wfaea 
they cani in feaibn or out of feafon. The fame kind of land in the oc» 
cupation of the wealthy farmers, athibits a very different appearance to 

the 
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There would be another very coafiderable? advantage 
to the public, in the faving of labour in harveft, by the* 
corn-being carried into the occupier's barns in much lef& 
time than it is carried into thofe of the parfonage, : the 
latter being frequently at a great diftauce froin fome part 
of the pari (by much time is fpent in getting- the coin* 
home. The value of the di&rence of the labourer,. b€<* 
tween carrying the tithe^corn into the pa];ronag& and far^ 
mer's barn, is juft fo much lofs to the public ;. and if 
rightly calculated for the whole kingdom, would amount 
to an. immenfe fum * -f • Among the difadvantagjcs ta 

- D 3 the 

« 

the eye of the fpe£hitor ; and produces a more woa^e return to die 
pocket of the occupier." 

This'is moil certainly the cafe in fome meafure ; but there is a much 
greater ^antity of poor unimproved land occuined' by fhitners, thaa 
by carters andmachine^drivers.- Naih Court Farm, near Mai^te, hat 
feveral fcore acres, which in all probability wpuld have been manured 
before thistime, had they been dthe-frcto.- Editw, 

, § What is meant by a; fair commutation for ttthCf rknoUT'iiotl. Aar 
equivalent, or a commutation that would fatisfy all parties, is perhaps 
impollible. The public gt>od, however, certainly require^ thtft' me 
moft -equitab]*- dne that oaa be deviled ihould take plaet^ whdtbar th» j 
parties immediately concerned a?e iatisfied or not. The Surveyor's 
Keafoaings ara undcAibredly jufb anl- condufivr, and' thtf obje^oM of 
bis cortdpondeq|t, howevef plauAUe. they;- may appear to the Aiperficial 
obferver, are of no weight as to the main obje£l m queltion. 

Not^ by CM unknown Gentleman, tranfmitted to the IkMurable 

Boand of'Jgn'ciiiure^ ^ • 

II Ail the great, or com tithes, aroiD-lay»haods(«3accfitiii9<'a.faiall 
portion of Minfter) and are all taken in kind $ and this report- ftatet 
agriculture in a very flouriibing date in Thanet. It would, pierhaps^ 
enlighten the qiieiHon, if afair comparildn coulfi be mftde'¥fithilh£k 
impartiality between a tithe-free farm' and fome of the birlf cuitlvatfed 
and managod'farm<( fubje£^ to the tithe^^gatherers in'Tliaii^t and'Eail 
Kent. The: local- advantage ofan inexHaullibU; flipply oCmiatturk ftatn 
the fea^ is (bfBdenr to ct>um6ttfalaace the' dif^divncage' of tnyteeist 
of tithe in kind, and feems to ^ the true rcafon why (b mucn of thft 
paor land hal beeainj^fod; Ifmefya 6krj>fMm 'iwTktmm ' 

♦•There art very ftw inffancts. of the diigy taking:- tithe 'in itiod 
is this county; tttntixrkl^ tfk RHf. iftJ'. THceoxI^age. 

But they let. tiicnrtou^tien that do, which is the (ame thing to die 
cultivator. Editor. 

1>^ To 
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the puMic in the toUcftion of tithe in kiod, the quarrelt 
between neighbours, who perhaps would otherwifc be 
very good friends, is a very material one; and moro 
particularly where the tithe-gatherer happens to be the 
clergyman; bmt this is feldom the cafe in the Ifle of 
Thanet, the tithe there being moftly in lay-hands. 

There areimmenfe quantities of poor laod in Eaft Kcntg 
ivhich experience has proved, might be made to pro-' 
^uce good crops of turnips and clover, that never yet 
have produced either; but the expence isfo great to the 
occupier, with the idea before him that another ipaj 
reap the greateft benefit, that hardly any peribn is will- 
ing to fet about improving his lands on fuch terms. Crops 
of wheat and barley have been lately produced upon 
Ibme of the chalky downs, by means of improvencients 
from 'turf-biirning, that were worth more than the fee- 
£mple of the land on which they grew. But they were 
, rufed on lands that paid no tithe ; and that circumftance 
was the principal inducement to make the exertion. Let 
fithes be compounded for,^ if it were only for one term 
of twepty years, and turnips, clover, mutton, and wool, 
would incre^fe ip an i^oniflung degree. Farmers then 
• 

To this mty be added, the lofs by weather and the depredations of 
cattle, 5(C« Dp whkh the tithe-gatherer is particularly fobjed in a we| 
harvd(k. Anote by KG. Fauffeit^Efy, 

f The author is a tithe-gatherer x» a confiderabie aniount, and of 
fourfe imerefted. in the colie&ion of tithe \ but feeing, as he does,i the 
many obftru&ioDs to all ilgriculturai improvements, together witii 
Bumv other inconveniencies and loflfes to the public, bjf means of titlKbf \ 
and Dcii^ (^led upon ifbr hit opimqn, he Ipels it ms duty to ^vc hit 

As this note is intended to give weight to the ■uthbr't obfenration^ 
p^ tithe, his cando^r would ha?e been more confpicuous, had he ftatcd 
the proportion of land h^ paTs the tithe of, and what he coUeCfc^ an4 
left the public to judge how fiur he ii mtcrefted in the oolie^on. 

Remark fy a Qfergmuuu 

j^ecoUcdsfi^ldiiffdntsssnni^^dieas hepayt, A^ter, 
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woulcl have the fatisfa£lion of reaping the fruits of their 
own labour; and would fetabo\!it,turf-burning» and every 
fchcme they could devife^to mend that land which they 
now care but little about* 

Se c t. IV, — Poor Ratts. 

The expences of the poor vary fo exceedingly in the 
different parifhes throughout this county,' tha^ it will be 
impoflible for me to make any «xaA report on this fut>« 
jed* Sonle parifhes expend no more than bd. in the 
pound on their rents, while many others exceed even 5 
or ds. It is a genera) complaint, that thefe expences 
are annually on the increafe« There are^ however,^ 
feveral corporations lately, ereded, under Mr* Gil- 
bert's aft of parliament, which are yet in their infancy* 
but, even in this early flage they afford a fair profpe£k 
of anfwering the intention of reducing the poor rates; 
ht all events they difcourage idlenefs, and bring up poor 
children in habits of virtue and induflry. The exaS 
expences of the poor, for the laft three years, in the ten 
parifties of the lile of Thanet, I have been favoured with 
by the different parilh-officers, and are as follows : 

St. 
Poor. Police. 

Sarre, about 300 00 
St. Nicholas ^ 733 o o 

T 

6 30 4| 



Monkton 


973 


b 





Birchington 


899 





.0 


Woodchurch 


252 








Minfter 


1449 

• 





0* 



^4606 e o 

M expended 






fMplc, who wcr^ not able to pay them, 

'P4 Fmn 
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Poor. 


Police. 


£. 5. d. 


£ '• 


Brought oyer 4606 




St. John Baptift 3786 


. 17 


St. Peter the Apoftlc 1972 b 




St. Lawrence 4^ ^9 




Stonore 34 





*f^ 



3)14417 o o 



Average of 3 years, £ 4805 13 4 

■ ■ ■ ' ■ ■■ 

or annual expencc of maintaining the poor of the Ifle of 
Thanet ; which is, for every acre of land, 35, 6 Ji/. 

If the expences of the poor rates for the whole countjr 
ouiy, with any degree of propriety, be efti mated from thii 
particular average, via. 35. t^J. per acre, — then for 
896,000 acres in the county, ^ the whole anrouat ii 
I58^666/. 131. 4^ 

£. s. d. 

FroniEaileri790, toEaAcr i79i» 850 
1791,10 — i79*» 14 7 ^ 
1791,10 — 1793> 19 14 6 

Cne very great impediment to any efftf^ual reform in the manage* 
ment of the poor in Thanet, arifes from the different juriididioiis of the 
eouaty, of Sandwich, and of Poyer within it. 

. Infhejio'iJdiBknof 

the County. OfSandmAch, Of Dover. 

St. Lawrence* Ranjfgatc, ^ The whole of 

only part} The lemainderof Birchington, 

Minmr, ailj Sr. T^wrence, Pitco of Mar* 

Monkton, all) Sarre, gate, 

|c. Nicholas, - The remainder of Ditto of St. PqJ 

only part. . St. Nicholas. ter. f 

Note by a friend in Thanet • 

t Tbefe local juriidiCkiGiu are very inconvenient, hoth to the 
county at large and to the dacei themfelves. The power of magt- 
(Urates it readmd of (mall cfpea \ and many a fttirdy rogue efcapes the 
fuaiihment he deferv«s« Jfote by H G, Fatn/fet, Ef^. 

Thii 
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Th'u nia; perhaps be erroneous^ becan&y in the texx 
pSkT^flies of the iflaad) there are two popuIoa& tawnsi 
whereas ib the 41 3 pariihes of. the coioiity there are oiil|^ 
fb]tyH>ae towns,^ incUiding the two cities, which is ncarljr 
double the numl^er of towns in theiilaad io proportioa 
to^ the county ; bat, in oppofitioato this* my informs* 
tion from the. Weald of Kent is, that poor rates, there 
are very high ; generally fpeaking, from 3 to 6i. in the 
pound, and fome as hig^ as p. fo that, upon the whole, 
this eftimau for the county may pei:ha{^ be. oot far {com 
Aetruth, . - 

S E c T. V. -— Leafis. 

There are many eftates in Kent held by leilees, under 
the churches of Canterbury and Rochcfter; and Come 
under the Crown ; others under the colleges of the univer- 
fities of Oxford and Cambridge. Many are held on three 
lives^ under fines of renewal as they drop; others under 
twenty-one years, renewable every feven, on paying a 
fine as may be agreed upon by the parties^ and fubje£t 
to a fmall annual rent* 

The value of thefe leafess varies much, according to- 
local circumflances ; but it is generally eilimated at about 
fourteen years purchafe. 

The ieafes granted to the occupying tenants arc al- 
ways for years ; from feven to eleven, fourteen, and 
twenty-one : fourteen i%' the moft ufual term : the time 
of entering is generally on the loth of OSdber. The 
bams^ and farm-yard for foddering cattle, are always 
referved tQ the outgoing t^ants until May-day foU 
lowing. 

The ufual covenants are for thp lan$]lord to repair all 
buildings, gates, ftiles, and bridges ; alfo timl3er-fences, 
and the lead of giafi windows i asMtte pay the land-tax, 

quit- 
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quit-rentSy and wall-fconsj where there are any. The 
tenants covenant to find carriage for all materials for ro- 
pairiy with ftraw for thatch, and beer for workmen* 

In fome cafes the tenants paj half the workfnanfhip 
of repairs ; and they are generally reftrained fiooi icUiAg 
ftrawi and in fbme parts of the county hay, except on 
the condition of buying for every load of hay Ibld^a 
certain quantity of dung ; which is an excellent cove- 
nant for both parties^ becaule it has a tendency to pre- 
vent an eftate being injured by carrying away its pro- 
duce without a fuitable return* Many of the leafes of 
the prefent time are mere copies of old ones, that have 
been handed down through feveral generations, and are 
bj feme farmers, if ever they read them, but little nn- 
derftood. Leafes ibould be limplificd, and made as fhort 
as poiEble, and written in terms eafily comprehended by 
the meaneft capacity ; all repetitions fhould be avoided^ 
and no covenants whatever inferted but what are ab- 
folutely neceffary. Some farmers are bound to fow 
wheat after beans,' on land not fit to produce beans; to 
leave a quantity of podware gratten * for a wheat tilth 
on farms, where fome forts of podware are the worft tilth 
known to fbw wheat upon ; and on dry upland farms^ where 
turnips and clover are known improvements^ there is 
not the leaft mention of thefe articles, not even a cove- 
nant to leave an acre of either at the end of the term, 
nor to deftroy wild oats, charlock, or thiftles. 

For want of a reform in this department of faxning 
bufinefs, eftates are ofteA much injured, and incoming, 
tenants half ruined in getting their farms in good order. 
It is the intereft of every tenant, having a term of years 
)n his farm, aot only to keep it in a good conditipn, but 

# 

* A local tuni f«r'itnbble« 

to 
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to improve it tilt wi^iiri the laft two or three years ; and, 
confeqttentlv» not many reftrif^ibns are neceffary during, 
that period. It it requilite, dierefore, only to make it 
equally his intereft to keep the farm in good condition 
during the remainder of the term ; which would be moft 
. cfiefinally done, by compelling him or his heirs to allow 
for damages, as the clergy do for dilapidations. 

Leafes of twenty-one yearsy for all parties concerned, 
arc, in my humble opinion, preferable to (horter ones; 
becaufe every tenant can afFord to give more rent, if he 
has the fecurity of enjoying the benefit of his own im* 
provements;- and tenants, can get more profit froni 
land they occupy in fecurity'; becaufe tfaien they keep 
it in good order, and fpend their money freely on im* 
provements : by which an increafe of every kind of agri* 
Cultural produdion is raifed ; and the tenant, landlord, 
and public, are all benefited by the meafure. 

Sect. W.t^ Expmce and Profit. 

I fhall not pretend to give the Honourable Board, and 
the public, a particular and accurate account of the ex- 
pence and profit of the agricxdture of this County : it is 
, abfplutely out of my power to make fuch a ftateihent; 
and J Ihall a|m only at giving a general idea of the fub- 

The prevailing opinion, for a great length of time, 
has been, that the average expences of a . farm, in the 
common routine of management, are twice the rent; 
but my obfervatlons of late convince me, that the ex- 
pence is much more,, and often three, four, and fome* 
times, five times the rent. Generally fpeaking, he is the 
beft farmer, and makes the moft profit, whofe expences 
are greateft, provided his money is laid out with, 
judgment^nd geconomy. 

The' 
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The expence of flocking a farm, and c^rry ibg on the 
bufinefs of the year, is from three to four^ and ia 
ibme cafes 5/. per acre ; and always higheil when in 
the hands of the moft ikilful and fpirited cuAtivatorSt 
The « i^noraat, timid, and penurious fanner is »t the 
kaft expe;ice in cultivating his land ; but^ for that reafboy 
he has the leaft produce from it. Indiyidtiak and the ftate 
are nM>ft benefited by a fpirited cultivation. 

With regard to pr^ofit, ten or twelve per cent, is ufo- 
alty made on the capital employed; more or iefs in pro- 
portion to the fkillf fpirit, and induftry of the agri- 
culturift* 

. Suppofing the opinions heretofore ftaCed^ aftto the renty 
ftock, and produce, to be nearly the truths then the -ac* 
count of the whole county will ftand thus : 

Rent fov 8969OOO acres, at 155. ^672^0100 

.Average ptoduce(ray thrice thatfiim) 2,016^000 
Capital employed, at 3U per acre * 29688^000 
Profit, ftated at the average produce, y 
of eleven per cent* on the capital-^l 395,680 
employed J 

Allowing the farmers five percent, each for thefr capi- 
tal (the, value, if it were not employed in agricnlture) 
dien the value of the agricultural induftry of the fianners 
' of this county will be fix per cent* of the capital, o£ 
^161,280. 

Where gentlemen take farms into^their own handv, 
generally fjpeaking, their produce and profit muft be 
ftated at cronfiderably Iefs; for, from a want of pra£kicai 
knowledge of the fbbjed, and not condefcending to ftck>p 
to the minutiai of the bufinefs, tjiey are fubjed to varums 

^ Too little foe acaUe ^ims j but taking ga&^lmd, woo^.wifte, Suu 
poay perhaps be near the truth. 
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impofirionsfrom tlieir tradefmen and labourers; which oc* 
cafion much lofs of time and profit. Some inftance€> 
however, occur of fpirit and great application producing 
efFeds creditable to the owners, and beneficial to fuch 
of their neighbours who are wife enough to follow good 
examples* 



Chapter V, 



IMPLEMENTS. 



THE Kcntxfh turn-wreft plough is almoft the only 
one ufed or known* ' Some few inflances of trials 
if the Suffolk ploughs, which go with two horfes abrcaft, 
and are driven by the ploughman, occur, but they have 
not been found to anfwer the purpofe of the farmers o/ 
thiscounty, and-are in confequcnce laid afide for the native 
implements ; which, for all forts of foils, and all required 
depths of. ploughing, is the beft I have ever feen and tried. ' 
It coniifls of a beam of oak ten feet long, five inches deep, 
and four broad ; behind which is a foot, five inches by 
three and a half, and three feet and a half long s on the 
top of. which the handles are placed ; the foot is tenoned 
to the end of the beam, and mortifed at the bottom to 
the end of the chep* Through the beam, at two feet 
five inches difbnce from the foot, is a fheath of oak feven 

inches 
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inches wide, and one and a half thick, which is mortifed 
into the chep in an oblique diredion, fo that the point of 
the (hare is twenty-two inches diftant from the beun. 
The chep to which the' fliare is fixed is five feet long^ 
four inches wide, and five inches deep. The fliare is e£ 
hammered iron, weighs about thirty-* two pounds^ is 
twenty inches long, and from four inches and a half to 
{even inches wide at the point; 

The upper end of the beam rcfts on- a carriage with 
two wheels, three feet two inches high. Op the axle- 
tree is a gallbws, on which is a Aiding bolfter, to let vp 
and down. Through the centre of the axle is a clafjp- 
iron, to which is fixed a flrong chain, called a tow, that 
comes over the beam, fo fixed, as by means of notches 
(or a pin called a check) to let the whcJe plough' out a 
greater length from the axle, thereby letting it down to a 
greater depth* 

This implement, altogether, is moft certainly a verjr 
heavy one, and, from its conftrudion, muft be mad« 
very ftout; as otherwife either the beam or chep wSl 
break with the force of four ftrong horfes, when it comft 
fuddenly againft a rock, or any ftifF place in the foil, a . 
hard beaten path, or root of a tree, &c. It is remarkable 
for going well among flints and rocks. With the& 
ploughs the foil may be turned up a great depths and laid 
quite flat, without any kind of furrow being left open ; 
which is a great advantage in a dry foil* They cofi, with 
every kind of tackle fixed for drawing them, entirely new^ 
about 5/. 51. each. 

With thefe ploughs four horfts are generally ufed M 
Eaft Kent ; and there an acre and a half is the corhboii 
day's work, a little more or lefs, hi proportion^ to the fHff* 
nefs or Itghtnefs of the foil : but in the weftern part of * 
the county, from the tenacity of the foil^ it is nectfiary to 

make 
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make the ploughs much ftouter, and to ufe fix horfes, the 
plough there being drawn by a long large iron link^ 
caUed a tow* which comes from the axle of the carriage 
round the heel of the ploi/gh. In that part of the county* 
they feldom plough more than an acre in a day, and 
fometimes not half fo muchp even when fix horfes are 
employed. 

In the Weald of Kent they have a foot-plough with a 
turn-wreft, for breaking up lays. They coft 2/. 151. each. 
A double plough from a Gentleman in Sufiblk has 
been fent to me ; and I have fpared tio exertion or atten* 
tion in giving it a fair trial ; but it has not fucceeded. 
The many flints which lie faft in the ftiff foils^ are con- 
tinually throwing the plough out of the land ; added to 
which, the deep open furrows and the uneven furface left 
by this inftrumenty are infurmountable objefkions^ e(pe* 
cially where drill machines are much ufed. 

A great variety of ploughs and machines for drilling 
every fpecies of graia is ufed in this county. The beft^ 
by far for drilling wheat, barley, oats, peafe, tares, &c. 
are made by Mr. Wellard of Deal. They are drawn by 
two horfes abread, in a double pair of fhafts ; drill feven 
rows at a time, each feven inches apart ; and are fo con- 
trived as to drill any quantity required per acre* They 
<are very fimple in their conftrufiion^ and not liable to get 
^ut of order. They coft 14/. 10s. each 

Harrows confift of four beams of aih, each four feet' 
and a half long, and two inches and a half fquare, framed 
together fo as to be four feet and a half wide behind, and 
four feet before ; there are fix or feven teeth of iron 
in each beam, which when new are eleven inches long, 
and weigh about a pound and a quarter each.- One boy 
vfually leadu a pair of horfes, each drawing one harrow* 

They 
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* 7*hey coft^ with a ftrong iron chain, called here a Har* 
row-ftrap, about ^ guinea. 

The carriages ufed for carrying corn to market, &c* 
are called Hutches, drawn by four, horfes; generally 
loaded with from feven to twelve quarters of corn, ac* 
cordmg to its weight and the diftance it is carried^ The j 
are thirteen feet long, are made crooked at the fides, that 
the width cannot be pofitively afcertained ; but are gene- 
rally three feet wide before, and four behind at the bot» 
torn ; and about fix or eight inches wider at top, an^ 
twenty deep: they are boarded at tjie fides and .ends cIo(e 
enough to carry fand. If made with wbodeioi axletree% 
they coft about twenty guineas; if with iron, twenty- 
five. 

The dung-carts are of various dimenfions, but moftly 
about feven feet'long^ and twenty inches deep , four feet 
broad behind, and three feet ten inches before; are uf- 
aally drawn by two horfes, and with broad wheels ; and 
with every thing new and well made, coft about eight 
guineas. 

Rolls of various fizes are ufed for breaking the clods ; 
they are made nine feet long, and from fourteen tq 
twenty-four inches in diameter; coft from 3A to lo/. 

Wheat is reaped with a toothed fickle ; barley and oats 

"are mown with a long icyUie and cradle; they are then 

bound into fbeaves, being drawn together on one, foot 

till the bundle is of fize Efficient for a band made of two 

lengths of the corn twifted together/ . 

Horfe-rakes are ufed for dragging together the loofe 
barley left by the binders ; they are made of oak, twdve^ 
feet long, with iron teeth fourteen inches in length and 
five apart ; t)ie beam is cut four inches by three. Thefe 
nd^es are drawn by one horfc led by a boy, with a man 

behind 



bekibd to lift it up ererjr time it is filled widi die oora*. 
Price from i8j. to lU 4i» ' . .. ' ■ 

Wheat ftubble-^rakes are ufed to drag that article tog^ 
ther, made on the fame principle as. the laft mentionedt 
but much heaviet) and two feet fhorter : the beam is five 
inches by four» drawn by two horfes. Coft about a/, ax* 

On the ftifF foils the Weft Kent double « harrows arc 
isfedy each of which requires two horfes ; they have fix 
beams, each with fix teeth projefbing ten or twdte inches 
from the wood. > They coft zL 40f. each. * 

Rpller» of ftone are ufed to break the ftiff foils, drawn 
by fix horfes : they coft from 12/. to 14/. each. 
^ Near Maidftonc, Hutches are made to contain two 
chaldh>ns of coals ; and coft-so^ In moft other parts 
they carry a chaldroii and a half; and coft about aj/. 
<each. 

In the Weald of Kent, carriages, called bavin tugs, are 
^chiefly ufed for faggots; and many ufe them for corn 
and hay. They carry 150 faggots; each four feet longt 
'and three girt. The hind and fore wheels are fourteen 
feet apart ; by which the length of the carriage is fq 
much, that the load lies very low, and is thereby Itfs lia^ 
bie to be turned over; 'which otherwife would often be 
the cafe in the roads of the Weald. This implement cofts 
•about 15/. or i6/. 

/ _ ' ■ 

Impkmmts and dfpindagfs t9 Ai H^f Otsunds. 

Every hbp'plantation of four or five acres, requires an 
T»aft abbut^xteen feet fqua^re,. which, built fabftantiaUy 
with the requifite ftowage room, cofts from i50/«.to 206A 

This is furnilhed with a fetof picking baikets, about 

twelve in number, which coft about 51. 6d. each; alfo 

a, good fcale-beam, with weights and fcales ; which, 

ler^ coft about $1. 

E A (him, 
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A Mm, made with a frame like a vhcdlMrrow, it 
cftecmcd the beft ibrt ; it coft( about «/. xr. ThU i 
pleoaent is a very ofeful and convenient one likicsrifcfoi 
naring up weeds on Aimtner-fallow*. 

A harrow to be drawn by one horfe, with a fnall 

«ifaeel in front, to go rotlnd at the endi of the plaotaDoo, 

tad a pair of baodles to be bolden by the roan who fol- 

t it, in order to keep it from bruiiing the bindi. Thic 

F {Bplemtnt cofts about i/. 151. 

A large iron peeler to make holes in the land for the 
pelct, coSa ts. or "js. A hop-dog, to wrcoch op the 
poles, cods y. 

The firfl, and I believe the only thrcfiiing mitl Id the 
cooaty, is at Bctfirsnger, which I created aboat tkne 
years ago. By a number of improvements, and after 
many alterations, I have the fatisfaftion to Bnd it aofwen 
iny parpofe extremely well. It requires four horfes» 
' about eight men and four boys to remove the corn from 
a diftant part of the barn, feed the mill, attend a winnows 
lag-fan, and flack the ftraw. With this afliftance, when 
rn yields well, it will ihTeHi and half-clean three 
ijuartcrs of wheat, or four of barley, or five of oats, per 
hour ; by which I find there is a faving of nearly one 
Italf of the Gxpcnce of threfhing, bcfides the advaatsge of 
getting the corn out cleaner from the ftraw. There u, 
however, no fmall inconvenience attending it in fo large 
a quantity of ftraw, chafi", &c. being got out at one time, 
when perhaps tt is ttot wanted ; and by that means, it 11 
either wtftcd 01 fpoikd by ntgleft before it comw 
to uTe. 
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Eightttieii, atfj.&^ttch ■ .. .^ - d x« ,m.:, 

Fourboysy at ii. each - .q 40 

Foarhorf(rt,:atai»6i&eadi r o to o 

Gfeaakig aad metfiudiig 04 q^wtert of 1 

wheat, at QiL each •* 1 ? ^ ? 

tf hkli is at>oiit ii. jj. per qtzarter^ or> at before ftated^ 
abo\it half price. 

Ckaning and meafiifing 39 quartesa of *) * * 

liaria^atsA U / ^ ' ? 

Other ^qpeacof) at above - 174 



wbich is fomewhat more tbp half price, barlej beiiur 
^ally thrcjlRied of.hte at aboQt lu 6d. per quarter. 

£* s. i. 

Cleaning and meafbring 40 q^arteri of 1 

ok^, at ii/. peic qaarter • j 3 4 

Othjbir ^Zj^ences,. as abbve' - ' t 7 ^ 
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Viach|^AM$l4eJ«09J^nW jt^ey being ufually 

til^xftMftjriiQ^t 1^ 3^p$r qx^rtfX* 
T|)^.guU 9^lt^»(^ ev^y kind (^cptJ^ 9jk}l(K^ dm it is 

jpfiul^ .^pi)e by tbic qprnptpjx p^c» ^JTo afcett^iio vhicty 

I kmtim^ H^^^ go^ieycni), ndgji^upflg 

4ilM|i in their refpeftivc barns, and then I IjsA th6 fame 
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weight of ftraw tbrefhcd after it came Crom the mill; 
and I found that the average produce of corn left ia the 
:aw, by the common mode of threfhing, was half a pint 
every thirty-fix pounds of llraw, more than n left Iqf 
the mill. 

The horfe-wheel is twelve feet diameter, in which 
there are 120 wooden cogs, which work into a caft iron 
nut, with fourteen cogs on the end of a horizontal fliaft ; 
at the other end of which, within fide the barn, is a fpur- 
ffheel, with fifty-feven wooden cogs, which work into a 
nut, fixed on an iron fpindle, in which is fourteen cogs. 
On this fpindle the cylinder is placed; it is five feet long, 
and three feet in diameter, and it has four beaters lined 
with thin iron plate fixed upon it, each pr<^e3ing from 
the face of' the cylinder about two inches and a quarter. 
When the horfes walk a tolerable pace, the cyliodet 
revolves upwards of 200 times per minute, making nine 
or ten hundred (Irokes in that fpacc of time. The 
leaters, by the revolution of the cylinder, meet two 
.uted wooden rollers working in contrary direAions, 
ly a wheel fixed on the horizontal (haft ; they arc die 
ftme length of the cylinder, and five inches diameter, 
^uid revolved near thirty tiroes per minute. 

The corn is drawn in between thefe two rollers, from 

^eff a feeding-board, as broad as the cylinder is long. 

The beaters ftrike the corn upwards, by which the 

[raw and corn together arc thrown over the cylinder, 

|.Snd drop down on a grating; through which the corn 

ipd chafF fall into a hopper, and from thence, pafs awiy 

;forc a winnowing-fan, by which the chaff is fcparated 

l^rom the corn. The flraw is pufhcd off the grating by a 

ifrfon who ftands by it, and from thence ii by others 

conveyed «t}ier out into the farm-yatd, or ftacked in the 
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barn f6r future ttfe. The cdrn^ with the rcgauuning^aff^ 
&c. it then pafled dirough a winnowing madiiaey and by 
that made perfedljr clean. 
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INC LOSING.-^ FENCES. — GATES. 
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THERE is no portionof "Kent that it occupied by a 
coihtniinity of 'perfiins^' hs m many other cfbiintiei* 
Our cofnmont^foi* live ftock are generally miich cotered 
With furze^ thorns, brakes^' or lieath, with a mixture of 
Idiots of poor grafs-land; the 'battle and (heep feeding 
tipon them, areof cQutfe in a half-ftarved ftate« The 
total deftrufiion of all commonable rights, by a general 
aft of' parfiMient for inclofing* is an objeft/ in my 
humble <^inioh, of the greateft magnitude to the 
interefts of this kingdom in general, and to this county 
in particular. There have been fome exertions for ac« 
cofflplilhing adivifion andindofure of an extei^ve com* 
mon iix Eaft Kent, within thefe few years ; which fidldd 
for wunt of unanimity among the peripns concerned. ^ 

The fences in the uplands confiftof old hedges iiich' 
as natdre has formed ; quickfet hedges raifed from the 
of the white thorn, and dead htdgeS),made ^m 
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Ac fpare bullies from tlic old hedge-rows. Ttnfbaaki 
nd ftonc wxlli are not ereAed for fences m thil cooMjr. 

In Romney Marfh, an immenre quantity of Oaken 
polls and rails arc ufed ; which arc brought ready pre- 
pared from the neighbouring woody part of the county. 
The old hedges, of natural growth, are ufually cot 
jown at from ten to twenry years olt! ; and the fences are 
then made anew at the expenceof3</. perrod, if the hedge 
. is bound; and 2J. williout binding. ■ Ten or eleven 
- Aakcs, and double that number of binders, are generally 
allowed to every rod. If ihcreis a ditch along the hedge, it 
is ufually fcowered out at the fame time, for jrf. per rod, 
if about three feet wide, and two deep; bat if w'tdct 
and deeper, then a grcawr price is given in proportion. 

Qaickfct hedges are planted •» the bank, made by the 
mould, dug from out of a ditch three feet wide, and two 
feet deep; and an hundred plants arc allowed to ervrj 
three rods. The bcft plant* areboMght of the iWr- 
ferymeo, at ii. per hundred. Sometimes plants art 
gathered out of ^c wood for 4^. per hundred, by tha 
labourers ; but they never {bcceed fo well as good cleui 
grown nurfery plants. There are other methods ufed ; 
fbmc approvinga broader and deeper ditch, while othen 
prefer planting on level ground ; but the method moft in 
life, is the one above mentioned. The dead hedges are 
made with white and black thorn-bulhes, at the cxpence 
of from 2</. to ji. per rod for workmanlbip. Thoft 
made with black thorn only, and well ftaked aad bound, 
vUl lafi five or fix years. 

The water-ditches, as fences in the maHhland% are 
from eight to fourteen feet wide ; and from three to five 
feet deep, with fidei fomewhit Hoping ; they are emptied 
of the mud and rotten vegetable matter, once in eight 
or ten years ; the expcnce of which operation, for thofo 
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of ouddliog dlmeafiona^ is about i &/• per tpds. £dc tli«(b 
of greater wid(th» apd^bcipg/u)! .of.npvuci, 21* p(pr,rodt ^ 
iliaipe. Thf poft aod railrfewci : iiii.Roiiioey Moilh tm 
aU made of oaky . at. the cxpenf^eof 9i«.peir rfd» if of 
three, raili; but if of four, thep,. i^f. pe^txodr Tl»iJ 

* Gates* Sjoch aaa^e iA,coiiuiion iift ar^ ohmKo^O^ 
witli^five bars *t 16;. per g^ite, for tj^.^vo^j^prkofily'^ 
iron bangiags at 6dn per paopd. In* tbpfe parts of tb^ 
county where oak. is mofr plcntifajiy tlie> p^ce i#:foiD|e»7 
wba]t lower* The gates; abomt aenjtleqvpni. ieata are oC 
various S^mh, omter^Lb, and. 0ri(ceiu, 
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T3^ gep«r3j.iq^AQdi>f cukivatipg *c lafi^ iajwith 
t))e caii^qa.turo7WxefbpU»ig^ 4re9^ de&rib^^ 
^J whidh ^yprj kmd, pf foU, howqi^, fi^li of flints, ia^ 
tun)e.d v]^/t^ any dppthy eyen to foujt^n or fifteea. 
Wh^», ^»> n^ccffaiy j and. the land^ by i^ qperaffoiiaf^ 
H hft ^ Uvfsl. as if it were dug^tf^ ih^ fpade; iif^if H'^ % 
gFt9t ady^n^. ifv dry^ foi|f ,: U^t fpfJi, adn^ltdfl^ a. <)j4ck. 
filtration of the water, require neither furrows^ ^Jf^ndge^ 
and the moifture is equally diffuTed over the furface of 
Ae earth ; which cannot poffibly be effefted where it ia 
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laid in high ridges* The ufual depth of ploughing for 
^U corn crops, is. from five to feven inches; the poor 
light loils being generally turned tip the fballovireft, and 
the rich loams the deepeft. Such parts of the low lahdty 
or fpringy hills^ which are wet, are ploughed with the 
tum-wreft plough, in flat ridges ; fome half a rod^ and 
others a rod in width ; the furrows between them^ after 
the com is harrowed in, are opened with an old plough^ 
with a wreft at each fide ; by which means the water in 
wet feafons pafles ofi^, and the land is covered with an 
even crop, fo that the marks of the furrows are hardly to 
be perceived in the crop when the corn is otit in car t*^— a 
very different, and furely much more beautiful objeft to 
view, than the crops on high round ridges,- where the 
Cops are always the only good crop^ and the lover patfs, 
generally a poor half-ftarved one. 

The ploughmen are generally as complete workmen 
as in any other part pf the kingdom. They have a pride 
in making good woilc ; but their natural fondnefs of the 
horfes, frequently prompts theq:i to take up their plough 
to a fhallower depth when their maftei's back is 
turned, in order to eafe their horfes ; which Ihews the 
.necefiity of a conftant and vigilant attendance of the far- 
mer to his ploughmen. 

The cVcn furface left by the tum-Wreft plough, is 
particularly favourable to the operations of the mowtfr ^. 
and likewife is very convenient to. the laying land down 
to pafture. Upon the whole, the tillage of land is no« 
where condufted in fuch a fuperior ftile as in many part* 
oiF this county; and nowhere aretobp feen fuch good 
crops on p^r foils, or crops in general {o clean and free 
from weeds. 
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Sect. II. -— Fallowing* 

■ • 

There is not any part of agriculture which ha« 
occafioned more difcuiliea and controverfy among 
i^ricers on bufbandry, than this fubjeft of Fallowing. 
By many, it is faid to be too littje pra£lifed; and b/ 
others, too much ib. By fome, fallowing is condemned 
altogether ; and by others, it is ftrongly recommended 
as the only method to deftroy weeds, and meliorate and 
enrich the foil. I fhall merely report what is the pra&icc 
of this county in general^ make a few obfervations on the 
neceffity and utility of it, and then give fuch inftmc* 
tions for making a good fallow, as my own ezperiencc, 
on a large fcale, for twenty-five years paft,' has taughc 
me to think the beft. 

it is to be nnderftood, that by a fallow, or fummer^ 
fallow, is meant land that bears no crop whatever for 
one year, and is well cultivated at proper intervals 
during the whole of that time; for if a crop of turnips, 
tares, or rye, for green food for fheep are produced, the 
land cannot be truly faid to be a complete fallow. Oa 
the high lands of the Ille of^Thanet, fallowing is the 
ufual practice every fourth year for barley ; but perhaps 
not quite fo much as formerly, becaufp a greater quan« 
tity of turnips are fown ; and a crop of peafe is fomer 
times fubftituted for a fallow* 

On the cold ftifFlaiidspn the hills running acrofs the 
county, from Dover to Wrotham, fallowing for whea^ 
every fourth year, is the general praftice. In Eaft Kent, 
fallows are always made on poor lands, more or Icfs, as 
ocpafion requires; in fome cafes, to get the land cleaxi 
from weeds ; and in others^ where weeds do not abound,. 

to make a good tilth for a crop of wlieat^ if ^ ftiiff and 

barley. 
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baricy, if a light foiU On the very worft foils, where 
wheat IS never fown^ fellows are frequently made for 
oats or barley, and for getting land into fine tilth for 
Tye-grafs, or other feed^. 

Itk the Ifle of Shepey, fallows are made every fiis or 
eight years for wheat; and in the Weald of Kent, the 
farmers are bound by the covenants of their leafes ta 
make fumroer-fallows, and to lime for wheat. 

On the clay and fHfF foils of Weft Kent, fallows are 
vfually made- for wheat ; and in all parts of |!he count^ 
where fainfoih is intended to be fown, a good fuoimer* 
fallow is invariably made by the beft hufbandmen* 

When any kind of foil has borne three or four crops, of 
corn in fucceffion^ and is become full of weeds, a well 
made fummer-faUow is ceruinly requifite,. not only to 
deftroy the weeds, but likewife to meliorate and' in* 
Vigorate the foil : it is the moft certain cure, tbc| 
l^edief^ and, in the end,' the cheapefL 
. There are many kinds of land which,, no doubt txajf 
by a proper fucceilioh of crops, and a vigilant attendance 
with the hoe and hand-weeding, be kept t(4erably clean, 
from weeds for a long feries of years, without the inter^i 
veAtion of a furomer-fallow. Bpt it muft be admitted^ 
that there are other untoward foils, which ail the art and 
ittduflry of man cannot keep perf<^dly clean and ia. 
good onjer for any length of time, without a fallow;, 
and there are other foils, which, if they coqid be hept 
tolerably free from weeds for 3 long time, might pcr« 
haps be more improved, and more proi^itably ipanaged by 
a f^How every four or five years* 

The foils that are eafieft kept cleao withput a fallow, 
are die dry fandy loams, chalk, and gravel, which can b^ 
worked afmofi; at any time; however wet; uid resuiily 
admit the operation of drilling and hoeing at all feafonstt 

Tbofe 
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Tiofe which moH rctjnirc falloiving, sea thcAiff, wet 
finis, that will not admit the operation of the ploaghs 
(in<t harrows but at certain intervals, when the land is 
bct\*ecn wet and dry; opportunltiei of working fuch 
ibils are frequently loft by bad feafoDi; in which cafe, 
wecdi will undoubtedly increaJe, and it h then impoffible 
Co eradicate them but by making a good fu m me r- fallow* 
or what is by fome called a fallow-crop (viz.) cabbage*, 
«r *inteT-tares ; neither of which will perhaps tOfn to fo 
flood an account in the cod at a complete fmnmer- 
fallow. 

The eold iret claf> bf this cmiiuy, rvea'if fhcy are 
tolerably clear from weeds, are fubjcA, after two or three 
crops, K> run together ; aad they then become fo exceed- 
ingly ftiff and cold, that, without the intervention of a 
fijouner-fallow to meliorate the foil,Tery poor crops only 
Sre to be cxpcfled ; whereat, when a good fallotr it 
made, an abandaot crop of wheat, and two or three 
good crops of fprin^-j corn, are frequently produced. Th« 
conftant praflice of making fuinmer- fallows in maof 
counties foe wheat, and fowing beans broad-caft after it, 
and then recurring to a fallow again, is moft certainly a 
Irad praAice ; and for landlords to compel their tenXBt* 
to make a fallow every third year on all kindsof foils, as 
is the pnftice in fome other counties, is the hcight-of 
•bfurdity -, and it is no wonder that fo many writen are 
found who condemn fallowing in toio, when they fee -fo 
frequently tlic mifchievout die As of fallowing under foch 
inaaagement. 

To make fummer-faUowv on light land, fuch as hazel, 
loAm, fahd, gravel, or chalk, to fow wheat upon, it ex- 
tremely wrong ; bccaufe experience tcachci us, that 
wheat, under fuch managenKnt, is very fubjed to mil- 
dew, lud to be root-fallen. All ftiff foils, sot fnlt of 
manure, 
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manure, nor very rich, may wiih fafcty be (bwn i 
wheat on a fallow ; and all light foils artf a fiat tilth f 
barley. 

A good fnmmcr-faHow is the beft preparation for z 
crop of clover ; and a clover-lay, of all the tiUhs knowoi 
is the beft for every other crop. But to fow clover on 
moft foils, without a previous fallow, ia a certain me- 
thod of riiDning the land to couch-grafs. 

To make a goad falhiVy all kind of foils Qiould be 
ploughed about five inches deep before Chriftmai ; and as 
foon as the land is tolerably dry in March, it Ihould be 
crofs- ploughed about £x inches deep. Stiff foils muft be 
left rough, until meliorated by rain, and then worked 
fine when between wet and dry; and al! light foils im> 
mediately harrowed clofe after the plough, in order to 
promote the vegetation of feedling weeds, that thcjr 
may be deftroyedby fubfcquent ploughingfi, which muft 
be repeated two or three times more; at intervals, » 
oppoituniues occur, during the months of May, Jane» 
and July ; every time reducing the land fine" immediately 
^fter each ploughing, while the land is moift, for the 
pnrpofe before mentioned, of promoting the vegetation of 
weeds. Particular care Ihould be taken not to touch 
^g land cither witli the plough or harrows, when it it 
theleaftwet, as that only kneads it together, an4cTcatta 
Ibore work to reduce it; betides locking up many of the 
/eeds of weeds within the hard clods, and thereby prt- 
venting vegetation ; by which fuch feeds arc rcferved 
for mifchievous cffefts in the following crops of corn. 

Some farmers in thiscounty, and many infomeothers, 
never plough tlicir fallows until they have fiiiifhed their 
barley-fowing in tJie fprlng ; and then, perhaps, nol 
again until the land is overgrown with weeds, I have 
fcmetimci fecit dung carried out, and laid io heaps, for 
■*~i.^-.i fprcading 
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tpTt^ding on juch fiaUows^ among green thiftlet andodier 
weeds above the ground. 

Fallows had better never be made at all, than be done 
in fnch a flovenly manner. 

S B c T. IIL — itptatioH rfCr§ps. • 

I8LB OP THANCT. 

I 

The general fyftem^-ot plan of management, in the 
lile of Thanet, on all the' thin light foils, has been, time 
out of mind, one of four courfes, viz. 

Fallovir^ 

Barlejr* 
Clover, 

Wheat ; 
but fttbjeA to feveral variations, which have much 
increafeJ of late. The foil having been greatly im* 
proved during the laft fifty years of excellent manage- 
ment, it is found that the courfe may be extended to 
advantage by fubftituting peafe for fallow, thus : 

Peafe, 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Wheat, 
and then return to a fallow as before, and fometimes, 
though but feld6m (and then generally confidered as bad 
management) a crop of barley is taken after the wheat, 
thus: 

Barley, 

Beans, 

Wheat,- 

Fallow,' &c. 
It is to be underftood here, that thii foundation of all 
good management, and the fyftem moft praQifed, \i'x\it 
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firft mentioned of four courfct; and it is by thU Cyi 
with the plenty of manure from the Tea-weed, tbai 
part of this ifland, nhieh is naturally as poor land as 
any in the kingdom, is made to pigduce fuch «xccUcnt 
crops of corn of the firfl quality. 

The deep rich fandy !btm before defcribed, and fome 
of the beft of the land ac the weft end of the idand, ar« 
cultivated under the round tilth fyfiem of Eaft Kent, VHk 

Wbeat, 
Barley. 

The procefs under the four courfe fyftem is, after 
raking up the ftubble of the wheat, and Hacking it neu 
the farm-yard for liitering hog-pounds, thatching, &c. to 
plough the land five or fix inches deep as foon as poffible 
in the autumn, which is crofs-ploughed when the land U 
tolerably dry in the fpring, and repeated two or three 
times during the fummer months. Between the times of 
ploughing, colleflions of mould, farm-yard dung, fea* 
weed, &c, are formed in convenient jiruatioos in the 
fields, which are turned over in the autumn^ and in frofly 
weather carried out on the fallow, at the rate of from 
forty to forty-five cart-loads per acre. This manure is 
fprcad and ploughed in as foon as opportunity offers; and 
the barley U drilled in, at the rate of three bufheli 
per acre, or fown broad-caft, four bufhels per acre, 
the firfl dry week in February or March; and if 
for clover or trefoil the next year, thofe feeds are fown 
with the barley : the clover or trefoil lies only one year^ 
and is ploughed about five or fix uiches deep in Novem- 
ber, and fowD with wheat. 

If no feeds arc fown annong the barley, the flubbic is 
fjougbed in about fix iaches deep in the winter, andharrow- 
ed the firft dry week, in February ; and then beans are dril- 
led in furrows cigl^een or twenty inches apart, at the rate 
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f»f fai£r Whtfapcr »cfc;'thcfari»Wf tit' hihr »i wd »!ind 
tlic kod gteeriUy roUcd down fmcMlu At fixm at the 
bouts ap)iear they are liorre4ioe4t tad fboietiiiMn ifmno* 
dkiteljr faantm^ acraft «the itimol^s; and thepy at fooa 
at tkey have recovered the binowiflg, they are hand^ 
hoednridi a hoe aboeit -fire inches broad, ^% each fide 
of the furrow, at the ezpence of 35. per acre.; wUak 
aperatioa it tepeatid in Majr^ or-the firft week in June, 
at 41* &/• per acre; the ground it diea ftirfcd with an 
aartkeo plate, to raiie a qnfattty of mould aga'mft their 
ftemt. 

As foon as the beans are harvefted, the Isadit (cufflcd 
with the feioad fliare^ and made perfe£tty cleai^4>y har- 
rowing, aad burning Ae weeds, if any, and then ploughed 
for*wlieat« In both cafet, whetfier clover49yt>r beaa«> 
ftnbUe, die wheat is ufually fown three bwflieU.pcr acre^ 
after having been fteeped in lak wateif from fire tolwelva 
hours, and misled with flaked lime* "When pcafe kXLow 
Ac wlieat, they are drilled io, and managed in every re* 
fptSt the fame as the bean -crop, except harrowing, ^fi^r 
<he'horie-hoe« The bariey aad odter crops after peaie^ 
are managed the fame as if the land had been a fummer- 
fallow, inftead of peafe. Under the round tilth fyftem, 
the bean and wheat crops are managed the fame as be- 
fore mentioned ; but the barley is ufually fewn-^acer, ia 
order to give time; by thrice ploug^gi to de»i the land ; 
and the mamire is generally :^;nread <m the ba^ley-^bibUds 
lbrbeaos« 

ltadifii*ieed is frequentty fown o>n theie lands in- 
IfaNtd bf beans,' for tiie London tnarket ; and can%ry-feed 
in lieu T]f wheat, both on(heelover4ays^and bean4lab* 
t>1et^ The radilh lis fown in March, on furrows made 
iR^diatwo or thTe&<heped* plough, about^ten lAches 

a A provindal torn for s pkcs rf W9od 00 wliith die ihare is find. 

• ■ '* ■ -^patt. 
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aptrt^ two or tliree gallons of feed per acre : as foon a»' 
they appear, every other row is oat up with a horfe-ho^ 
leaving the rows twenty inches apart* When the plants 
get two or three rough leaves* they are hoed out to the 
diftance of from ten to fifteen inches apart in the rowst 
and then kept clean by a iecond hojrfeand hand-hoeing^ 
ifnecefiary. 

The crop is feldom fit to reap dll October, and fome* 
times is out in the fields till npar Chriftmas, without re- 
ceiving any injury, from, the wet weather; it being ne- 
cefiary that it fhould have much rain to rot the pod»f 
that it may threfll well. 

Cai^ai^ is fown the firft dry week in February, on 
furrows ten or eleven inches apart (the land being pre- 
Tioufly made fine and light on the furface ) about four 
or five gallons per acre ; and as foon as the furrows can be 
feen, they are hoed with a Dutch hoe, at the expence of 
IS. Sik per acre, and kept clean by repeated hoeings, when 
neceiTary, during the fumpier. It is genenilly ripe by 
the beginning of SeptembeiC Like radifhes, it requiret 
much time in the field, and feldom fufiers by wet wea- 
ther. 

Chalky, foil forms a very confiderable part of the 
diftrift under furvey. This fort of land cannot be 
/aid to be under any fettled fyftem of management 
.for thctre are;almoft as many fchemes of pra£lice as far« 
mcrs ; much of it is down-land, or (heep-walks^ fbme of 
which (although no very material part) has been fo rime 
out of mind; and fome tenants are reftrained (very inju« 
•dicioufly) from breaking up thofe old downs. The prac- 
tice . has been chiefly, when old fh^ep;"Walks have beea 
ploughed up, to do it in wet weather, in the midft of 
winter, when other arable lands are too wet to work with 
advantage; and the principal inducement has beeii dtat 
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of employing the teams wben th^y would probably be 
doijnig mifphief pn b^er foils* This fort of .land, whefi 
lb plp^gh^d^ is ufually Ibwn in March, with bkck or 
grey oats, which,^from being jgenerally over-mh wi^ 

, charlock (provincially calIe2llUnkle) produces very poor 
crops, fometimes hardly worth harvefting. The <;rop qf 
oats is generally fucceeded by a fallow; perhaps .ioWst 
with colefeed, and then oats with feeds ^; and after that 
^ropi if the land can be folded* a flight crop of wheat it 

^ obtained ; but that only on fpme of the beft parts of th^ 
field, where there is a greater depth of foil, or the flat 
tops offome downs, where there is a foil fomewhat ftiffei; 
imd better, than the flopes of the :hill;s« Sotnc of the 
courftis of crops of the down-lands, when pU^ughed^ axis 
as vnder, YW.^ 
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7- 5. 9. 

Downfliare Tarnipi DownftiareTumipl Downftiare 

Turnips Turnips Wheat 

Barley Barley Barley 

Clover Siinfoin Oats 

Wheat Oats 

Fallow Rye Graft. 

The five firft mi laft are the prevailing courfes, and 
are each of them very bad, as they generally tend toim- 
poverifh the foil, and make it worfe, if pofRble, than be- 
fore ; for whatever grows upon it is carried to the barn 
among other crops, and the ftraw goes to the general maft 
of dung, and increafes the heap for the better fort of 
land. Scarcely any body thinks of dunging this ibil* 
znd it is confequently impovcrilhed, by being robbed of 
every thing it produces. But it is not fo with the fixtb, 
feventh, and eighth courfes, for there the burnt turf pro- 
duces turnips almoft to a certainty ; and by folding thcfe 
cfF with Iheep, much manure is left on the land, and at 
Aout crop of barley and clover obtained ; the clover 
being again folded off, a good crop of wheat is produced, 
and the land is in a gradual courfc of improvement. 
The ninth, and laft mentioned, is the courfe after down- 
fliaring that has hitherto generally prevailed; and is the 
moft dcftruftivc plan that can be devifcd. It is this in- 
judicious management of <!ow nth are land that has brought 
thepraSice of downlhariug into difrepute. Four crops 
of white corn in fucccflion, with rye grafs at laft, would 
impoveriOi the bell land in the kingdom ; what then ntuft 
it do on fomc of the worft ? Even if rich land wa? well 
manured for a crop of wheat, and that fucceeded by 
three crops of white corn and rye grafs, it muft inevita- 
bly Ijecomc poor; and then the coat of manure might 
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With as much propriety and jnfiice be condeiniUrd^for 
kaving done the injury, as the downlhare for ha?ijDghuit 
the land before mentioned. In Iborjty. it is not dowi^ 
Iharing^ bnt the wrong management afterwards that 14 
deftrudive. Downfluring is the greateft improvempat 
yet known for chalky foils^ if rightly managed. 

Loamy foils are ufually under the round tilth fy^em q£ 
Eaft Kent, viz* 

Barley, 

B«an«t 

Wheat. 

The barley is a deanfing crop^ by being firjS plou^iol 
in mnter^ and then twice or thrice more in dry weather 
in the fpring, before the barley, is fowB* Some farmer% 
whofelandia Ycry clean^ plough only twic^ and thea 
drill the barley in Aprils in .rows from feven to ten inches 
apart, hoeing and hand -weeding the intervals* Four 
bufhels are fown broad-cafi, fuid from two and an half to 
three drilled per acre. Barley is mown, and after lying 
a week or two, is bound in fheaves^ and fet up into ihocka 
of ten at a place, to be tithed. When the wheat-fowing 
is over, and the dung intended for beans is carried out^ 
th^ barley ftubbles are then ploughed in. The beant 
are put in rows, from eighteen to twenty inches apart, if 
boxed in, four bufhels per acre; it drilled or dropped by 
hand, three only ( the crop is horie a^d hand-hoed, as 
in the Ifle of Thanet ; and the whole, with the fucceeding 
wheat crop, is inanaged as meiitioned in that diftrid. 
See page 63. 

The ftrong cl'ed^e is generally under a four courfii 
fyftem of 



Fallow, 


Or, 


Fallow, 


Oats, 




Wheat, 


Clover, 




Clover, 


Wheat; . 




Wheat. 
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.' Irke oftts amd dover are fown, in % Arj feafen, in 
libKh ; Vtkt clover is generally fed with iheep, and fiolded 
for wheat, which b fewn early, that the work may be 
tnifiied before much wet leather fets in.^ If. the hl^ 
low is cropped widi wheats it is fown the end of OAober^ 
or begmnrng of November; the clover-feed in .tibatdilfe 
18 fown on the wheat in the ipnng^ and covered widi a 
roll only ; for this foil is generally too moch pulverized 
with froft to admit harrowing at that time.' The clover 
is fed off by (heep, as before tnentioned| and the crops 
of wheat and oats are harVefted as on the other foils al* ^ 

IWRly ddfcribcd* 
Hie faslzel mould is nnder .different Mleiiis st -dtflferent 

|Aaces^ according to the fancy of tSie farmeii^ br fitosdot 

bfhislkfid. Some purfte the Norficflk fyftemt^ 

-Tmtiips,^' 

B^tley^ 

Ch^tfr, • . 

' "Wheat; 

oihenliie Eaft Kent^ of 

Barley, 

-Beans, 

Whcit; . ' 

and others l?eas. 

Barley, 

Clover, 

Wheat. 

Some fow early peafe and turnips the fame year. . 

This fort of foil being*dry, and very eafytill^qfed'laad, 

maybe managed as well under one courfe aai ant>Cher. 

If the occupier has with it a tra£t of grazing land, he finds 

turnips and clover convenient and purfues the Norfolk 

fyftem ; oh the other hand, if he has no gra&*land, or 

has the corn-tithes himfelf, he finds it moft advantageous 

to 
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to parftte t^ Eaft Kent fyftem.. The methodi ufed foir 
fowing and harrowing the feveral crops^ are the fame iui 
before mentioned; it it niedLcikp fJiercfore^ to repeat thatt 
here. 

The fti£F clays on the tops of ttiie chalk-hilU are under, 
a four cburfe fy ftem of 

. Fallow, 

Whea^ 
; ]pcaM, 

Barley; 
and z very good one it it for fuqh a fi>U» The faU 
low gives an opportunity of getting a fiae early wheat 
feafony which is v^ neceflary on this cold backwazd 
land* The whdat ftubble^ u ploug^ied ibon in tl\e winter^ 
by which the froft brings the furface into fine order for 
drilling the beans as foon as the land gels dry in the ipri]^g» 
The beans art horfe and h^md-hoed to keep the land deao. 
for the barley-cropj whi^ is putihto the land at twa 
ploughiogs only. The corn it harvclted in the iame 
manner as on other foils^ but is much later than on any, 
other fort of land. The wheat-harveft .ufually conunen« 
ces about fpiuteen or eighteen days late^r than in the Iflc 
of Thanety or towards the end of Augufi, and other crops 
in the fame proportion, 

, THE LAND IN THB VICINITY OF SANDWICH, 

FAVBRSHAM, AND DEAL. 

The dry -loamy foils are cultivated in the round tilt!^. 
fyftem of Eaft Kent ; namely, 

, BaUey, ^ . .. 

Beaps, 
' Wheat. 
A f ew Mts are. XoiKPr laftead of barl^^aad jpeafe mr 

-Fa 'fteadl 
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fteaJ of beans ; and fomet'imes a crop of canary is fc 
on the bean-ftubble inftead of wheat. 

Barley is (own or drilled on the third ploughing, at the 
end of April and beginning of May : the quantity of feed 
fown, and other maciagementt the fame as before dcfcribcd 
on the loamy foils of Eaft Kent, When the land is ma- 
nured, the dung is generally laid upon the barley -ftubble 
for beans, at the rate of forty or fifty cart loads per acre ; 
when ploughed, the beans are drilled, or dropped by hand, 
from three to four bufiiels per acre ; the crop is frequently 
liorfc and hand-hoed three times each, and always kept 
perfcflly clean from weeds. It is harveftcd as in other 
parts; after which the land is ploughed once entirely 
Bat, and fown widi wheat chic fiy in the month of No- 
Ttmbcr. The crop of wheat is carefully hand-weeded 
in the fummcr months, and the harveft ufually commeo- 
ees a few days later than in the Iflcs of Shepey and Tha- 
nct, or about the firft wcelt in Auguft. 

The ftifFwet clay of the lower parts of this diftriS is 
much ofit under a two courfe fyftem of beans and wheat 
alternately. The beans are always put in rows, twenty 
inches apart ; they arc frequently planted by women 
dropping them by hand, while a man follows and covers 
them with the loofe mould which he cuts and draws from 
the next furrow, with an inftnimcnt called a planling- 
hoc. Wheat is fown broad-caft before the rainy feafon 
commences in the autumn ; and this land is laid in flat 
ridges of half a rod or a rod in width : after fowing, the 
ridge-furrows arc opened, to let off the water in winter. 

The bed of thcfe iliff wet lands are often fown with 
canary, inllead of wheat, and garden-beans are planted 
inAead of common ticks; thcfe arc the windfor and toker 
beans, which are dropped by hand, at the rate ofiix 
bufliels per acre, tn rows twenty inches apart. They 
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timet produce very abundant cropf, and great profit; at 
other times, when too much land is planted, and the crop 
happens to be indifferent, they iell at low prices, and 
turn to a very bad account; and at fuch times are given to 
fattening bullocks, (heep, add pigs. Both die bean and 
canary-crops are kept clean by repeated hoeings« The 
canary is cut in September, at the expence of 61; or ft. per 
acre, aiid is left a great while in the fieldy in lumps of 
half a fhekf at a place, before it is fit to carry into the 
barn. The expence of thrafhing this feed is 6s. ox fs. pet 
quarter; and its cha£Fis thebefi: horfe^f ood of tijie kin4 
that comes out of the barns. 

ISLE OF SHXPBY* 

The general rotation here is beans an4 wheat altera 
nately ; and when the land gets foul, or the farmer thinks 
it wants reft, he fubftitutes a fallow for the bean-crop^ 
which is done once in fix or eight years. On the gra« 
velly parts they fow a few oats» and fometimes barley. 
Some turnips are fown; but from the land holding the 
wet fo late in the fpring, they are of little ufe to the 
grazier. If the cabbage-Krulture is beneficial in any fitua« 
tion, it muft be a great acquifition in this iiland, as a 
fubftitute for turnips ; and the foil is well known to be 
particularly favourable to their growth. 

Much clover is fown with great iuccefs ; and the lay 
is the farmer's favourite tilth for the wheat. The land 
IS ploughed in the winter for beans, with four horfes, 
which plough about an acre in a day with much diffi* 
culty. The beans are drilled in rows, about twenty 
inches apart, as loon as the land will admit of it in the 
ipring ; they are horfe-hoed twice, and hoed and weeded 
by hand once. The beans areliarvefted as in other parts 
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of the county, and the ftubbles are ploughed only oftC^ 
and then Town with wheat in Oftober : the land is laid 
in flat ridges with open furrows, to carry away the water 
in winter. The harveft ufually commcucca as early aa 
in any part of Kent. The wheat which this iflaod pro- 
duces, is generally the bcft that goes to London market ; 
it frequently weighs fixty-four pounds, the Wincheftcr- 
bvfhel; and, Irom its early harveft, is of a fine colour^ 
and the bran of courfc is very ihin. The beans alto are 
a very good fample ; both the crops of wheat and beans 
are very large, when the land is in good order. 

The clover that is fown in this ifland is mown twice ; 
the firft time for hay, and the fecond for feed. From the 
carlincfs of the foil, the hay is got offfoon enough for 
the fecond cutting to come in good time for the feed-crop. 
This ftiff foil, with a good harveft I'eafon, produces fre- 
quently great crops of very excellent feed. 

THE DVLAND FARMS OF WEST KENT. 

The mode of cultivation, or rotation of crops, varies fo 
much through this part of the county, that it is impoffi- 
blc to lay down any particular fyftem as the practice of 
the diftriA; every farmer follows that plan which he 
thinlLs will anfwcr his purpofe beft ; and hardly any two 
neighbours adopt the lame mode. Many ' that fet 
out with a particular fyflem in view, are driven from it 
by an unkindly feafon, and the untowardnefs of the foil. 

The chalky lands, when under the plough, are cropped 
with turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, for one, two, or 
three courfcs, and then laid to fainfoin or rye-grafs for a 
few years ; after which the fame courfc is again followed. 
This is eafy tillage-land with four horfcs : the value of 
ploughing an acre it 71. or 8f, 
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The day foils, where they hwe fettled fyftcmt %nA fa* 

Tourable ieafpns which adm>t the parfuing- theniy art 

under the following courfesy viz. 

Fallowy , Fallow, Fallow, 

Wheat, Wheats Wheat, 

Cloyer and TrefoU, Cbvor and Trefoil, Oats, ' 

Wheat, Oats, n Feafc 

On the hill above Wrotham, Sec. 

Fallow, Wheat, Gloter, Wheats Oats. 

They frequently fow fainfoin or rye-grafs for a few 

years, an'd then break up with a fallow, and pi^rfiie th^ 

fame courfe again. This land is plwaghtd with fix, and 

fometimes eight horfes. Value of ploi^hing an actc^ 

from lai. to ibu 

The grarvel and fandy foils. 

Tamips, Turnips, Turnips, Turnips, 

Barley, Oats, Barley, - Barley, 

Clover, Clover, Clover, Clover, 

Wheat, Wheat, Wheat, Peafe. 

Oats, 

It is dry land and ploughs light ; value of ploughing 6i. 

or 7/. per acre. 

The haflbck, or ftone-ihatter foils, are under one of tha 

following fyftems : 

Turnips, 

Barley or Oats, 

Clover, 

Wheat, 

Peafe, 



Turnips, 
Barley, 
clover. 
Wheat, 

# 

Beans, 



Wheat. 
. This land works kindly, and is ploughed with four 
liorfes, for about 71. or 8i. per acre* 

Coomby and pinnacky foils .are nearly under the fame 
fyfiem as the clay already defcribed. 

The 
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The hazel-mould is ftequently managed with four 

. tourics ; turnips, barley, clover^ and wheat, with varia« 

tions of fubftituting oats for barley, and peafe for wheat ; 

and fometimes after wheat and clover-lay, a crop of ^afe* 

On the traft of land betweea the borders of the 
Thames and the 'billy the gravelly foilsr are often dropped 
with early peafe, which are gathered green for the London 
market ; and then turnips the fame year, fucceeded by 
cats^ clover, and wheat, in fucceffion. Sometimes rye 
and winter-tare^ are fown, to be fed off with ewes and 
lambs in the fpring^ and then followed by turnips, &c. 

The poor chalky land of this part js cultivated as at 
ether places, and. fown with fainfoin; great crc^s of 
which are produced by the affiftance of foot, alhes, &c 
from London* 

The beft land of the vallies is, much of it, under a 
fyjftem offix courfes; namely, turnips, badey, cloyery 
wheat, beans, and wheat.' . ' 

For turnips, on the chalky ^nd other poor foils, the land 
is ploughed in the winter, and crofs-ploughed in a dry 
time in the fpring, as in other parts of the county al- 
ready mentioned ; and generally manured with farm- 
yard dung, and mould"- from hedges and ditches, before 
the third or fourth time of ploughing, unlefs manure it 
carried out for the preceding crop of wheat ; for, without 
the land is in good heart, the pooreft forts, efpecially^ will 
not produce good turnips. They are fed off with flieep^ 
and the land, if it is fiifi> is fown with oats on one 
ploughing;, and if light and kindly for barley, that grain 
is fown inftead of oats ; for which the land is fometimes 
twice ploughed. The clover-feed is fown on 1x>th crops 
before the laft harrowing; a great part pf .the clovar 
is mown for hay, and dien fed off the remainder of the 
fummer ; when it is ploughed once , and fown with 
wheat ; for which crop a clover^lay is efteemed here on 

thcfe 
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thtfe foilsi as well u in other parts of Kent^ the beft tilth 
known. 

The ftifF red clays and coomby foils, are always fum^ 
itier«>fiaIlowed for wheat ; three or four plongbings ait 
given, as time and feafons will allow ; but bad iaaime.r<» 
fallows, are frequently made on fuch land, notwithftanding 
every exertion of die hulbandman. They are fown as 
early as opportunity will admit, and the fame rule is ob^ 
feived When cropped with oats or peafe ; for as the cultt* 
vator cannot always fow when he wiflies ; he muft there* 
fore do it when he can. When thefe forts of land are 
laid down with feeds, what the Norfolk farmers call 
layers, they are fown with rye-grafs, clover, and trefoil; 
they continue two ot three years, and are then ploughed 
in the winter, and made a fummer*f allow for wheat, with 
the fame courfe as before. 

The fandy and. gravelly foils, intended for turnips, are 
frequent!]^ fown with rye, which is fed off with iheep pre* 
vious to fowing the , turnip-feed. This may be of great 
advantage to the fheep, (hould there be a fcarcity of food 
in the fpring; but it muft tend to exhauft the foil, and 
weaken the turnips, unlefs the (bleep get great part' of 
tiieir food by day on grafs-land, or other feed, and go 
to the rye by way of folding the land at night ; or if 
the land is to be manured for turnips, there is no fear of 
a crop ; in that cafe, the fowing of rye may be excellent 
management; and indeedi every plan is excellent on 
tiiefe foils that tends to fecure good crops of turnips ; 
for that is the very cflence and fpirit of good hufbandry^ 
' Not only the manure of the fl^eep in feeding off the 
turnips on thefo loofe lands, but the treading of thor feet 
is of great fervice. 

The barley and pats are fown as early as poffible, and 
•re mown as in oijier ])arts of the county; but here they 

are 
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au'C not boond in ibeavcs^ but raked together by hauid, 
and carri(6d into the barn loofe, where they are troddea 
with a horfe* The clover is mown (or hay, %ad fed after 
wkh fheep till atttuooH and then once ploughed Gmt 
wheat. 

The ftone-fhlsttter, loamy foils, , and bazel-monldf 
are of a light dry nature, and may be worked almoft a( 
any time. Theie, are m^de into good tilths for turnips, 
and frequently produce fine crops without any manure* 
The fooner the turnips are fed , off, ^d the land fown,; 
the better the prpduce in general of bariey and oati ; al<i- 
though great crops are fometimeff . obtained by a late 
fowing^ if kindly (bowers foon fucceed ; but late (bwingi, 
with a fucceffion. of dry weather, generally hiL The 
dorer crop and wheat fowing are managed as ^before* 
mentioned on other foils ; only it is to be remes^red^ 
that the fecond growth of clover on thefe, as well .as all 
other foils, is fometimes faved for feed, but not in any 
great quantity. When beans or peafe are put in on the 
lirheat-^ubble, the operation is performed by drilling 
acrofs the furrow as fcon arthe land is dry in the fprinig; 
the crops are managed in other refpe&s by hoiung, 2pc» 
at ih Eaft Kent^ and the bean-ftubble is fown with whea^ 
as defcribed in that diftrift. ^ 

The early peafe for gathering green, are drilled in ipw% 
eight or nine to the rod, in the end of November^ or ho^ 
ginning of December; they are generally fold by the 
acrc^ to perfons who .gather thcih, and fend thw^ by wa» 
ter firom Gravefend, or by land-carriage to the Loedoa 
market. The pea*ilraw, when ftacked dry, is CjfteflBied 
very good fodder for cattle and iheep. The lai^ if 
immediately ploughed and fown with turnips. , Manure 
is not always, but (hould be, carried out for peafe, 'l>y 
which no time is loft in getting the turni]p fowing foiw 

wardji 
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; fthd ikc iftiamiFe U by that ineain urbft worked 

among the foil, to the immediate benefit ^f the joong 

• toraips, which is'of die ^itmcrft miportance ; . for by m 

rapid growth, they get oat «f die way of their great 

enemy the jRea, 

Rye and winter-itares are fbwn in great quanlitiet near 
London^ -fbt i^iiig«*Ceed ibr ^eady lambs ; they are fied 
clff in good time for a cropeof tvn<iiips« 

The general managemeiit of this diftiif^ whenoom* 
)>ared with that of many^thdt^ountiety may l>e faid t0 
be very good; but it will by no means bear a comparifoa 
with fome of l!he eastern -parts of ^is county^for deaali* 
xsdb of tfrops, and general a:£tivfty in the anickiof hi* 
hour ; which are matericA oiroumftanctk in iced itime and 
hatycft. ' ■.- - ^ 

The chalky foils are always ^fuh^A to charloek ; and 
are frequently Teen quite yellow*in June and Jiily whh 
that plant in bloom^ overtopping the crops of coin, 

T»£ W£ALD OF K£KT, 

The covenants in the ieafes between landlords and 
aenantSy point out' the fyftem to be purfued;; whijch ia 
fallow, wheat, oats, dovei^ or layers for two or three 
years. The tenants are bodndto lay one hundred 
hufhels of lime per acre on the fallows for wheat ; and 
£eneratty put on double that quantity. 

T^s lime is made of chalk, from the hill before 
mentionedi and is brought :fcom the diflance of twenty 
miles to fome of the parifhes, though there is excellent 
limeftone in the CentnA)f the Weald ; and even in. the 
jparifli of Bctfaer£clen, famous for a fine limeftone, <:alled 
. Betherfden Marble, chalk-lime is preferred ; and the chalk 
to make it is procured from a confiderable diftance. 

Chalks 
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1 

Chalk-lime is applied to ftiff cla]r*Unds,, and ftone-UflM 
to iandy foils. 

The old lays are ploughed late in fpring ; generally ia 
At month of May for the firil time. 

They are crofs-ploughed and well harrowed, as oppor<« 
tunity offers^ during the fummefy in dry weather. 

The lime is difperfed in heaps^ pf a load or two at « 
place, during the fummer, and {pread with a (hovel out 
of a cart before the laft ploughing for wheat ; which it 
generally fewn in the month of OAober, and reaped in 
the middle of Auguft, 

The wheat;-ftubble is cleared in the autumn and nfedfojt 
thatch, littering the bullock-yardsyScCk The land if plough* 
cd fix or feven inches deep^ and the oats are fown with thef 
clover feed, without any other ploughing, as foon as th« 
land gets dry in the fpring. The foft wet clay-^foili are 
generally fown with rye-grafs and clover together. The 
crops .of feeds are mown for hay, and then fed off until 
the land is ploughed, except in fome cafes where clover 
is fowa alone on the beft land, which is mown twice ; 
the firft time for hiy, and t^e fecond for feed. In the- 
beft land, .heaps and peafe are fown on thp dover-laysji 
and on the old layert of grafs : peafe frequently f^cceed ; 
beans very feldom. The hazel mould and beft iaody 
foils a,re under the four courfe fyftem of tutnips, barley, 
clover, /and wheat. The turnips are frequently carried off 
the land ; which fo exhaufts the ^oil, that the cloYer-la^t 
are often ploughed up for a fummer*falIow« 

ftOMKBY MifkSH. 

The very (mail portion of land under the plough is 
wonderfully produAive in wheat, beans^ oats, and pea(e. 
The quantity annually broken up is thought to increafc^ 

owini; 
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owing to the moderate compofitton taken by the Aergf 
in lieu of tithe, and the jaftonifhing produce of the land. 
The prafitce of ploughing however, ii not general r and 
the greateft quantity in any one perfon's handt, hafdiy 
exceeds eighty acret ; very few have half fi>. muchy and 
xnoft of the tenants none* . 

The firfl: cfop» whdx the matihrland is ploughed, is 
ufnally peafe; the fecond peafe or beans; and then 
wheat fttcceeded by beans, and wheat alternately for a 
few years, with fometimes a variation of a crop of oata 
or peafe. 

Culture^ ProAui^ &!r« 

The crops moft commonly grown in Kent, are wheat, 
.barley, beans, oats, and peafe; aifo hops, canary-feed, 
radifh-feed, turnips, and colewort : tinpfe are the prin** 
cipal ones, and are fpund almoft on every farm, haying 
a foil adapted for them. The quantity of iced fown, and 
method of culture, are mentioned under the title Rstathn 
pfCropi. 

Wheat, The number of forts of this grain Is annually 
increafing, by importation from fdreign countries* 

_ . ■ . * . 

Of the old forts, are the brown and yellow Lammas ; 
the White Straw, Fulham, and the White or Egg Shell* 
The Brown Lemmas, till within thefe twenty or thirty 
years paft, was the fort chiefly cultivated in this county ; 
but it is now giving way to a variety of new fpecies, as 
well as fome of the. other did forts. 

By fome experiments I made in the years 1777 and 
1782 ^, I found t^is the leaft produfiive of th& feveral 
kinds ; and have never fince fown any of it^ 

f See Annals of Agriculturci vol. 4, page sSo* 

This 
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This is l^e cominon brQwii»ftrawed whetf; it snMfl 
with a long joifited ear, the chaff of a dark brown cdour ; 
the ftraw is long and apt to fall ; the hull or bran duBy 
and ik>ur tery white^ and the corn mellow in grinding { 
for which reafons it is cffteemed by the millers as ^m 
beft of the old forts for their tife. 

The Yellow Laminas reiembles the Bitown in tretj r6* 
CpeAy except that the colour of 'die grain is of a yeUov 
hue, and the chaff of a A)inewhat lighter colour. 

The white ftrawed wheat takes its name fro^i tlie 
colour of its ear; in other counties it bears the appellfli* 

tion of the Kentifh White Straw. This kind fends out a 

> • • • 

greater number of ftems from the fiool, or plants than 
the other forts; ^nd by that^ineslns is often a very thick 
crop on the land. The .ftraw is generally fomewhat 
fliorter than that of many other kinds, and not quite fp 
liable to f^ in^ rainy feafops. It is on thefe accoimts 
much fown in the eaftern part of this county i hvLtp 
from its dull colour, its having a thick bran, and often 
grinding very fteely, it is not much approved of By 

the millers* 

I* ' 

The Fulham alfp prdduces a white ftraw^. which grows 
fhort and coarfe : this kind is very produ£tive, efpeciallf 
on poor land ; but the grain is very coarfe, and the braa 
thick : from which circumftances it is the leaft valioablo 
to the millers of any kind yet mentioned. 
. The White, or Egg Shell wheat, is known by its. pro* 
ducing a white ftraW, a fmooth white chaff, and very 
white grain ; the bran of which is fomewhat thick, but 
the floor remarkably white. It works mellow in grind* 
ing^ is ve^y early ripe, and fo free in the part >^ ^ 
blow out in windy weather^ Thik kind| from rich fandj 

loamsp. 
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!oamS| is often a beautiful, fample ; and when fo^ bringt 
the higheft price of any fort. 
The new forts of wheats which have been introduced into 
this county within thefe laft twenty or thirty years»arethe 
Hoary White, the Nonpareil, the Pilbeam, the Square 
Ear, and the Hoary Brown ; with a variety of other forti 
very lately introduced, and but little known* 

The Hoary White, by fome called the Velvet Eared^ 

is by far the moft valuable, becaufe it is very produ£tive, 

and the beft for the millers ufe. The flraw is white and 

fhort, the chaffis covered with a thick fine down^ fome- 

what of a brownifh hue; the grain is remarkably fmally 

' and of a dull white colour ; the bran very thin, fo that 

fome grains are almoft tranfparent when held up to thf 

' light. It grinds very mellow, and makes a beautiful fine 

white flour. From the quantity of down upon the chafi^ 

and its fmall ears binding up very clofe in the fheaf, thi$ 

kind, in a rainy feafon, is apt to vegetate very freely in the 

I field ; on* which account it is not fo proper to cultivate 

in a moift climate, and in fmall inclofures, that are not 

open to the winds and fun. 

The Nonpareil is a fort faid to be brought into this 
country from America; it has a bright ftraw with a 
brown ear ; and the grain is vejry white, large, and 
plump. It is very produ£^iv£ on all foils, thraihesvery 
free, and yields, in that operation, the greater part of 
its chaff; thereby producing a great quantity of horfe- 
meat. It grinds very mellow, and is well efteemed by^ 
the millers., ^ ^ 

The Pilbeam h a brown wheat, growing v6ry ftilF, an^ 
is generally thick on the land. The. graiill is fmall and 
pkunp, fomewhat of a yellow brown. It is faid to be 
rery produdive on rich Jands^ and is a valuable kind to 

' G mix 
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mill with editrs, but will not of itMt leaAt a go<i4 \ott€ 
of bread, from its not working ptcpeil j ia the ad of fee- 
meatiktioB. The bakers fay it wiU not rift well after the 
yeaft is put to it. 

The Square Eared wheat is a very produdive kind; bii^ 
from its being apt to drop out in the field before it ia 
ripe, and, ia confequence, to blow out in gales of wind, 
it is not much cultivated. 

The Hoary Brown is but lately introduced^ and there* 
fore litde known. 

Belides thofe already ennmeratedj there are the twt> 
ibrts of riyet wheat, the white and brown ; neither of 
which are much cultivated in Kent. They both ripen 
late in the feafen, and arc fo very coarfe and fbely^ ta 
to be unfit for makingl)rcad, unlefi mixed with a faurge 
propordonof abetter (brt. of flour. They, however, pro*- 
duce very abundant crops on ftrong wet lands^ and aria 
faleable at inferior prices. , 

Steeping. Saltwater from the fea,. where it is eoit* 
venient, and where, not fo, Brine, has been rill within 
thefe thrc^ or four years, invariably tiled in Kent for 
Ae purpofe of fteeping wheat for fowing. After foaking 
it for a (tw hours, it is taken out, and a f ufficient quan- 
tity of lime to dry it^ for fowing, is lifted over it* la 
oafe of wet weadier or ^iroft, it will keep in this ftate fbt^ 
a long time without injury. 

This "method has been praftifed, time out of mind, 
witlv^ view to prevent the ifaiut or collar; but it ^oftsn. 
pro^s ineffefhial. ' . 

Mr.. Wyborn of Hull, in this neighbourhood^ wiioie, 
wheat one year, after the ufual procefs of brining, waa 
\incommonly full of fmut-ballsy endeavoured to inveffi^ 
gate the nature of thjs diftempdr ; and, by a happy com-* 
bination of reafoning yid experiment^ difcoverodi that 

"it 
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It was aa Infeftious difeafi^ and earable by arfcnic* His 
ktter onlftit fabj^dk, in the Annals of Agrienlture, merits 
^ attention of every praftical farmer. It flioidd be 
known, howeYer» tbat if the wheat ftandt much more 
dian ten or twelve hours in the folution of arfenic, yege« 
tation will be totally deftroyed. 

The time for fowing wheat on the wet and cold landst 
is early in Qdober : on ftiff cltdge and drier clay foils 
ibmewhat cold, about the middle of that month ; but 
At general time for the county, is the month of NoTem« 
ber. It, however, fonietimei happens, by badnefs of wea- 
ker and other untoward circumftances, that a confider- 
able quantity is fown the firft week in December ; but 
the more early fowings generally produce the ftrongeft 
crops. 

The gromng wheat, by all gpoi managers, is gene- 
mlly weeded in the months of June and beginning of 
July^ by cutting up thiftles aod other weeds with a fmaU. 
angular hook, and pulling np charlock and fome othec 
breeds by hand ; that wfaidi is drilled, is frequently hoeA 
m the month of March or April, if necefiary., Many 
writers on hufbandry recommend drilling, with a view 
to keep the land'clean by hoeing, and thereby fupercede 
tke neceffity of making fummer-fallows't but thofe au- 
thors fhould recoUeft, that if all the crops were drilled,' it 
would require more* than treble the prefent numbei of 
huftyandmen to perform the operation of hoeing them ; 
aidd therefore fummer-fallows muft be continued, until 
the population is fuiSciently increafed to clean the land 
nrrthoiit them. 

The time of harvefting is mentioned under die fbftion 
CSmate. Qiap. ift^ 

The thraihing of wheat is performed with a flail bn aa 
<nken iloor oh moft farms of 8o/. rent and upwards; but 

G a •a 
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onfmallcr farms, qn an earthen floor. It is univerfally itf 
Kenty ' cleaned . with a c^fting-fhovel» and f}«R broom, 
called a fpry, which fweeps off the chaff and white coats 
with the fmall pieces of ftraw that fly among the corn« 
This method of cleaning corn is certainly the moft expe- 
ditious and beft, where' the barn-floor is large, and of a 
fuflicient length : but in a fmall room, the winnowing 
machines will do it better, and perhaps cheaper. 

In any county like this, where the foil is fo extremely 
various!, it is impoflible to make any accurate eftimate 
of the produce of the wheat crop. There are many 
fituations where^ two quarters per acre are a very good 
crop ;' while double that quantity on fome .others, is but 
a very indifferent one : twenty - two buihels per acre 
may probably be nearly the annual average growth. The 
fine white wheats, efpecially the hoary white of this 
county, make moft excellent bread of the whole mcal^ 
when properly ground and manufadured Jn the following 
manner. To a bufhel of meal» add a pint of good yeaft well 
mixed with two or three gallons of warm wate^; ftir the 
whole well together, and let it work fix or eight hours 
before it is put into the oven. This is the common farni« 
houfe bread of Eaft Kent ; but in fome parts,, .where 
the coarfer kinds of wheat are ufed, the broad bran ia 
taken out. 

Barley. There are onlv two forts of this grain culti- 
vated ; the common long eared Englifli barley, and the 
Ifaort eared fprat-barley : the latter is pnly fown on fome 
of the richeft parts of the foil, where the common kind is 
likely to grow too ftout, and fall. This grain, is never 
ftceped; the quantity ufually fown i» four bufhels per 
acre ; if a drill plough is ufed, three and a^half is enough^ 
The time of lowing is from Candlemas to the tvfelfth 

' '. , . of 
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of May, according to foil, fituation, and other cirqum- 
ftances. It is always weeded in the fame manner as 
wheat, and the banreft commences, for that fown early 
on dry warm foils^ about the twenty -fifth of July, and 
continues at different parts of the county till the middle 
of September. 

: It is always mown with a fey the and cradle, and in 
£aft Kent bound into {heaves; but the Weft Kent far* 
mers generally carry it into the bam loofe. The pro^ 
.duce is fron^ one and a half to- feven quarters per 
acre-: the average may probably be twenty-fix bufhela 
per acre. 

Beans* Of this grain we have the following forts, viz. 
Common Ticks; large Flat Ticks, or May Beans; Small 
or Elfex Ticks, and French Ticks : and of the garden* 
beans, the Toker, Windfor,. Long Pod, Spanifh or Lif- 
bon, andMazagao; befides a few. other varieties culti- 
vated ^nly in fmall quantities for fupplying the London 
feedfmen. 

The firft is the fort moft generally cultivated by the 
Kentifh farmers, ^nd, is ufed for fattening hogs, and as 
food for horfes. Thefe are ufually either drilled, 
dropped by hand, or boxed, in furrows eighteen inches 
apart, from three and a half to four bufhels per acre, in 
February and March; in' either cafe they are generally 
hand and borfe-hoed twice,, and fometimes three times, 
and laftly hand-weeded.- vThe crop is reaped about the 
^nd of Auguft or beginning of September, and ^thraftied 
by a Hail, cleaned with the cafting^fhovel and fpry, and 
4hen fifted to take iSfut the dirt and fmall beans. The 
produce is from two to fix quarters per acre, in propor- 
lion to the^ flrength of. the land and management. The 
M^y -beans are a larger fort of ticks, and fomewhat 
earlier xipe ; they are fbiAetimes very productive ; but^ 
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being larger, are in oonfeq'atfnce not fo hcavyt and tbem* 
lore of rather lefs value per qvavteri Four bufhelst aa4 
fometimes four and a hz\i% of thi< kind are dropped ia 
bjrfaaiid per acre. In every other refpeft they are ma«^ 
niiged the (koie as CoauBon Tteke. 

The Efiex Ticks are a much fmaller ibrt cbao tb^ 
ooniKnon Tick/ and of a rounder fliape. They ripen fix 
Qx eight days lateif than the firft mentiohed, and are nM 
io produdive# bat more Vainbble^ Being- heavier* « 

The fmell French Tidks are a fiill left fort, h%\t%^ 
eibMt as big as « moderate iized pea, and nearly circtilsir t 
this^ is the lateft ripening fort known, and moAii^tta't 
U^ when dry, on iccdnnt of their great weight* It is 
lidijdy.they will grlDw on fome fi^rts of.p6or land, djX 
well adapted f6r the larger kinds; but tbey snw net 
very produAive. Three bulheTs per acre of tbtffe two 
fak2l\ fcinds^ is a fufficient quantity to fised the land wbta 
ilritkd ; which is the beft method by far of jmttittg 
them in. 

The Toker is the largeft gardui-bean, and fi»Ae- 
whut of an oval fhape. Many olF them afe ^nd 
jtXL inch and a half in length* Tl^e quantity' of 
lised is nfuaily abpnt fife and a half oK fit bufrele 
to %hB acre« The beans are dropped by^^end^ in 
rows about twenty inches apart, as foon as the land 
is fttfficiently dry in the fpfing. This crop- is kept 
perfeAry free from weeds during the fumteeir, and ie 
j>ulled up by hand in harveft : it is fi»t op in Inmps^ 6f a 
Iheaf at a place to dry, in a conical Ibrni, the b9t-eii4. 
being fpread out ;is wide as pbfible, to prevent thetf 
being blown down. Tbey are threflifid and cleaned^ 
like other forts, and then cullf d by ^iititen, tn take out 
every rotten gnd ftained bean before they are fent (w 
market, TM prodvcB 19 fometimes very ^Umndaii^ 

;^tld 
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«nd the prior Taries accordingly ; the lonDer fnon three 
to ten quarters per acre ; and the latter frooi ti. to 140 
per quarter* . , 

The Wiiidfor beaa Is (bmewhat lefs than tWfbraier» 

not fo long, and more approaching to a fqnare forou 

This kmd is managed in every refped as the Toker, 

only requiring a little lefs feed : its prodnce is gene* 

rally fomewhat lefs, and value a little more« 1 

The Long Pbd ie about half the fiae of the Toker ; k 
is an earlier fort, and much ufed by the London gar^ 
deners. The quantity of feed is about four bqihels and 
81 half to the acre, always ^roppid by the band in ro#e 
about eighteen jnches apart. This fort is barvefted» 
thrdhed, and managedf hi other reipeSs, the fame as 
the other garden-beans, and the produce is from thtM 
to fix qt^arters per acre: their v:Uue is* inore unlfpttt 
than that of the other kinds, feldom arriving at any 
great price, being more generally cultivated, on account 
of their fuperior hardinefs* 

The Spanifli, or Lifboht is a ftill {a^lltt kind, and 
ripens about the fame time. The Mazagan is the fmall- 
eft of garden-beans, and earlieft ripe. 

The Spanifli is dropped in by hand, about four buOielis 

» 

and a half per acre, in rows eighteen inches apart. The 
Maaagan is frequently drilled four bufliels per acre. 
Thefe rupo forts are reaped as common beans : the pro^- 
duce of the firft is from three to five quarterS| and fome** 
times much more, per acre -, and the feeond from two 
and a half to four and a half. ' . 

Oats. Hie forts of this grain are the large Poland, 
the Bme, the Tartar! aft Whtt^, the Siberian and De«- 
vonfliire Black oats, and the Red and Grey. ' 

The Poland are fown, about four bufhels arid a half 
per ao^, from the beginning of February to the middle 

G 4 I ot 
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of May : the firft fown, if the land is in good order» are 
slways the beft fample, and generally the heft crop. 
This kind being ufually Town on the beft land, the crop 
is band-weeded by women and children, and it is mown 
with a fcythe and cradle^ unlefs too ftout, and then it is 
reaped like wheat, with a fickle. 1 he harveft com- 
mences tor the early fown crops, on dry warm foils, 
often by the twentieth of July, and ends, for the late 
fown ones, on cold foils, as late as the end of September ; 
but the general oat->-harveft is ia the month of Auguft. 
The crop is thraihed with the common flail. The ge*- 
neral produce of this kind is from three to fix quarters 
per acre. 

The Brue * oats take their name from a town in Hol- 
land, or Flanders, from whence they were originally 
imported into this country. ^ ' 

Tb^re are many white oats cultivated under different 
names in this county, as the Efiex, the Hertfordihire, 
the Twin oat, &c, all which 1 take to be the Brue oat« 
It is ail early kind, iand very producStive on deep rich 
lands, and w;ill yield a good crop on moft foils that are 
not very poor. Four bufhels are ufually fown per acre ; 
the management, in other refpedis, the fame as the Po- 
land ; tbe prodiicegenerally fomewhat greater. 

The Tartarian are a very late fort, but very produc- 
tive; they are extremely light, not much efteemed, and 
bi^t very little cultivatied. 

The Siberian Black oat is a very large, long grain; 
U was £^rft introduced into this county about twenty- 
five years ago, by Mr, Reynolds of Adifliam ; who 
^Ifo introduced the Turnip-rooted cabbage, which ftill 
))ears his name. - 

'JThefe.oats are very apt to dropout in the fiel^^ and 

t Perhaps a corniption of Bruges. 

requirq 
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require as good land as white oats; but, from their co« 
lour, they are not quite fo valuable. They are lefs ccrl- 
tivated now than formerly. From the large fixe of the 
grain, it is neceflary to fow five or fix bufliels per acre* 
They are fown early, and are a very forward fort. The 
produce is about the fame as white oats. 

The Small, or Devonfliire Black oats, are moft com* 
monly fown on chalky downs, and, being very hardy, 
w\\] grow on almoft any poor foil ; but, like every thing 
elfe, are moft prbduAive on good 4and, and fuch as is in 
the heft order. Four bufliels per ad re is the comrooii 
quantity fown on the poor lands of this county ; bat 
fome farmers, on yery bad land frequently fow more ; 
that quantity, however, is quitq fufficient if the land it 
perfedly clean. This^ind being very hardy, andjipeninj^ 
ldte,< cannot be fown too foon, provided the lapd is dtj 
and in good order^. . 

The poor chalky downs, where this fort of oats isufa- 
ally fown, are very full of charlock, which in very 
few cafes is ever taken dut of the crop; but it ought 
always to be done ; for it is quite contrary to reafoii 
and common ienfe to eicpe£t poor land to produce a 
ci:op of corn and weeds at the fame time. 
/ The harveAing and thrafhing ^rethe fame as of other 
iorts, and the produce on poor land is from one and a 
half to three quarters per acre. If fown on tolerable 
good land^ •r on poor chalky down-land, In good order 
after turnips, the produce is fometimes very abundant,, 
. even fix or feven quarters per acre. The Red oats are 
i>ut very little Cultivated, and not much known in Kent; 
they are chiefly grown on the poor cold ftiff lands : the 
Araw of them is faid to be particularly valuable to cut- 
)nto chaflF; their management is the fame, in every rc- 
(pf^S^j as that of the Black oats. . 

The 
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• trTbe Grey bati are a Ter j long, thm, poor, light grairr, 
ju^i are cultiTated chiefly^ on accoant of their producing 
the finpft ftraw» on rery poor land, for the purpofe of 
ctttting into chaff for borfea. They are fown earlyv 
l^fYefled and thraflied aa other forts, and produce on 
extreme poor land, where hardly any thing will grow^^a 
toierablftcrop* 

Peafe» Of this pnlfe we have the following varietiea 
commonly cultivated by the farmers, riz. the Reading 
and Leadman*8 Dwarfs, fot breaking peas and fattening 
hogs; the Grey Polt; Nutmeg Grey; Early Don, 
in Eaft Kent^ called Sutton's Greys, from their £rfi 
being introduced by a fiarmer of that name ; and Shep^ 
erd's Grey pea(e : all of which are for fattening hoga i 
befides thefe kinds, there are many others cultivatedibr 
fupplying the .London feedfmen. The varieties- of the 
Early and Marrowfat*peafe, for the feedfmens ufe, are 
too numerous to be particularised in a general report of 
this nature* . . 

All the kinds of pftafe are drilled in rows> about 
eighteen inches apart, from the middle of February till 
the end of March, and fometimes later, when untoward 
feafons intervene. Theie crops are cultivated, during 
the iunamer, with horfeand hand-hoes, the fame asthe 
bean crops ; and are harvefted from the middle of Jul^ 
till the end of September, at they become ripe. They 
are reaped with a hook, called a podware hook, an! 
thrafked as other crops of corn* The produce is firom 
one and a half to five quarters per acre. Leadman's 
Dwarf and the Early Grey peaie, are thought to be thir 
snoft prolific* 

The Early Charlton and Hop^fpnr peafe frequently 
jure off the ground in time to get a good crop of tn^rnips* 

Hops 
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Hopi «ra r«parattly defcribed* uodcr the iiiUoiQtf^. 
terlwryandMrndflomFlantations^ tic. 

Canary Saccl*^ Tbejfe are thr«e kinds of tiltbi fer this 
crop J vis. fiiiamBr^falloWj baao-ftiibbley aad,€)9ver» 
lay ; tb« laft (he btft. If th^ land U not vt ry iKh^ % 
coat of rotten dung ip frequnofly fpr6^4 for it. .Whether 
manured or not, the tillage neceflary is to plough tbo» 
land the firft opppitnnity that otibra after wheat fov* 
ing is , done ; iiod« as ibon at the . land is tokrably dry 
in the fpring^ furrows mre iMdo Abont elevmi or twelvo 
Inches aparti and the food is fQwo broad-caft, abott 
fbei or £ve gallons per acce,. 1^ well harrowed m i 
when the blade opp4ars» and the rowa are diftunA, tho 
intervals are ioifnediaitely hoed with ji Dntch hoe» and 
afterwards, io May or Jene, the hoeing is T^peated with 
a common hoe ; carefolly catting up every weed, and 
thinning the plants in the furrows^ if they are too thick* 
It is cut In the harveft« which is always later than any 
c6rn-crop» with a hook) called a twibil, and a hinfc ; by 
which it js laid in lampSy or wads^ of about half a flwaf 
eaoh. 

The feed clings remarkably to the huik; and, in 
order to detach it^ the crop mufi be left a long time oa 
the ground to receive moifture fufficient^ to deftroy the 
texture of the envelopement, otlierwife it vionld be 
hardly poffible to. thraih out the feed. The wads are 
turned from time |o time to have the full benefit of the 
rains and fun ^ it has fometimcs continued in the 
field till December without vegetating, or fufiering 
any kind of injury* 

The produce is fcom three to five quarters per acre i 
and it is fpid to the feedfioien in London, who fend it 
to aU pa^tfOf Europe for fiseding. fmall birds, which are 

' kept 
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kept in cages. The offal of this article is a moft excel* 
lent food for horfes. 

Radifii Seed« This crop is much cultivated on the 
beft rich loamy foils of Thanet and Eaft Kent, for 
liipplying the London feedfmen. The land fhould be 
cleiariy full of nianore, and ploughed a good depth in the 
early part of the winter. The forts are the early Short 
Top, the Salmon, and the Turnip-rooted. 
' The feed is fowh on fotrows, about ten inthes apart, 
in a dry time in the month of March, about two or 
three gallons per .acre. As foon as the plants appear, 
every other row is cut up with ahoHe-boe, leaving the 
rows twenty inches apart. When the plants get two or 
three rough leaves, they are hoed out in rows, and are 
then kept clean by repeated horfe and hand-hoeing, 
when neceffary, leaving the plants at, about eighteen 
inches diftance. The crop is feldom fit to reap till 
0£lober, and fometimes Is out in the fields till Chrilfc- 
mas, without receiving injury from wet weather; 
it being necefiary that it (bould. have much rain to rot 
the pods, that it may thrafh well. The produce is from 
eight to twenty-four hufhels per acre : and it is fold to 
the London feedfmen, who fend \t to all parts of the 
kingdom.for retailing to the gardeners. 

Turnips. This plant is more fown wFth us every 
year. Thirty years ago, hardly one farmer in a hun* 
dred grew any ; and now there are few^ efpecially in 
the > upland parts, that do not fow fome every year*' 
The preparation for turnips it to plough the hind in 
the winter, and two or three times more, as opportunities 
ofier, during the fummer months ; and to manure 
before the laft ploughing with farm-yard dung» mixed 
with mould colleded from hedges and ditcher, pnlefs 
th? bnd was manured for the preceding crop of corn. 
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If the land is not in good heart, it will not produce good 
turnips* 

The forts of turnips are the Red, White, and Green 
Round* the Tankard and Tap-rooted turnips. Thefirft 
is moft generally preferred ; but the other kinds haVe 
each their refpe^ive advocates. The Tankard ftand^ 
high above ground, ^and[ is a good fort to feed off 
'before the froft fets in ; fifter that, they are not fo ufe- 
fal, being more liable to injury from froft than other 
forts. The Red Round is efteemed a very hardy kind. 

The time of fowing commences, on poor lands, iq 
the end of May ; but the general fowing is about New 
Midfummer-day : good crops are, however> often ob- 
tained by fowing the l:\ft week in July, and fometimes 
thefirft week in Auguft ; the lateft fown are the fweeteft, 
and ftand the froft beft. 

This crop is always hoed by hand^ at the expence of 
from 6i. to 71. per acre : fometimes a fecond hoeing it 
given, at half price. 

The principal, and by far moft ptofitable application 
of this crop, is to fold them off with (heep. Some few 
are drawn and carried away for fattening cattle, either 
by ftrewing them on grafs-land, or ftall-feeding ; but 
this is terribly deftrufiive to the land from i^hence the 
crop 4s taken. 

. Cole Seed is much cultivated on the poor lands of 
the eaftern part of the county, under the fame manage- 
ment as turnips; but it isfeldom hoed, and confequently 
much over -run with charlcck Sometimes, althougli 
rarely, it is fown for feed ; but is moft commonly fed 
off with lean flocks of iheep. Cattle and (heep, ,when 
jpoor, are very fubjeiS: to be blown (burfted) with eat- 
iag greedily of this' plant. 

Sect. 
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Sect. V. — - Crops mi conmonly cultivated^ 

Trbre are 'fereral other (brtt ef graia tnd fiMci» 
which are not fo generally ealtivated as ttlofe oien* 
tioned in the preceding feAkon^ but which aire prodae* 
tiTe'and profitable ia certain diftriAsy uftdef proper 
management ; and which I ihall arrange by themfelTeaw 
Thefe are tares, cIoTer, trefoil, fanfbin, lucerOy bnnii^> 
fpinaeh> kidney-beans, creffet , nuftard^ potatoes^ flar^ 
Woad, madder, and'caH^agef., 

Tares. Ofthis grain there are two kinds'; the winter 
and fpring tare. The firft is fown in the middle and enA 
of September, aboat two ba(hers per acre, upon land 
that has borne a crop of any fort of grain, either to feed 
off with cattle and Iheep in April, or to mow for foilio^ 
in May. The fpring tares are fown and drilled as peafe» 
early hi the fpring, either for foiling in July and Aognft, 
or to ftand for a crop of feed ; the produce of whidk 
is from twelre to fixteen bufhels per acre on poor land ; 
and on that of better quality a little more. Thisgriun it 
feldom fown on the befl land, on account of its ninnhi||^ 
too much tp flraw. 

I learn from a note, figned T. H. that the fowing of 
winter and fpring tares, to fold any iheep on in tht 
fprmg and fummer, is among the greateft improvements 
at prefent on the flrong foil of the Weald of Kent^ 
where turnips hardly ever anfwer ; and that the Iheefi 
thrive and improve greatly, if allowed a fufficient qvan^ 
lity of that food ; the land at the fame tim^ becomes an 
excellent wheat tilth *• The fame perfon obferves, fixMi 

* Without impeaching diis praftice on tut fbongfbil of the WtsMk 
I have to obferve, that I have often tried it on both ftiff and light foils, 
wfA hsYe invariably found it a bad tilth for wheat. EditWm 
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the information of a fenfible iatelUgent fanner of Tun- 
bridge^ Ihat folding on clover hai there turned to a ftill 
Wtter account. 

' Clover* Tbecomoxm red cloveri the foit called Cow* 
grafst and the white, commohijr called Dutch clover, 
are the only forts' cultivated in Kent* They are all 
ibwn among barley or oat 8t in the fprinff, upon land that 
ia clean and in good order. The firft fort is foffnetimet 
mown three, or even on rich warm foils, four times in 
llie fummer ; but the general cuftom is to mow the firft 
growth, and feed the remainder ; or to feed it at firft 
till the beginning of June, and then fave it for a crop 
of feed* ' 

Sometimes two crops of hay are taken; and much 
clover on poor land farms is fed off with flocks oi fheep, 
entirely folding the land over for wheat ; for which crop 
fio tilth whatever is fo good* 

A crop of clover feed is ufually from two to four 
littftiels per acre : fometimes, however, the extraordinary, 
quantity of eight bufhels has been obtained* This is 
a biennial plant. 

Cow-grafs is a fpecies of clover, which is mown -only 
once in a fummer. This plant is perennial; 

The white, or Dutch clover, is found in almoft every 
meadow in, this county ; it is cuitivated on fome farms 
for fupplying the London market ; where, for thefe few 
years paft, there has been a great demand for it. All 
die forts are mowli for feed with a fcythe^ and the feeds 
are thrafhed off with a flail from the ftraw, and then 
ground in a mill, or worked out with flails, at about 
4s* or 5^. per bufhel. The produce is from two to fix 
bufhels per acre* ; 

Trefoil is fbwn in the fpring, whrh the crops of barley 
wd oats» about two gallons of iced per acre ; the crop 

is 
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is fine food for fheep to graze in the fummer months, cir 
chalky and other poor dry foils. When it is intended 
for feed, the crop is mown about the firft or fecond 
week in July ; and it is frequently thraflied o£F the 
ftraw in the 'field on a. fail-cloth, and then fold by the 
quarter to perfons who have mills and colleA it, 
who griad the feed out of the hufk, and then fell it to 
other merchants in the different towns and villages^ for 
retailing to the farmers in thofe counties where it fel* 
dom is faved. The produce in the 'huik is from two ta; 
ten quarters per acre, and each quarter produces abou( 
two bufhels of clean feed. 

Sainfoin. This is the moil valuable of all the grafl[e» 
cultivated, in this county : and is much grown on the 
chalk-land of the eaftern part : it is fown amorig Lent* 
corn on clean land, at from four to five and a half bufli*^ 

« 

els per acre ; it is mown for hay in June, and its produce 
IS from ten to fixty hundred weight of dried hay, fit to 
ilack, per acre. Thofe who cultivate this plant ihould. 
obferve, that if it is fed off with iheep, it is very foon. 
deftroyed ; whereas, if fown on clean dry land^ after a. 
good fummer-fallow, and preferved from (heep^ it will 
]aft in the ground ten or twelve years. The aftermalb 
is excelknt to feed cattle, and the produce is fometimes' 
very abundant. 

Lucern. This is a very valuable plant to cultivate, 
on dry lands for foiling horfes in the fummer months; 
but it is feldom made into hay. 1 he tillage required 
for it is a well made fummer- fallow, ploughed as deep at 
poiSble, with a good covering of manure. It is generallj 
fown with a thin crop of barley, from i6 to appounda. 
per acre : coal-aflies or , foot are fown over the crop io. 
the fpring, and fometioies a covering of rotten dung is 
fpre^d upon it early in- the winter. The produce from 

dry 
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I land is very abundant, and four crops ar* 
bfually obtained in a fummer. 

Burnet is very little cultifatcd ; it growi naturally 
on chalky foils, and afibidt herbaga m the winter and 
tig months ; but it is not much liked either by cattle 
flieep. It is fown, about one bufhel and a half or 

'o bu{he1s pet acre, among barley or oats ; it is mown 
for feed in Joly, and being very fuhjeft to drop its feed 
before it is tipe, it ihould be mown early. It produces 
from eight to twenty biiftiels per acre. 

Spinach Seed is grown in the Ifle of Thanet and- 
Eafl:Kent, to fupply the London feedfrnen. There are 
two forts, the ptickly and the round ; both are Town in 
furrows, about twelve or fourteen inches apart ; the 
prickly, fix gallons per acre, and the round four. Early 
in March, when the plants have leaves about an inch or 
two in length, they are hoed out to the diftanee of four 
or five indies. When the crop is in full bloomj the 
greater part of the male plants arc drawn out by hand, 
and given profitably to young pigs ; by which operation, 
the female plants have more room to grow, and perfeft 
iheir feed. The crop is pulled up when ripe, and 
thtaflied in a field on a cloth, or carried to the barn. 
The produce is from two to five quarters per acre. 

Kidney Beans are much cultivated about the town 
of Sandwich, and in the Ifle of Thanet, for fupplying 
the London feedfrnen. The tillage for the crop is the 
fame as for a crop of beans or peafe; and the ma- 
nure is rotten dung ploughed in. There isa great va- 
fiety of forts ; ihofe chiefly cultivated are, the black 
fickle, the Canterhuiy dwarfs, the white dwarfs, the 
.red fpcckle, the fcatlet, and the white Dutch runners. 
From five lo ten gallons per acre, is the quantity of 
feed to drop in an acre of land, in proportion to the fize 
H «i 
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of the fort; the fmaller the bean, the lefis quantity* 
The time of planting this crop is from the eighth to 
the twentipth of May ; jf earlier, it is in danger of 
being, deftroyed by a frofty morning. It is hoed and 
kept perfeflly clean from weeds, and barveftedi by 
being pulled up by the roots as the plants become ripe^ 
in autumn. The early forts are fit by the end of Ao« 
guft, and the late ones are frequently not ripe till OAo- 
her ; thofe which ripen late, and are in danger of betng 
hurt by wet weather, are frequently tied up in fmall 
biinchesi and hung upon poles to ripeni and, when 
thoroughly dry, are thraibed*and fent to market* The 
produce is from. ten to twenty bufhels per acre. 

CreiTes and White Muftard are fometimes fown for 
the London feedfmen. The method of tillage it to 
harrow the ploughed. landv 'and ftrike furrows about 
eleven or twelve indies apart, and then Tow the feed, 
two or three gallons per acre,^ in March. The crop is 
hoed: and kept clean fropi weeds, and Is reaped in July, 
and thrafbed on a fail-cloth in-th^ field. The prodace is 
from eight to twenty bufliels per acre^ 

Potatoes. This crop is mor/e cultivated by the far- 
mers every year. Various methods of tillage arc. 
tifed for this plant^ in general, dung is ploughed iir, 
^nd then furrows are made, twenty inches apart, with a 
plough, in which pieces of potatoes, are dropped,, about 
fourteen inches afunder,^by hand, and are then covered by 
/plitting the furrows. Sometimes th^y are.covered with a 
pIanting.-hoe. ^ The other methods ufed, are drbbliog 
them in, and dropping the pieces of potatoes in tfptj 
•othc'r furrow after the plough, while ploughing ia'tbf 
dung. The quantity of feed is about fix facka per. 
acre, each weighing near two hundred pounds. The 
time of planting is from March to the firft week in 

May. 
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M^y. The crop is taken up by fplitting the furrows 
with a plough, while women and children pick up the 
potatoes, and put them into fades. Sometimes the crop 
is dug up with forks by the fack, for £xpence each* 
The produce is from eighty to one liundred and fifty 
lacks per acre. There is a great yariety of forts in cul- 
tivation ; but thofe chiefly ufed, are the white kidney^ 
the early brown, the champion^ and the peachy with 
the Surinam, called here the^hog-potatqe. 

The method Qf keeping them is, to lay them up in 
out-houfes, well covered with wheat-ftr;iw ; but it is 
faid, that it is much better to bury them in ridges in 
the field, firft covering them with firaw, and then with 
mould., 

Large quantities have been cultivated by fome far* 
users in this county, for ftall-feeding cattle, and' for 
feeding hogs ; and favourable accounts have been re- 
lated of this pra&ice ; but from the obferyations 1 have 
made on the fubje£l, I cannot fpeak in favour of it ; 
to me it appears tp be an unprofitable pradlice. 
. Flax. The. beft tilth for this crop is a fnmmer-fal- 
low, and next to that, a clover-lay t it is often, fown 
l^ter wheat and beans. 

- The land is ploughed in the winter, and in March 
is harrowed fine, and the feed is then fown at ihe rate 
of two bufliels and a Julf per acre. It Is weeded by 
^and in the month of May, and pulled up in July ; the 
•xpence of which, with turning and binding into 
Iheayiesr is i6i. per acre : tlie length is fropi two to two 
feet and a half; but it is of little value when of the 
ihorte|l.lenjgth. ^ 

The produce of feed is from eight to twelve bufiiels ; 

and of flax, from one to two packs of a40 pounds each;^ 

per acre. 
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'fbe quality of tTie f}ix of this county it tike 
wliicit ii ifnpoited from Holland i but foiae'Abat 
fcrior. 

^hen tiie feed is beaten off in tSe fcarn, the &n.W 
it takeii to the ditches in fmdll bundles, Where it lies 
from ten to fourteen days, to prepare it for fwinglihjf. 
The better the Sax, tb(i more watering it requires ; and 
the warmer the water, the looner it npfens ; biit if it lies 
too long, it is fpoiled. 

The expence of fWtnglin'g is 2/. 4^. pet RoH^ 
fourteen pounds weight, ^ 

A bounty of ^d. per flone is paid hj goverAfii^nt'l 
iTic cultivator. 

Woad. This plant is much cultivated in the tftUffrrf 
part of this county on poor, fiiff, and on fome ehatlcjr 
lands. It ii fcwn, ahout ten ortwelvelb. per acre, aniohg 
beans before the laft hoeing, in the beginning of July. It 
requires no culture while growing, except the land It 
foul, and ovec-ruh with weeds ; in which Cafe, Ibtf 
weeds snail Ee dratrn oiit by hand, of cut up with a nar- 
row hoe. when the plants have produced their t)lo6ni 
up (6 the top of the (Icm, it is time to pull thiitti np, 
which generally happens by the fifft week iri Jlily; 
they arc then tidd tip by a fiiigle ftatk in fmall handfQls, 
and fet up in a conical form to ripen ; atid, ished 
thoroughly dry, the Teed is flialcen out on a: cloth, oi 
into a tub ; the plants are then bound with ropft-yarii 
into bundles, each Weighing thirty pounds; (ixty 6f 
rbefe bundles make a load of woad, whicli ftlli frOih ^/. 
tb'io/. 

It it often (o great a drug, that it lies m ftatk'S 6ttn 
barrit for fever al years, for want of a market ; aiid it h 
QinietiERtc been fo very fcarce, as to lell ^6r abtJTA 3 




this county; but ] bejj 



els now entirely glv 
Tt)C firit cultivation of it in Kent, upoo a Ijirge fcile^ 
took pUce in t]\e vicinity of FayeiQtaoii t)be valuf 
pf it beiing at ^hal time 5/. per cyvt, Ttcrc iy?s a (LQ- 
lerable profped of its becoming a private ^nd p\iblif 
benefit ; but the Dutch, foreljseing tbe detri^pent t}}\f 
{peculation might occaCoq to their fale of the plant^ 
contrived to overdock the London market j wltid^ proved 
^eftru£livc to the plan and its Qtitited projcftor. Ian? 
pevcrthelefs irmly perfuaded, that good crops ofex- 
celtc^Dt madder may be laiied in Kent, on foUs prpperlr 
adapted for the purpole, and that Jt would be apfo^t- 
able article of culture, if it jrcre never under 3/. per C¥?t. 
nor vrould the buyers be injured by a reiVii^ion to thie 
price; but then the legiJl.ature piuft interfere to p^evenC 
the iwportation of the root froia Hollaod, where it caa 
h& cultivated cheaper than here. Perhaps, if that coun- 
try fhoul^ continue unfriendly to us, it might be goa^i 
^licy to encpurageth.e growth of madder at home, f. 
Jt^ve many years been in the habit of cultivating it i but, 
^om the low price at unarjcetj have been obliged to abanr 
don il. There have been feveral modes of planting praCi- 
Cifed ; but that ^yhich appears to me the bed, is to plant 
i,t in Cngle rows, about two feet apart. The land Ihouiil 
be perfeflly clean from weeds, and have been well ma.- 
nured the preceding year, fo that the dung may be wel| 

I'ocorf orated with the foil ; which ihould be a fine deep, 
L ■■ ■ 
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rich, fandy loam, without any redundalicy of moifture* 
In order to prepare the land for planting, it fhould be 
ploughed in the autumn, to have the benefit of the win- 
ter's frpft, anS harrowed in dry weather in the fpring, and- 
then kept clean by horfe-hoeing until the plants are 
ready for drawibg, which is ufually by the end of May, 
or beginning of June : the proper time is known by tlie 
plants having got to the height of teii or twelve Inches 
from the ground, and having produced roots branching 
put from the bottom of the fuckers ;' which will be per- 
ceived by drawing up a few of them. When the fuck* 
er$ are in this ftate, all hands necpflary for this work are 
tcT be provided, that the operation may proceed with 
every poflfible difpatch. pne acre requires about twenty 
thot^fand-plants. The plants fhould have about a third 

* * * 

of their tops cut ofF, at^d then their roots fhoyld be 
dipped in /earthy or fine mould and liirater, beaten .to- 
gether to the confidence of batter ; whixrh prevents the 
neceffity of watering them. It requires one woman to 
dip the phints, .two others to carry and ftrew them in 
liandfuls along the furrow, and about feven to follow the 
plough. The land (hould be ploughed, with a ftrong turn- 
Wreft plough with fix horfes, twelve or fourteen inches 
deep ; women attend to lay the plants about eight or 
nine inches apart in every other furrow, leaning off 
from the plough; by whifh, every time the plough 
\,>T!eturns, the fow of plants laid' in bywogien who fol- 
low the plough, are covered with the earth of thefur* 
rpw. 

The crop rouft be kept perfeflly clean by the hoe and 
liaiid-weedin^ during the fummer months, and earthed 
itp with a plough each autumn until the third after 
planting, when the roots are dug up by trenching the 
land two feet deep. Two children, about eleven or twelve 
years of age, attend each digger, to pick gut the roots^ 
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the workmen breaking every fpit of earth to pieces with 
their fpades.* The roots are then carried to be cleaned 
from dirty and afterwards dried on-a hop-kiln till they 
are brittle enough to fnap afander freely ; they are thea 
fit to pack in bags for fale to the dyers, who grind and 
*manuf;t£tQre them into powder for ufe. The produce 
is from eight to^twenty hundred weight per acre. ' 

Cabbages. The culture of this vegetable for cattle 
or (heep, is but very little praftifed ; a few trials, how- 
ever, have been made -, but the expence of from 12s. to 
20X. per acre for tranfplanting, and thegeneral idea which 
prevails of their bekig a very exhaufting crop, are cir-> 
cumftances which greatly tend to prevent their becom- 
ing an article of general cultivation. They are highly 
recommended by fome, to large flock-mafters, by way of 
fecuring food in very hard winters, when turnips canijot 
be ufcd, from being covered with fnow, or when they 
may have become rotten by hard froft. 

The tillage neceflary, is to plough the land in the 
winter, fix or feven inches deep, and to crofs-plough it 
in the fpring in a dry feafon ; and then, after manuring 
with a gfood covering of rotten dung, before planting in 
.June, to plough it again, turning over a furrow ten 
inches wide, and then by planting every third furrow, 
the rows of cabbages will ftand two feet and a half apart. 
The fort for cattle orflieep is the large drum-head, which 
in good land will grow to an immenfe fi^e. The feed 
ihould be Town the laft week in March, on a' rich warns 
border of light foil, where the plants may lemain till z 
fliowery feafon in June, when they ihould be tranf- 
planted with fniall iron trowels, in the following me. 
thod :— The plants being ready drawn from the feed* 
bed, a woman attends in the field to dip the roots of 
thp plants in fine mould and water, beat together to 

H. 4 *P 
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the confiflencc of batter; ivFO others then carry theiy ] 
in handful;, and flrew them in fmall lumps along ch« 
furrows rend 7 for the pUntersj feven men will ktep 
thefe three women fully etnployed : they thruft their 
trowels with their right hand into the land, in a diago- 
nal direflion, with the point towards them, and then, 
hy pulling the handle of thff trowel a little towarJF 
'' them, the earth is lifted fo as to leave a fpace to put in 
the plant with the left hand ; the trowel is iminediatsJy 
drawn out, and the earth prejTed clof^ to the root ot the 
plant with the handle. The land being ploughed Araight, 
and left unharrowed, there \s no occafion for lines to 
diieftthe planter. By rollingthe furface, aftorthc plant! 
are in, the work is finifbed. In July and Auguft the 
crop muft be kept clean by horfe and hand-hoeing- 

Turnip-rooted Cabliage. This kind was iirfl introduced 
in general culture by the late Mr. Reynolds, of Adifliam^ 
in this county, for which he obtained a medal of the 
Society for the Encouragement of Arts and Sciences, 
many years ago. It is a moA valuable plant ; and every 
farmer who keeps (hecp, Hiould have a fmall piece to 
cat off in the month of April, after turnips are gone, 
and before there is a plenty o( other herbage. Tlie 
fevered winters do not hurt it; and it produces a great 
quantity of nutritive and wholefome fgod ; it is how- 
ever an exhaufting crop, and expenfive to get out of the 
ground ; but its great value, as a plentiful fupply of 
good food for ftock, when, in fouie feafons, there it 
nothing elfe to be had, is more than fufficient to coun- 
terbalance every thing that can be faid againjl it. Thp 
time for fowing the feed, its culture, &c. are the (tmf 
u before mentioned for cabbages. 
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Sect* h-^NiUural Mftuhws^ P^w'fSp and Afsr/b Laiifi 

TIRE quantity of land in hatoral meadow^ or up* 
. land mowing: ground, is Tery fmall in Eaft Kent; 
in proportion to jth^ extent of that pAtt of the countjr; 
or in proportion to the hay-meadows of many other 
counties." The greater part of the hay of EaftKent^ 
even that which is ufed for horfes, is produced in the 
marlhes^from a want of a fufficient portion of meadow- 
land. ' 

The Weald of Kent abounds in. this defcription oi 
grafs-Iand, which produces, a vaft quantity of excellent 
hay^ of a quality iufficient to fatten fome of the finefb 
oxen in the kingdom. 

The other parts of the county have here and there 
fmatt parcels of meadow-landi fome few of which are 
of good quality ; but ^n general the hay-meadows of 
Kent are much inferior to thofe; of many other counties ; 
and this perhaps may be the reafon why there is fo fmaU 
a portion, of this kind of grafs-land in this county. 

Failures for keeping fmall dairies are found on every 
farm ; but there are no dairy-farms Of any great eyttat 
in this county. The farmers in the upland parts, in 
general /delire no more pafture-land on their farms tha;i 
is neceffiiry for the keeping a Imall dairy for fnpplyihg 

their 
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their families with milk and butter, ^nd a little freih but« 
ter for fale. Cheefe and falted butter for fate, are feldooi 
or never made to any extent* The {narkets for corn 
being fo exceedingly eafy of accefs, by means of the na« 
yigable rivers and the lea, tillage is thought more pro- 
fitable than grazing on dry lands ; which, if they were 
laid to grafs> would .produce but-afcanty herbage for 
cattle* 

The dewnland (beep - walks, which abound on the 
chalky hills of Eaft Kent, can hardly be called paftare* 

The marOi-lands are iituated along the borders of tbo 
fivers and the fea-ihore. Thi« fort of graf$-land is of 
9 very confiderable extent. 

KomneyMarlh contains ^- 44,000 acre$ 
>Sorder8 of the Stour, about 27^000 ^ 

; of the Med way, "j ' . 

of the Thames, [about 11,500 
. and the Swale, &c. ^ 
the whole is iifed either for fattening cattle and iheep, or 
for breeding of fli^ep. 

The fyftem of management of Ron>ney Marfh, is that 
•of breeding, rearing, and fattening fheep; the pra^Aice 
f)f feeding lean cattle, and even fattening fome of the 
fmalleft forts of Welch ones, is only made fubfervieiit to 
the principal.obje£t,fiieep- grazing ; merely to t^e off 
fu^h grafs as runs away from the iheep in a growing 
time ; it is always confidered extremely^ bad policy to 
fee much grafs on the land among fheep. Every gra« 
^ier, whofcLibufinefs is complete, has twofort^ of land; 
namely, breeding land and fattening land. The breed* 
ing lar^d is ftocked with ewes in the autumn, for tbo 
wipter: every field has fuch a nuoXer pliiced. in it as . 
;tbe occupier fuppofes it will k«ep ^ which i$i from two to 

three 
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three and a half per acre, in proportion to the ftrength 
of the field. 

In kindly growing fummers it is particularly neceffarj 
to keep a ftrlA watch on the grafs, that it may not rua 
away from the flieep, and to prevent it by adding more 
iheep, or any other ftock that can be had to keep It uii* 
der ; for if it is fuffered to run from the flieep^ they are 
much injured, and the grafs gets coarfe* Upon fuch oc-^ 
caiions, cattle, are generally taken into keep at very 
Jow prices. 

A very few oxen are fattened, which are bought ia 
from the plough-teams of the wealds of Kent and Sufler* 
They are very large, and have a referve of the beft graft 
to themfelves. From their fize,. they require a longer 
time to get fat than the fmdller forts: they ufuallf 
weigh from forty-five to feventy fcore each. 

Some of the other marih-lands of Kent are ufed nearly 

in the fan^e manner; others are grazed by Welch huU 

locks for fattening : and in fome parts the graziers t^uy 

the lean flieep from the flocks of Eaft Kent, and fattea 

'them for Smithfield, or other markets. 

The land of this county is feldom changed from mea- 
dow to arable, or from arable to meadow. The drynefs 
of the foils of the upland parts of the county, occafions 
the land to be but badly adapted for meadow : when 
once a field is become a good old meadow, it is held fa- 
cred; and it is a common covenant in leafes, not to 
l^reak up old grafs-lahds« 

Sect. JI. — Artificial Graffis. 

For laying lajjid down to either meadow orpafture, 
the common practice is to fow hay-feeds, which aie the 
(weepings of hay-lofts, procured in London at from loJ. 

te 
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tp li. 3^. per bufbel ; thefe ^re fown 19 (be. . guantitjr 
of about ten er twelve bufhels per acre, and te^ pr 
tw^tve pounds of'whijte clover-feed, under' b^uley, on 
knd that has |i>een miide perfefUy^ dean hy a fummer- 
fallow. 

By this ;nodjB it frequently happens that very bad ^rt^ 
of graces are raifed^ a>^d the farmer's hopes of 9 goo4 
paftiue are totally dcftroyed. ^t i9» jtherefore, a i^iuch 
better methofl, and indeed the' only good one^ tintil the 
beft forts of grafles are cultivated for fale^ to fare fo|r 
feed fi piece of fine old ^neadosy that is knowp to abqiund 
in 4he beft forts of gr^fs, by letting it ft^nd ^bou( thrqr 
or four weeks longer than it fhould, when intetlded to he 
foown for hay. When it is pown and ripe^ let;jt be 
tbraibed on a faiUcloth i^ the field^ and immediately 
fown on the piece of land intended^ for the new pafture £ . 
which (hould^ by a good fumtner-fallow, be brought into 
fine tijth to recjciye the feed. This, with ten or twelve 
f oynds of white clovcr» will make an excellent meadow. 

The culture, with the Jturxi-wreft plough, leaves the 
^land fo p^rfe£l!y clean, that no inftru£lions are neceflary 
here; only fimply to harrow the feed Ln and roll the Und 
4pwn fmopth frequently^ until the gk-afs is well matted, 
and the land becomes ^rm enough to bear the treajd of 
caule. 

Tbe;re are many plapts which, by fome, are called Arti- 
fvcial Graffes ; fuch as Sainfoin, Clover, Trefoil, Lucern, 
Burnet, &c. As thefe are treated of under Crops cultiv^Uid, 
it is ticedlefs to mention them here. 

Sect. III. — Hay^making^ 

Twis opera^oB i% very bs^dly conduced in moft parts 
ipf thi« couotyj oiring perhaps tp a fcarcity qji ha^ds« 
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On the early upland meadows^ ^e hay-harveft conunencei 
by the end of June, 'and continues » on different foili^ 
chiring the Whok of Jnl^^ siod beginning 6f Atrgiift. 
Tht oomnion mede in the eaflern pirt of Kcnt| it k6 IH 
the ^Ti& lie a d«y oi two iil the iW^th, and then tntn it 
0Vtt ; Ame (ptetd it all over die landi turtiliig it at uh 
tfettals, until it is ftiffictently dry to ftack. The Vety tit^ 
Calient method of putting it up into froall cockt erery 
tretllrigf increafit^ their fite at die hay bodOBiet d^y^ 
Is ndt fd much attended to m it dtigbt tb bQ» 

GioVtff for hty requihi* to te made tnore dr^ than 
gtiitl ^ if the fap i* ncn tholMghly dritd up, itdften, 
heats too much^ and )• i^lf« Sidilfoiil klfo ^airto to 
ht ff\l Meii Ym dot quild ft nlicfi as obrcr; they^ 
mftti«r <9§€ma trh iipt to fkk in a Aaeki bitt^ frequently^ 
if »ifiM t§6 f^fikni ^>1) bui^a to a ooah Large ftaek* 
htiA^ ift to htfat more thah fiAAtt ofles^ it is heceflary m 
tmf Hii hkfs bf whatever kifld^ (b mvek thd drier; and 
Sffi^J itttettdM ift pikii Md di« W«ither will admit t 
iMr^^&fit^ kfei^'di^H^dlbgMherperfedtydry, thery 
is no occaiioil for any-chimQiod being fhadef but when# 
IMMI §^i^h^fi6nii 5f affrt^c&irfg bad weather, it is 
KiMHCd ifi foo fik)n, thtfif dfaitnnies made^ by dnrwiqg up 
Wi ftSck ai it afiiehd^^ a btfket or a fack ft.affed with 
lay, will certainly pttrtti/t Afty dauget of fire. Wheni , 
6)f flMahs of rirajr WeattkSfi the hay 6f any fort has been 
nlijeh: Hv^Sied^ iiM cai»^ be ^dt hi In good orders a layer 
of dry wheat-ftraw between evcfjf' load or twoj and a 
tafltl f|)Hhkling of fait, arb oft^ii ufed With great adi^an- 
ia^. ]bulloeks ^are Aid to thrive very faft on falted 
Itif; 
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Sect. IV. — Feeding. 

The fyflem of grazing in the marfh-lands of the Me 
•f Thanet and Eaft Kent, fs generally to buy in feari 
cattle and Iheep, and keep them till they are fit for the 
butcher* The cattle are priXicipally bought^ out of the 
Welch droves^ and the flieep from the fold-flocks in the 
Ificinity* 

» Thegrafs that is mowed for hay is ufusllly fet.up io 
fiacksy either in the marfhes near a foddering-lodge % ot 
carried home to the farm-yards on. the borders of the 
starfhes, and given^ to fattening bullocks^ or fi^Id to tiie 
inn-keepers at Margate or Ramfgate. 

The grazing in Eaft. Kent> on the upland farms, if ilr 
may be called graziiig, is that of feeding flocks of lean 
jbeep on the downs and feeds, folding them every nighf. 
Thefe are bought in wether4ambs in Auguft^ and fol^ 
pxkt lean, when about two years and a half old, to the fdX*' 
tening graziers. Some farmers of late'years^ by^wing 
inany turnips, make theit wethers fat, and fell them to 
the butchers in the fpring. ' 

The upland pafture is wholly employed, in breeding 
lamb$» or feeding young lean fheep. Thefe fields are 
generally fo poor, as to keep only one or two breeding^ 
«wes per acre, or two or three tegs -f. . 

The inferior parts oif the marlh-land are ufed in . tBic 
fiune.way ; but the beft fatten a great number of fheef^ 
and many head of cattle. . . 

The feeding of.the'grafs-lands of the wefternpart: of 
the county, is done in various ways. Some have. dairies of. 
' "fix or eight cows^ which are of mixed breeds^ betwecai 
the Staffordfhire, Welch, and Suffex. 
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Some of the fmall dairies of three or four cotrs, have 
the "Nyelch fort only ; and there are farmers who fattea 
a few Welch cattle on the beft of their meadow^laadt 
with hay and grafs in the winter. 

A flock of fheep under a fhepherd, and folded at 
nighty is a very rare fight in Weft Kent'; it is only a 
a very few of ithe largeft farmers who follow that prac- 
tice. 

Many farmers of this diftrift have fmall partis of 
different forts of fheep, chiefly either Wiltfhire or South 
Dowby for, feeding on fuch grafs land as is not ufed for the 
dairies^ or fattening cattle. 

The grazing of the Weald of Kent, is to rear young 
cattle, which are pxit 6ut to keep to the Romney-Marlh 
graziers in the fummen In the autumn, they are taken 
home to the layers and inferior grafs-lands ; and in the 
winter to the ftraw-yards, or ftay out on rough lands^ 
>nd have ftraw carried to them; when they are of age to 
fatten, which is at four years for fteers, and three for 
heifers, they have the beft grafs with hay. That which 
is made of rye-grafs and clover, is given at the flrft part 
of the winter; and the beft hay of the farm is, ufed to 
finiih them. Old meadows are always mown for hay to 
fatten the oxen. 

The inferior pastures are flocked, flrft with milking-^ 
cows to take off the head grafs, and afterwards with the 
^ean cattle, or working oxen. A fuit of fields are thus fed 
in rotation during the fummer. 

' A gfeat number of Romney-Marfh lambs are taken 
into keep in the winter, on the ftubbles, old layers, and 
meadows ; the price of keep is from 2j. to 2s. 6^. per {cort^ 
per week. ' Thefe lambs are returned the jth of April, 
apd in bad winters, frequently go home nearly ftarved ; 
from which they Ibitnetimes die in great aumbers whed 
*^ • • they 
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ihey get into good keep* Great toflet are Ufc^ift t^ttn 
Xttffainetl after a wet autumn^ by the t6U 

The layers of rye, grafsy add cloVet» afe fttdWXi fdf 
hxff which is ufed for the plou^-t^Uiftd stid lean cattle ; 
and fome of the befl is given to fattening buil6ck< in the 
•beginning of the winter. The old ineddow^s pnktoce 
great crops of hay^ which is of a very fatt^iilg qddity. 
BnllocKs fed thereon^ frequently wpigh from forty" C6 
^rty-five fcore each ; and fome old working txeA attain 
ihc weight of fixty fcore^ and ibinctimes nioch tACtt. tht' 
fat oxen are commonly fold between the dlGnths dt 
March and June. The fale of them is tht tfAtf dtp6nA^ 
tecc^ of the Weald farmers for payment 6f their ttnt^ 
and other heavy expences. 
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I 111 the vicinity of |Eill the gi'eat towns, there is H pordoA 
of land appropriated to the culture of vegetables. Ifi 
the neighbourhood of Gravefend and Deptfofd, a very 
great quantity i) raifed for the fupply of the tnetropoliu 
Of afparagttfr Iher^ arc many fields, containing| feveral 
acres each* To defcribe the numerous tribe of Vege- 
tables, fheir c'ultuxt and produce wocdd fat txcejcld the 

limits 
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limits of this Work. It may perhaps. be fufficient to rc- 
porty that fine rich land, conveniently fituated near 
great towns for this purpofc, lets from 4/. to lo/. per acre« >^ 

In the neighbotirhood of Maidftone are a great num- 
ber of fmall fields, of from one to ten acres, and fbme- 
what more, planted with fruit of different kinds, for*' 
which the rocky foil of the neighbourhood feems particu- 
larly adapted. The eafy water-carriage to the metropolis 
from the Medway, up the Thames, renders the growth of 
fruit a very profitable article of hulbandry. The beft 
method known here fbr raifing orchards of apples and 
cherries, and plantations of filberts, is to plant them 
among hops, by which they very foon come to perfec- 
tion : the conflant culture of the land for the hops, with 
the warmth and fhelter they afford the young trees, 
c^ufes them to grow with great luxuriance *• It is a 
very common praftice to plant hops, apples, cherries, and 
filberts, all together. Eight hundred hop-hills, two 
hundred filberts, and forty apple and cherry-trees per 
acre. The hops fland about twelve, and the filberts 
about thirty years; by which time the apples and cherries 
require the whole land. 

Sometimes apples and cherries are planted in alternate 
rows, with two rows of filbert* between each of them. 

There arc fome plantations of filberts raifed among 
hops,, without any other trees. 

The method of planting apple and cherry-trees, is to 
dig holes about two feet fquarfe, and two fpits deep, 
taking out the rocks, and turning down the furface-foil 

* This 18 erroneous. It is a bad pra^ice ; for cherries do beft when 
early laid down to pafture. i\pplcs, and filberts, and hops, together, 
\vhere the foil is kindly for filberts, ^e planted ; or apples and hops if 
not; or apples, cherries, and hops, if intended to be laid down early to 
pallure :. and in a few inftano^s, filbens and bops only. But filberts 
anfwer well on very few foils. NoU by a MiddU Kent Farmer, 

I on 
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pn which iht youog treesarc placed, ^Dd>t&e remainder of 
the earth is trodden down clofe ^bo\)t the roots: they are 
fupported by flakes until they get fufScient flroogth 
not to be hurt by gales of wind. A compofitiop ofiime 
and night-foil is, with a brufli^ painted on the ftems of 
the young trees ; which is faid to promote the growth of 
them exceedingly. 

The favourite forts of apples for cyder, are the golden 
rennet ^^ (harp ruffet, golden mundy, ^kernel-penxiauij 
Tind the ftire^-apple : for^domeftic ufes, the lemon-pippiny 
or quince apple, Farley-»pippin, royal ruiTe^* riUtone 
pippin, Holland pippin, pigfnout, walling, loans per- 
•main, nonpareil, golden pippin, French pippin^ Ke&ti(h 
pippin, and golden nob. 

The' cyder-fruit generally hangs on the trees BBtil the 
twentieth of Oflober, and is then gathered and laid in 
!heaps I under cover; the early forts, a months and the 
later ones from one to thi*ee months, to ripen ;• it is then 
ground and prefled, and the juice put up into calks* Ia 
plentiful years, cyder-fruit fells for I4d4 and in (carce 
years, up. to 25. per buflaeh 

Mr. Stone, of Maidftone^ is a cyder-maker of great 
repute, and in a very extenfive line- of bufinefs; being 
called upon in this Survey, he, with great liberality, 
oiFered to communicate any information for the benefit 
of fociety. His warehoufe, mill> prefs, and vaults^ we» 

f It is a remarkable circumftance, that notwithftanding the goldca 
rennet has flourifhcd and borne extremely well in this part of K^nt, the 
young nrees planted of late years, do not fucceed well on any ibil. The 
lame is to be remarked of the black-heart cherry, which when it gets to 
the fize of a man's thigh in the ftem, gums and dies. Yet old trees of 
both forts continue to bear well. 

:|: Seldom fo late, I believe; ottener in the 6rft week^f Odober i aod 
it is cuftomary to houfe the market - fruit j but often the cydci^fruit 
lies in large heaps in the orchaid to mellow. 

Notes by a Middle- Kent.Farmer* 

con- 
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contrived by himfelf^ many years ago, with great inge- 
'nuity, and are exceedingly convenient. 

From maqy y^ars experience, he finds po particular 
advantage in watching the fermentation of cyder, in 
order to rack it at any exa£t time : a method conHdjered 
of great confequence in Herefordfhire, as mentioned by 
Mr. Marfhall, in his Rural CEconomy of that county. 

Mr. Stone mixes all forts of apples together, and 
makes excellent cyder. Golden pippins alone make very 
fine cyder, if well managed ;, but great Ikill and care arc 
required. 

The forts of apples for domeftic ufes'are fold to 
fruiterers, who fend them to London by the hoys, aiid 
to the north of England by the coal veffels. 

Fjuit-orchards are confiderbd as the moft valuable 
eflates. Tithe is very rarely paid in kind ; but in lieu of 
it, acompofition of 2s. in the pound on the price of the 
fruit. 

Cherries. § The fite preferred for this fruit, is' 
where there is a deep furface of loam upon the rock. If 
planted by themfelves, they arej)laced from twenty to 
thirty feet diftant, and are put fomewhat deeper in the 
earth than apples : in other refpe£ts, the management is 
the fame. The fprts are the black heart, white heart, 

§ There is no neceflity for a depth of foil j eighteen inches is enoueh 
for afty. Cherries require to be planted according to their forts for dif- 
y tances apart. A heart requires double the^diftance of a duke or morello, 
for inftanqe : and the fame holds gqod with refpe6^ to apple-orchards. 

Our rocky foils are compoied ^of two or three forts, viz. pinuock^ 
haflbck, and loam, and generally the fmall Ihatter ^nes from the rock 
mixed in it. Thefe are in (Irata, according as t(ie rocks lay ; and the 
three forts, oftener than otherwife, lay in veins running dole together. 
It ftrikes me, that on account of their being blended together in cultiva- 
tion, we ihould attribute much of the fruitfulnefs of jour land to it. I 
fuppofe there is not one day in the year when the plough is at work on 
my farm, that it does not grate againll the rocks which lay fo near the 
iarface. But it muft be remembered, we plough very deep : from eight 
to twelve inches deep, Noi^ by a Middle Kent 'Farmer, 

1 % Flemifb, 
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Flcmifli, or early Kentifh, Couronc, Hcrtfordlhire black 
wild black, and red cherries; alfo May-dukes andmorellos. 

They are ufually fold to the higlers, who retail them 
on the fea-coaft of Kent, by thefieve, or balket, contain- 
ing fbrty-eight pounds each ; or they are fent to London 
by water, and confighed to fruit-faSors. 

Tithe is paid by compcfition of 2s. per pound on the 
falc. 

11 Cherry-gardens, while they are in full bearings 
which is feldom more ^han thirty years, are more profit- 
able than orchard's; but after that time, the orchards 
p^roducd the moft money,. 

Filberts, There are feveral hundred acres in the vici- 
nity of Maidftone. The foil beft adapted for them is the 
flone-fhattery fandy loam, of a quality fomew hat inferior. 
It is a difad vantage for the trees to grow with great luxu- 
riance, as they bear moft nuts when but moderately 
ftrong; if they are. planted among hops, without apples 
or cherries, they are put about twelve feet apart ; when 
the hops are dug up, the filbert-plantation is kept clean by 
repeated digging and hoeing ; and great flcill is neceffary 
in pruning, to make them bear well *. A fmall part of 
the produce of this plantation is fold to the higlers, who 



II Cherry -gardens do not at any time pay equally to npple>orchards ; 
and tliey are getting on that account thinner than formerly, as from the 
fhortncls of their duration in bearing, and at no rime paying fowell as 
apples, there arc fewer plantations made now than there formerly )verc. 

Note by a Middle Kent Farmer. 

* It is entirely owing to the ikill and management in pruning the treei; 
upon even a favourite (oil that they pay. They are trained in the (hape 
or a punch-bowl, and never fulTei cd to grow above four or five feet high, 
with fiiort (lems, like a goofeberry bulli, and exceeding thin of wood. It 
is fuppofcd, that within a few mites round Maiddoney there are more 
filberts growing than in all England befides. Thefe are alfo excellent 
in quality, and, if fuffered to dand till ripe, will keep good for feveral 
years in a dry^room or clofet. But when gathered, they (hould be' laid 
thin on the floor o{ a ruonli wheie the fun can get in to dry them. 

Note ly a Middle Kent Farmer. 

retail 
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retail them in different parts of the county ; but the prin- 
cipal part is conveyed by water to London, and there 
configned to faftors, who fell them by the hundred, of an 
hundrcd-and-fouf'pounds, from i6j. to 405. per hundred, 
in proportion to the crop and demand. 
Tithe is compounded for by the year. 



Hop Grounds* 

The hop plantations in the vicinity of Canterbury and 
Maidftone, being th^ principal one's of the county, a 
defcription of them may fuffice for the whole. 

The^ plantations near Canterbury, called the City 
Grounds, are thofe lurrounding the city, to the diftancc 
of two or three iniles, and contain between two and three 
thoufand acres. * 

The hops growing there, and in Eaft Kent, arc of a 
very fine rich quality, and if well managed, are of a good 
colour. They are highly efteemed by the London 
brewers for their great ftrength, doing more execution In 
the copper than thofe of any other diftridt. 

The beft of thefe plantations are thofe which have a 
good deep rich loamy furface, with a deep fubfoil of ' 
loamy brick earth*. This kind of land forms the principal 
part of the plantations of Eaft Kent : there are, however, 
fome good grounds, where the furface is very flinty, and 
feme of a gravelly nature ; but thefe are very inferior. 

The plantations of the town of Maidftone and its vi- 
cinity, extend through the feveral parifhes along the 
ihelf of land which lies below the chalk - hills, on the 
borders of the Weald of Kent. This plantation, in fome 
years, grows great crops of hops; but the quality of 

I 3 them 
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them is much inferior tp thofc of Canterbury and Eaft 
Kent*. 

When a piece of land is intended to be planted^ the 
firft thing is to plough the land as deep as poffible, early 
in Oftober, and to harrow it level ; it is then metied each 
way7 with a four rod chain, placing pieces of rtcd or 
flick at every tenth link, to mark the place of the hills ; 
which makes looo per acre. This is the general method ; 
but fome few grounds are planted eight, and fpme twelve 
hundred per acre ; fome are planted wider one way than 
the other, in order tp admit ploughing between the hills 
inftead of digging; but this pra£lice, although it has been 
tried many years, does not feem to increafe, on 'accbuQ£ 
of the difficulty of digging along the rows where the 
plough cannot go ; that part being much trodden with 
the horfes in ploughing, digs fo much the worfe, that an % 
extra expence is incurred, which in fome meafure, de- 
feats the ceconomy of the plan. When the hills are 
marked out, holes are dug about the fize of a gallon^ 
which are filled with fine mould, and the nurfery-planlaf 
placed in them. 

Some put three plants, others two, and fome only one 
good one to each hole. If the land, is planted with cut- 
tings inftead of nurfery-plants, the holes are dag in the 
fpring, as foon as cutting-time commences; fome fine 
mould is provided to fill up the holes, in which arc placed 
four or five cuttings, each about three or four inches in 
length : they are covered about an inch deep with fine 
mould, and prefTed down clofe with the hand. Whta 
the land is planted with cuttings, no flicks are required ; 
but if nurfery-plants are ufed, they require flicks or fmall 

^ In the margin of the original printed Report, which was circulated 
for remarks and obfervations, was a long note by a Middle Kent farmery 
for which, fee the Appendix, 

poles, 
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polesi fix or feven feet high the firft year: In both cafes^ 
.the land is kept clean during the fummer, by horfe and* 
hand-hoeing : the next winter dtig with a fpade^ and 
early in the fpriqflLthc old binds are cut off fmooth^ 
about an inch belbw. the furface ; a little fine mould ift 
then drawn over the crown of the hills. As foon as the 
young ftioots appear, fo that tlie hills may be feen, they 
are ftuck with fmall poles, from feven to ten feet long, 
in proportion to the length it is expeflcd the bind will 
run; thefc poles are called feconds, and are generally 
bought in the woods, at from ^s. to 81. per hundred, slnd 
three of thetti are placed to each hill. As foon as th)e 
bind gets abouP two* feet in lehgth, women afe employed 
to tye them to the poles. The land is kept clean during 
the fummer, by horfe and- hand-hoeing, as before men-* 
tioned. The prope'r time for gathering them is known 
by the hop rubbing iPreely to pieces, and the feed 
beginning to turn brown. They are picked in bafkets, 
containing five bufhels- each, and- are carried ta tlie oaflr 
^n bags, at noon and evening, for drying. Great care 
and Ikill are neceffary in this branch of the bufinpfs ; the 
fmalFeft neglcft or ignorance in the management of the 
fires, will fpdil the hops, and- occafion great lofs to the 
planter. When dried and fufficiently cool to get a little 
tough, fo as not to crumble to powder, they are put into 
bags or pockets; the former containing two hundred 
weight and a half, and the latter, an hundred and a quar- 
ter : they are then trodden very clofe, and weighed by 
the excifeman. 

The fecond year after planting, full fized poles from 
.fifteen to twenty feet in length, according to the ftrength 
of the land, which coft from 165. to 365. per hundred, are 
placed to the hills inftead of the feconds, which are re- 
moved to younger grounds. Hfcre great care is neceffary 

I 4 not 
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not to overpole ; for by that means young grounds arc 
often much weakened ; and it is equally fo, not to over- 
dung them, as that v/ill make them mouldy. 

Fifty cart-loads of well rotted fj|||p:i-yard dung and 
mould, once in three years, are generally cfteemed fuffi« 
cient for an acre of land. 

Implements and Appendages to the Hop Grounds^ 

Every hop-plantation of .four or five, acres, requires 
an oaft about fixteen'feet fquare, which, built fubftanti- 
ally with the requifite ftowage room, cofts from i^ol^to 
200/. 

This is furnifhed with a fet of picking baikets^ about 
twelve in number, which coft about 5J. bd. each* Alio 
a good fcale-beam, with weights and fcales, which toge- 
ther cofts about 5/. 

A fhim made with a frame, like a wheel-barrow^, is 
cfteemed the beft fort; it cofts about 2L 2s. This imple- 
ment is a very ufeful and convenient one likewife for 
tearing up weeds on fummer-fallows. 

A harrow to be di'awn by one horfe, with a fmall 
wheel in front, to go round at the ends of the plantation, 
and a pair of handles to be holden by the man who fol- 
lows it, in order to keep it from bruifing the binds. 
This implement cofts i/. 151. 

A large iron peeler, to make holes in the land for ^e 
poles, cofts 6s. or js. A hop-dog, to wrench up the poles^ 
cofts 55. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

There can be no certain report made of the produce of 
the hop-plantations, becaufe, in fome years, the growth 
of thefe diftrifts is lefs than two hundred Weight per acre, 
and in others it is fourteen or fifteen ; the average may be 
fcven or eight. 

Chaptsr 
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Chapter X. 



WOODS AND PLANTATIONS. 



nr^HE woodlands of the eaftern part of Kent arc dif- 
■^ perfed principally between the great road from Ro- 
chefter to Dover, and the chalk-hill that runs from Folfc- 
ftone by Charing to I)etling. Thefe woods furnifh the 
country with fire-wood, tillers for hufbandry ufes, and 
the dock-yards with timber for fliip-building; but the 
mofl material part of their produce is the immenfe 
quantity of hop-poles cut out for the neighbouring plan- 
tations. 

The Management of ff^codlands in the DlJlrlB extending 
from Chatham-Hill to Charing, 
Copy of a Papery prefcnted to the Kent Agricultural Society by 

R TildenEfq. "■ 

"The foil on which thefe, woods grow, is, for the mofl 
part, flint and clay, witji chalk at no great diflance from 
the furface. Where chalk is the chief component part of 
the upper furface, the wood is of flow growth and little 
value. They are generally cut down from ten to four- 
teen and to eighteen years growth ; and the price varies 
i*rom 5/. to 15/. per acre, depending in a great meafure on 
the goodnefs of the wood, the demand, and the price of 
poles. Hop-poles are the ,chief article which make 
ivoods valuable in this part of the country ; there is not 
only a conflant demand for them at home, but they are 
carried as far as Maidflone, and to a confiderable dif- 
tiince beyond, the plantation there being fo very exten- 

fivc 
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fi^e as to require more than the woodlands in that fitua* 
tion produce, and the planters preferring the poles which 
gcow upon the hills to thofe of quicker growth and nearer 
home. 

*^ Part of the woodland in this diftri£i: is in the hands of 
the proprietors, and part is let to the tenants who occupy 
the adjoining farms. When fit to fell, it is commpniy 
f(dd by valuation. After the purchafe is made, and the 
leaf is off, the wood is parcelled out among the different 
workmen employed by the purchafcr. The firft Aep is 
to clear the ftocks of the fmall fpray, bufhes, Sec. Thefe 
are made up into bavins, bound with two vyifts 'fi and 
are called winter kiln bavins. They (hould be fix feet 
Jong, and two in circumference over the bands : the 
price of making them is 3^. per hundred ; and they fell 
in the woods for6j. per hundred. If bufhes are wanted, 
the beft are bound up in bundles with one wift, at u. 6di 
per load, confifting of fifty bundles ; and they fell in 
the woods from 7/. to ioj. per load. 

** After the ftocks are cleared, they arc cut down and 
thrown into ranges, wide enough to admit a team to pafs 
to fetcl^ away the different articles. Thefe are cut out 
as the ftocks are felled, and confift of firft and fecoiid 
bcfl poles, firft and fecond ordinary poles, ufe-poles, 
ftakes, and binders, thatching-rods, auftry-rods, hurdte- 
rods, wheeUtimber, piles, and props. The remainder, 
not fit or wanted for thefe purpofes, is thrown into the 
range, where it remains to employ the woodmen in the 
fpring. 

*^The beft firft poles are chefnut, afh, willow, and 
maple : their length fhould be eighteen feet ; their prices 
varies from 30J. to 355. per hundred ; chefnut-poles arc 
deareft, varying in price from 15/. to 20/. per -1000 in the 
wood, 

t Local term for ban(ls. 

"The 
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•« The beft fccond poles confift of the fame wood as the 
firft^ ind are only a fmallcr pole; varying in length from 
fifteen to fixteen feet. They fell in the wood from aoi. to 
21 J. per hundred. ^ 

** The firftorfinary poles confift of oak, gafcoign, red 
birch, beech, and liornbeam ; the tw9 laft very inferior:, 
their length fhould be from fevcntccn to eighteen feet; 
they fell in the wood from 12s. to 20i. per hundred. 

** The fecond ordinary poles, varying in length from 
fifteen to fixteen feet, fell in the wood from los. to I2i. 
per hundred. 

<* Ufe-poles confift of aih, chefnut, willow, oak, afp, 
and gafcoign, which are too large for hop-poles. They 
are cut at One halfpenny each, and fell in the wood from 
4|i/. to 6J. according to the fize, length, and goodnefs 
of the wood. The largeftfort arc fold by admeafuremcnt, 
from 8</. to 9^. and lO^j/.per foot. 

" Stakes and binders are cut out of hazel, afh, oak, 
willow, and maple 3 they are bound up in bundles, 
twenty-five in each; the price of cutting is i|^. each ; 
and they fell in the wood from 4^d, to 6d. per bundle. 
The length of a ftake fhould be five feet; of a kinder, 
from fifteen to eighteen feet. 

*^ Thatching-rods are cut out of the fame kinds of wood 
as the ftakes and binders which are not of a proper 
length for binders, or large enough for ftakes. They arc 
Jbound up in Bundles, fifty in each ; the price of cutting 
is 2d. per bundle; and they fell in the wood for 6d. The 
length of a bundle fhould be fix feet. 

"Auftry-rods arefmaller than thatching-rods, cut out of 
hazel. They are ufed' to bind billet -wood for the London 
market. They are bound. up in bundles, one hundred 
rods in each; the price of cutting is arf. and they fell at 
6d. per bundle in the wood : their length is five feet. 

Hu^lc* 
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** Hurdle-rods are cut to make hurdle-gates for folding 
Iheep; they are cut out of the fame kind of wood as 
binders : indeed they are only a Tmall binder, from ten to 
fourteen feet long. They are bound up in bundles, fifty 
in each : the price of cutting is 2d. and they fell in the 
wood at td. per bundle. 

"Wheel-timber is cut out of large beech of two or three 
falls growth : it is ufed for fellies of wheels ; it Ihould not 
be lefs than feven inches diameter at the fmall end* It 
is cut down for one penny for every length of three fect^ 
and fold in the wood from 7^, to 8c/. per length ; if fold by 
admeafurement, at the fame price per foot; if fmaller, 
it is cut out for axle-trees, plough - cheps, and wrefts. 
Axle-trees fhould be feven feeJt long,, and fix and a half 
inches in diameter at the fm^l end ; they arc cut for id. 
each, and fell in the wood for lod. Plough-cheps fhould 
be five feet long, and five inches diameter at the fmall end : 
they are cut for one halfpenny each^ and fell in thp wood 
for fixpence. 

" Plough-wrefts Ihould be four feet long and five inches 
diameter at the fmall end : they are cut for one halfpenny 
each, and fell in the wood for 2d. 

'* Piles are cut out of beech and hornbeam; they are ufed 
to preyent the tide from wafhing away the chalk at the 
footing of the fea-walls, and are cut of different lengths. 
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*'N. B. The above is the price of the piles delivered at 
the place where they are to be ufed. Land-carriage is $s^ 

per 
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per hundred for fix feet piles, 45. for five feet, 35. for four 
feet, and 2s. for three feet piles. If they go by water- 
carriage, the price is the fame* 

*^ Props which are ufed in the coal-mines atNewcaftlc, 
are cut out of o^k and birch; they fhould be cut fix 
feet four or five inches long, and be two and a half 
inches diaineter at the fmall end : the price of cutting it 
» halfpenny ; and they fell in the woods at 2^. each. 

** Thefe are the chief, if not airthe articles which arc 
cut during the winter. In the fpring, what remains in 
the ranges is made up, part into fummer kiln-bavins, 
which are mad^ of the fmalleft wood, and bound with, 
two withes, and fhould be fix feet long. The price of 
making is 3$. per hundred; and they fell in the wbod from 
8j, to gs. per hundred. Part is made into houfehold ba- 
vins, being the beft faggots which arq made ; they fhould 
be fix feet long, and two feet over the band ; the price is 
alfo 31. per hundred ; and they fell in the woods from 12s. 
to 14s. per hundred. The remainder is cut out in cord- 
wood ; each flick fhould be three and a half feet long, 
the length of' the cord fourteen feet, and it fhould be • 
flacked three feet high ; the price of cutting and flacking 
is 25*. per cord ; and the cord fells in the wood from I2i. 
to i6f. 

** It has been foun4 by thofe that have been very atten- 
tive to the management of their woodlands, that wood, 
like every thing elfe, decays and produces fewer poles • 
every fall, unlefsthey are replenifhed. This is befl done 
in the ^utumn aftet the wood is felled. The j)lants, 
whether chefnut, afh, or willow, (hould be taken up from 
the nurfery with as much earth to their roots as can be 
conveniently done*, and their fmall roots fliould be cut 

as 

^ Removing earth with the roots of plants of the kinds here men- 
tioned, is impra£licablc and unneceiTary} no deciduous plants, but 

Ame- 
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as little as poflible. Strong plants taken up in thia 
flianner, and plantx^d with care, feldoni fail. They fhoidd 
be looked over the next fpring, to failen thofe which the 
froft may have loofened, 

<* The tithe of woodlands was, a few years ago, at 2j. 
in the pound ; but now varies from 2j. 3</. to 25. tul, and 
to 35. •f' Many clergymen are of opinion that the woods 
ought not to be cut down, but to be made up in the dif- 
ferent articles for fale ; but this is not true : if the clergy- 
man and purchafer fhould difagree, all that the latter has 
to do, is to fever every tenth perch and leave it : the cx- 
pence of doing this is found. to be about 3^. in the pound. 
If wood therefore is fold at a fair valuation, it appears 
xinreafonable for any clergyman to demand more- thaa 
as» 34'. in the pound. ]}:'* 

American flowering-fhrubs, require earth with them, or ivill tbey re* 
tain it. . Note by Mr, Randall of Maidfi^ne, 

f I never heard of 35. being paid for the tithe of wood ; xs, hd, is 1 
cxHnmon pri(;e, and ought not to be called unreafooable ; for if the pur-' 
chafer gives 20J. for the wood and is. for the tythe, amounting in the 
whole to i/. is.y the tythe c^ which will be found to be nearly zs, 2^.; 
and the expcnce of felling, and in raoft cafes zj. 6^. is a reaionahle 
charge. Remark by the Rtv, Mr, Pryce, 

This mode of efiimatin'g tythe is erroneous, becaufe it fuppofes clevea* 
tenths of the whole ; and by that means makes the tythe too faialL 
The fa£^ is, that the feller can engage only for nine- tenths ; and, con« 
fequcntly, the parfon*s (hare is a ninth part of the fum the wood fells 
for, with an addition of a tenth of the price of fevering ; which in moft 
cafes will be found to amount to about is, id, in the pound,^as Mr. 
Tilden very juftly'obfervcs. Editor, 

X The praftice of laying down the diflfercnt forts from the ftock to 
ftrike into the ground, is a valuable difcovery; and I believe rather a 
local one. They produce hop- poles more quick by this, than in any 
other way. Note by a Middle Kent ^Farmer, 

The method is, to fcle6b long healthy young branches from the ftockt 
adjoining to vacancies in the wood, and then to dig holes, each abowv 
* two feet fquare, and fifteen inches deep, returning the furface mould 
into the bottom of the hole, and then bending each branch add faflen^ 
ing it down with a peg about ten or twelve inches below the furface^ 
treading over it the remainder of the mjuld. Edim* 
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General Obfervatiotts on the f receding Table. ^ 

The oaks are all cut in the flajring feafon, for the batrk 
of all fizes. The fencing-poles are either ufed whole, or 
cut into gates for iheep. Thd Jiop-^poles are forted into 
three, four, or five forts, and fold by the hundred. The 
faggots, or bavins, are made into lengths of five feet; the 
beft for bakers and houfe-keepers ; and on the hills they 
make inferior forts, called kilnbrufh, which are ufed for 
burning lime. Stakes and ethers -are cut out 6efore the 
faggots are made. In the neighbourhood of Chatham 
they cut fome fmall bundles of brufh and cord-wood, 
for the ufe of Ihipping and the metropolis. *The wood- 
lands of the Weald are tithe free. 
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Chapter XI. 



WASTES. 



THE wafte lands, the ncgleflcd woods, and the im- 
poverifhed commo]\$, are ftriKing evidences of 
the ncceffity a[nd importance of enquiries like the prefent-j 
and the legiilature will have Abundant merit in fuggcfting 
to the proprietors of thefe eftates a plan of improve- 

.ment^ 
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raenty from which individuals and the community will 
derive the greateft advantages. 
In the county there are the following commons, viz. 
Bleati Common, Charing Heath, 

Swingfield Minis, JLenham Heath, 

Stelling Minis, Pinnenden Heath, 

Rodes Minis, Cox Heath, 

Ewel Minis, Langley Heath, 

Stouting Common, Banning Heath, 
Challock Lees, Eaft Mallrng Heath, 

Baddlefmere Lees, Seal Chart, 

Chart Leacon, Ightham Heath, 

Hotficld Heath, Wrotham Heath, 

Hays Common, Dartford Heath, 

Bromley. Common, Dartford Brimps, 

Boxley Heath, Black Heath, &c. &c. 

The whole extent of thefe commons, I apprehend, 
does not comprehend more than 20,000 acres. The foil 
of a few of them confifts of a poor cold loam ; of others, 
of a wet ftiff clay; but the principal part abounds in 
gravel and fand. They are in general covered with 
furze and fern, interfpeifed with patches of grafs ; and 
•feed fome lenn cattle and poor half ftarv^d (beep. If 
they were in a ftate of feveralty, under proper fyftems 
of manlagement, they might undoubtedly be made of 
great value. Inclofures would do much; induftry and 
due attention to the natural produce, and what has been 
cultivatec} on fimilar foils in other places, would do more. 
Nature is a wife counfellor, and thofe who follow her ad- 
vice can, with the aid of art and obfervation, do wonders 
in agriculture. 

I fliall here take the liberty of fuggefting to the Ho- 
nourable Board of Agriculture, the propriety of recom- 
mending to the legiilature a plan for a general aA of in- 

clofure 
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clofure, founded qn the principle of Mr, Gilbert's aft fof 
incorporating parifhes for the fupport of the poor, fo far 
as that aft relates to the calling a meeting, and deter*- 
mining by a majority of two-thirds in number and value- 
of the occupiers, >yhether their common fhall be divided ; 
and, if determine4 in the affirmative, then to proceed 
-by appointing commiffioners, and expediting the bufinefs, 
as in cafes where feparate afts of parliament. have been 
obtained. 



Chapter XII. 
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Sect. I. — - Draining, 



'TT^HIS is a fubjeft of infinite importance to the prof- 
•*• perity of this kingdom. Bogs exift in moft of the 
counties, more or lefs, and in fometo a wonderful extent; 
the whole of which is convertible to the very bed land, 
by proper management. 

In Kent we have a great many fmall patches of boggy 
and ipungy lands, formed by means which will hereafter 
be. mentioned. We have alfo feveral extenfive parcels of 
maiih-lands, which in the winter months are frequently 
rendered tQtally ufelcfs, and of much lefs value in fum- 
iTicr, The quanrity of thcfe two kinids of wet land$ 

K . amounts 
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"kmounts to, fome thoufand acres, the whole of which, 
at a very fmall expence, might be improved, in its annual 
Value, at leaft 1/. per aprc. 

Befides thefe, there is much land of confiderable value 
that might te greatly improved, by a proper attention to 
the general principles of drainage. 

The different kinds of drainage may be arranged under 
the following heads, viz. 

1. Upland Drainage, 

2. Flood Drainage, and 

3. Bog Drainage. 

. Upland Drainage is effefted in two ways ; either by fur- 
face drains, or by hollow drains. The firft is done by 
laying the land in ridges, and leading the water, by means 
of furrows, into narrow channels made with the fpade^ 
and thence by a general conduftor to the ftreams. This 
kind of drainage is praftifed only on foils having a clay 
furface, or any other fubftancc impenetTablc by water; 
and the method ufed in Kent is to lay the land in flat 
ridges, either a half or a whole rod in width ; if the land 
is very wet, narrow ridges are made; and if but moderately 
fo, wider ones. When the land is ploughed, the furrows 
between the ridges are opened with a plough, having a 
mould-board on each fide, by which a drain for the water 
is made ; and at the lower parts of the field a channel is 
dug out about the breadth of the fpade, to receive the 
water from the furrows, and convey it away as- before 
mentioned. This mode of draining arable clay •foils 
on hills receiving no water but wliat falls from the clouds, 
in found to be efFeftual ; and the flat ridges made with the 
turn-wreft plough are very far fuperior to the high round 
ridges of other counties made by the ploughs with fixed 
mould-boards ; for the fiat ridges have the very great ad- 
vantage of receiving and retaining the fmall (howen 

equally 
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equally over the furface of the ridge ih fummer, when 
every drop of water is of the utmoft confequence to vege"- 
taticn; while the high round ridges caft off little fudden 
fhowers, and the crops growing thereon in dry feafonsj 
are in a ftarving ftate for the want of a fufficient degree 
of moifture. Great objeftions are made by fome to flat 
ridges, alledging that the furface is more likely to be ih- 
crufted and baked together^ by the water {landing thereon 
after heavy ihowers ; but even. if it fhould be fo, the evil 
is eafily remedied by taking the firft opportunity of a 
dry feifon in the fpring to harrow the furface of a wheat"^ 
crop; or, to prevent the mifchief, by drilling all crops 
and hoeing the intervals by hand if labourers are to be 
had; and, if not, by fcuffling.the furface with horfe-hoes. 
At any rate, the evil of an incrufted or bound furface> 
which may be fo eafily remedied, is not to be put in com- 
petition with the ' advantages refulting from liaving a 
level furface to retain the fmall fhowers that fall in a dry 
fummer. 

The fecond mode of draining upland is by hollow 
draina'ge ; which is pra£lifed on all land having a porous 
foil on the furface, ajid a retentive clay-foil ,a little be- 
low it^ which keeps the furface wet till the water is taken 
away by fome artificial means. The method is to cut 
angular channels at fuch places, and at fuch diflances 
from each other, as the hiture of the foil fefems to require ; 
which myfl: be determined by experienced men from 
local circuHiftances; fuch asj whether the retentive bed of 
clay be a greater or lefs depth from the furfacfe ; and 
whether the field to be drained has a greater or lefs fall 
for the ready pafTage of the water* The method of pre- 
fcrvidg the channels open and- free, is various. Som« 
lay flints or flones at the bottom, .others green bufh- 
wood $ and fome^make the trench with (hpulders tpwards 
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the bottom, and lay thereon a tuft of grafs, tfrith the 
grafs-fide downwards, thereby leaving an cntirc^ cavity 
for the paflage of the water. In either cafe, the trench 
is fiUecf up and levelled with the mould that was dug out 
of it. Thefe under-ground drains, when they arc well 
executed and made of a fufficient depth, out of the reach 
of moles and preflure of cattle or carris^s, will hA 
from ten to twenty years, and upwards; and land may be 
drained in this mode at an expence of from 15^. to 30x« 
per acre, in proportion to the number of channels required. 
But it fhould be obfcrved here, that many attcmptjj at 
, hdllow draining h^ve been made on boggy and, ipungj 
foils without fuccefs, owing to a want of the knowledge 
of the original caufe of the mifchief; which will be ex- 
plained when the drainage of that fort of land is men* 
tioned. 

II. Flood Drainage. This kind of drainage is rery 
little attended to in fome parts of this county; for want 
of it, many cxtcnfive trafts of marfh-land are very much' 
injured ; and a benefit, which otherwife would accrue by 
a great increafe of property ,in mutton, wool, and beef, 
'm thereby loft to individuals and the piiblic. 

The mifchief of floods is obvious ; and, fortunately, Co 
is the remedy, when their caufes are known. Thcfe are, 
fir ft, rain falling on retentive lands, whofe furface is below 
the level of the river where * embankments are wanting, 
or are defefti\:e. The nuifance in fuch cafes can only 
be removed by evaporation or machinery *; but it 

may 

* A machine of th's kind has been lately erected by Mr. Hooper, 
of Cottington^ near Deal, which promifcs to be of the gnateft utilitf , 
At its cod is very little, and conftru6kion (imple; it is not lilvely to get 
out of icpairj and requires little or no attendance, it havuig a vane 
which keeps it always fa^ng the wind. 

# _ 
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may be greatly leffened by embankments. Under thefc 
circumftances, fyitable embankments along the river 
anfwer a general good purpofc ; they keep the downfal- 
water in its proper channel, and the accumulated ftrcam 
enlarges the bed and improves its outlet. 

Secondly, A defcent of water from the adjoininff hills ; 
the whole of which may be conveyed to the river by em- 
banked channels, in fuc}i direfiipns as nature points out. 

III. Bog Drainage. All boggy foils coniift of a mafs 
of vegetable matter, arifing from the furface of the land 
having been overflowed for ages wiih watery thereby pro- 
ducing a number of aquatic plants, whofe roots form a 
thick matted turf that cpntain water, in the nature of a 
ipunge. As thefe aquatic plants continue their growtlv 
upwards, their roots become n;iatted together under tlie 
furface, and thereby form the fpungy furface pf the bog; 
hence, all bogs are in a perpetual ftate of increa£ng depth, 
fo long^^as they are fed with the neceflary .fupply of 
water to keep up the vegetation of the aquatic plants. 

DimenJionsofthe^MillandFump. 

Fbur fweeps, the dHvers of each fevea feet long, aiid breadth iixteen 
inches. The leaders of each are the fame length, and nine inches ia 
breadth ; thefe are fo fixed, with fprings behind them, as to check the 
Telocity tn ftrong gales of wind. 

The mill works a fquare pump fifteen and a half inches by feven ia 
the clear. It is calculated, in moderate gales, to make a firoke in one 
Arcond of time, by which.it delivers two gallons of water, making a dif- 
charge in twenty n four hours of 1600 butts, of xo8 gallons each. It is 
planned witti a lever, in cafe of necefEty, to work another pump of the . 
^aiiie fi2e ) which in (Irong winds would of courfe difcharge double 4he 
above quantity. The price, including fixing, is 31/. los. 

The ufb of this mill is. to throw out the watet* from about 100 acres 
of srafs-land', that have heretofore been always under water in a rainy 
iealon; occasioned not by the downfal of rain, nor by fprines rifing out 
of the land, but by fprings iffuing from the foot of the adjoining hills* 
and floods from the higher grounds fpreading over the level below, fader 
than the fewers could take them away. The fewer which did run 
•crols this land is now turned round the outfide of it, and the land to b« 
drained by this mill is embanked againfl the floods, fo that there will 
be iiD water to raife from it^ but what falls from the clouds. 

K 3 Let 
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Let the fupply of water be cut off, and the aquatic plants 
foon die ; by which the bog is no longer a mafs of vege- 
table matter, but becomes a body of firm rich mould, in 
the nature of a rotten dunghill. This fort of land, there- 
fore, when once it is properly drained, becomes the rich- 
eft and moft valuable : hence it is obvious, that all 
boggy lands may be increafed in their annual value, at 
leaft 205. per acre, and probably to twice that amount. 

The fprings that occafion the bogs, iffue from the foot 
of. the adjacent hills ; and the method of draining, or 
more properly deftroying, the bogs, as difcovered by the 
ingenious Mr. Elkington, is fo fimple, eafy, and certain 
in its efFefts, that it needs only to be made public, to be 
generally adopted, and it will then produce the moft 
beneficial effeflts to the community. For, bcfides the great 
increafe of national wealth, by the deftruftion of all the 
bogs in the kingdom, amounting in value to many hundred 
thoufand pounds a year, the improvement of the health 
of the neighbouring inhabitants is of the utmoft impof- 
t:ance; not to mention the increafe of jX)pulation, by 'the 
improvement and culture of thefe now bcvrren and almoft 
wafte diftrifts. 

It may be prefumptuous in me to enter at large into 
this fubjeS, after the excellent report, which has been 
made on Mr. Elkington's mode of draining, by the worthy 
prefident of the Board of Agriculture ; but as this Survey 
when publifhed by the Honourable Board, may fall into 
the hands of many who may not have an opportunity of 
feeing the other, I fhall juft mention fuch ideas as have 
occurred to me on this fubjeft, together with the outlines 
of Mr. Elkington's plan. 

Water falling from the clouds, in rain or in dews, on 
the furface of the earth, defcends Jn perpendicular direc- 
jupns through all porous foils, fuch as chalk, ftone, 

gravel, 
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gravel, fand, &c. until it meets with a bed.of clofe tena- 
cious earth ; of which clay is the principal and moft re-^ 
tentive i' the water being there flopped in its delcfeut^ 
burfts oat over the edges of the bed of clay, in the nature 
of a fpring ; from thence it flows down the fides of the 
.hilly and produces a bog. The hills containing fand, rock, 
and gravel, \t\ this county, and I fuppofe in mof^ others, 
have beds' of clay at their bafe, lying confiderably above 
the level of the bottom of the vales which intcrfeft th^, 
hills. The method praflifed fo fuccefsfully by Mr. El- 
kington, is. to cut oflF thcfe fprings from their fource by 
deep channels, in lines nearly in the direction of the yal- 
lies, thence conveying the water down to th« livers or 
fewers below. 

When the direSion for a drain is marked out, it is necef- 
fary to begin at the bottom next the river, carrying the 
trench gradually up to the fpring-head, under the guidance 
of a fpirit level : a f«ill of an inch in four or five rods, 
Is fufficient to carry off the water. As the workmen pro- 
ceed in making the trenches for the drains, holes are made 
in them with a boring auger, in order to tap the fprings, 
and let out as much water as poflible. If, from the fitua- 
tion of the land and foil, it is neceflary to make very deep 
channels, then drains of ftone or brick are laid, and the 
drain is covered in with the earth that is dug out; but 
otherwife, open trenches will anfwcr every purpofe. 

The mouth of the drain (hould belaid on a little green 
brufh-wood, to prevent its finking into the earth. If any 
trees arc found near the direftion of the drain, they (hould 
be dug up, as otherwife their roots are liable to get into 
, the drain; where they grow with fuch rapidity as to burft 
or choke it in'a few years. If a fmall quantity of water 
only is expe£led to come down the drain, a breadth of 
fpur or five inches is fufficient *; but if ^ quantity is 

K4 fpund 
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found iffuing from fcveral fprings, or comes from a con* 
fidcrablc diftanc^, by which an accumulation of water 
follows, then the drain fliould be about fiif orfeven inches 
wide. If made with bricks, and tlie foil on which they 
are laid is a foft quickfand, they fhould'be laid flat ; but 
if clay or firm earth, laying them on their edges will do ; 
the d^epth of the drain (hould be greater at the lower end 
than at the upper; namely, three bricks at the lower end> 
two in the middle, and one at the uppbr part, ^ . 

H. Darrel, E^fq. of Calc-Hill (very much to his honour) 
IS the firft who has undertaken bog*drainage in this 
county, under the direflicin of Mr. Elkington. He 
commenced his operations in the fpring of I795> and 
has, in the cpurfe of about eight months,. very effcSually 
drained about feveniy acres, which were worth about 7/,- 
or 8j, per acre, and now will very fhortly be to hiin in- 
valuable, on account of their fituation", clofe to hitman- 
fion ; but, independent qf that circumftanc^, this land 
will be increafed in its annual value full ios. pef acre: 
by which, he has the acquifition of an eftatfe of 70/. pef 
annum for an expence not yet afcertained ; but which 
will hardly exceed looi. or 300/. Cattle have fometimes 
been laid up on thefc bogs, fo that they have been obliged 
, to be drawn out by ropes' from places which, in one year 
or lefs, from tlie time of the drains being cut, are become 
firm enough to bear the' tread of horfes. - 

Sect. IL -— Paring and Burning. 

Of all the improvements in the cultivation of land 
that have been hitherto made in Kent, this (lands fore- 
moft; fome of the very worft land having been made to 
produce excellent crops ; and poor chalky downs, of 
fcarcely any value in their original ftate, are by paring 
*and burning made to produce good turnips and clover, 

and 
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and crops of cotn, often equal in value to double the fee- 
limple of the land. Inftead of t^pe land being injured by 
the operaj:ion, as fome theorifts imagine, provided it hd 
under a proper fyftem of managemeDt and fairly dealt by, 
it is put into a progreflive ftate of fmprovemcnt, frotn tTic 
time of its furface being burnt. . It has^ frc<^uen^ly hap^ 
pencd, that land, after burning, teis bee« fown withcorii 
four or five years in fuo<:reflibn, without being folded 
with flieep, or any part of its protlute ever returned iti 
manure ; even charlock and other weeds have been fuf* 
fered to remain, by which it has been annually burt?hen«t! 
with a double crop : hence it ha« been left in an impov 
verifhed ftate, arid the burning is uhjuftty ctedcmned 
for the mifchief done by the negligertte and rapacity of 
the cultivator. . 

Let the land, when burnt, be^rfeflly cleaned from 
charlbck and other weeds, by growing turnips until the 
weeds arc totally eradicated by hoeing, &c. ; let the tur- 
nips be fed orfthe land, by fhecp lying on the. land day 
and night; then fow it with barley and clover; the lat- 
ter to be fe4 off with fbeep, foldiilg theqi on th* lai^d for 
wheat. Laftly, return the ftraw produced upon the land 
in manure lAixed with clay or loam, or any otherfrcfh 
earth that is near at hand, for a fecond Norfolk rotation, 
which may be repeated ; or the l^nd may he fown wifh 
fainfoin, to remain till a turf is formed fit^or paring 
and burning again. This plan being purfued, the prac- 
tice of burning the foil will not give any caufe of com- 
plaint, either to landlord or tenant. Theorifts exclaim, 
that by paring and burning, the ftaple of the land is re- 
duced,, and the foil is wafted; which may be fomewhat 
true: but all this is very immaterial, if fine crops of corn 
can be produced where none ever grew before, and the 
land at the fame time be improved. 

The 
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The method of paring moft in ufe, is with downfhare 
or breail-ploughs, taking ofF a tuff as thick as the nature 
of the foil will admit, from half an inch to two inches; 
the thicker the better, provided there be a fufficient ppr* 
tion of vegetable matter contained within it, to make it 
burn well ; the expence for paring it a moderate thick- 
nefs, where the land .is, not very flinty, is 20j. per acre ; 
for laying it up in heaps and burning* ros. ; and for 
fpreading the afhes, y. A coat of manure is thus pro- 
duced on the land, of from eighty to one hundred-and- 
£xty cart - loads per acre, for the trifling expence of 
33J, A hundred cart-loads of dung, purcbafed front 
neighbouring towns and villages^ at the diftance of three 
miles from the land, would coft, carriage home included, 
ten times the price of downfharing, and yet would not 
improve the land more. 

Where the land is well covered with turf, it may be 
ploughed for burning, abbut two inches deep, with a 
common plough, drawn by a pair of horfes, early in the 
fpring ; iand as foon as a drying wind lets ip, the turf 
may be laid in heaps, and burnt by labourers for i/. is. 
per acre ; which will produce near two hundred cart- 
loads. 

All wafie banks inaccefCble to the plough, and flips 
along road-£des, are dug with a fpade, and burnt to 
afhes for W. a cart-load, of about thirty bufhels. 

Thefe afhes, carried out on fallows in June, at the rate 
of twenty cart-loads per acre, afford a mofl excellent 
drefSng for a crop of turnips, 

f 

V 

Sec t.' III. — Manuring. 

The forts of manure commonly in ufe in/this county, 
are dung, fheep- folding, chalk> turf-afhes, fpot,.coaU 

afhes. 
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afhes, fea-weed, woollen-rags, and lime ; with a variety 
of other manures, too nuniierous and trifling to be parr* 
ticularized in a general report. 

Dung of /horfes, cattle, and hogs, is mixed together 
in large heaps, and laid invthe fields intended to be ma- 
nured, ufoally on a layer of freflh earth, a foot or two in 
depth, dug out of hedge- rows, wafte banks, or ufelefs 
fpots of land. When the heap of dung is made up, fome 
perfons give it a covering of mould ; and it is an excel- 
lent praftice to keep it moift, and prevent evaporation. 
After it has lain a month or two to ferment, it is 
trenched over at the expence of 31, bd. per hundred cart-' 
loads; and then, after lying a few weeks longer, it is fit 
for ufe. This manure is laid on the land at the irate of 
from forty to fixty cart-loads of twenty bufhels each per 
acre. The expence of carrying out the heap, when 
conveniently fituated, is about -155. per hundred cart- 
loads, and for fpreading, 35, 6^/. 

The principal part of this fort of manure is carried out 
for wheat or beans. Some farmers dung for barley, and 
others for turnips,. ^ 

Manuring with the (heep-fold is praftifed on fallow- 
lands in the fpring months,. after barley fowing, for tur- 
nips ; then on fallows or clover-lays, for wheat ; and 
when that feafon is over, the fold is removed' to cither 
wheat ftubbles or turnips, in order to fold the land for 
the fucceeding crop of bkrley or oats. 

Two hundred fheep will fold about an acre in a week ; 
the value of which is from aor. to 3OJ. in proportion to 
the time of the year; the laft folding in the autumn, next 
to the ploughing for wheat, being the moft valuable. 

Chalk is ufed to great advantage as a manure on fome 
wet, ftifF foils, having no calcareoua earth ; in quantity, 
from fifty to eighty cart-loads pei^ acre. Its beneficial 
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effedis are faid to laft twenty years, and the valae of it is 
often eftitnated between outgoing and incoming tenants, 
when lately laid on, a$ high as 5/* per acre. 

There are many foils, however (indeed throughout the 
greateft part of this county, where chalk is in plenty) 
which derive no benefit frorn it« Some farmers, from 
obferving the beneficial eiFeds of chalk as a manure at 
other places, have been tempted to ufe it on, their lands ; 
where it has proved to be of no kind of ufe; and much 
time and expence hayie been entirely thrown away« 

The beft method of ufing k, is to fpread it early in the 
autumn, in order that it may be thoroughly drenched 
^ith rain, that the froft may have its full operation upon 
it ; by which means it is well pulverized when the thaw 
conies on, and will mix the more readily with the foil* 

Old grafs*lands on wet fandy or clay foil, over-run with 
furxc ortufhes, are greatly improved by chalk. 

Turf-afhes, if fpread on poor chalky thin lands for 
turnips, at the rate of about twenty cart-loads of thirty 
bufhels each per acre, will feldom fail to produce a good 
crop : and it is well known,* that if once a good crop of 
turnips can be obtained on fuch poor lands, a good 
foundation is laid for future improvements. 
- Turf-afhes are often ufed for wheat, and fometimet 
for other crops ; but there is no application ot them io 
advantageous as that of ufing them for turnips* 

Soot is a valuable manure for a top-dreiling on fain- 
£6in, clover, lucern, and meadows: it is ufually pur- 
cha,fed at the neighbouring towns for 6J, per bu(hpl, and 
fown on the land at the rate of forty or fifty buthels per 
acre, early in the fpring. 

Coal-afhes are a good manure for the fame purpofe ; 
but not fo much ufed, on account of their confumption 
in the manufaAure of bricks : the price at the towns is 

about 
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about ^i^ per btifliel : they are fovn on the knd in the 
fpring, at the rate of four or five chaldrons per acre. 
Cold, wet, clay meadows are much improved by them, n 

Sea Weed. This is a moft excellent manure, being 
a mafs of vegetable matter, ftrotigly impregnated with 
fait. Immenfe quantities arc fonietimes thrown by the 
winds and tides oh the fhores ofThanet; from whence 
it is carted through floping paflages in the cliff to the ^ 
land. 

When a quantity conies afhore, after a gale of wind, 
the farmers fet all hands to work, to get as n^uch as . 
poflible while the tide ferves, left the next fhould 
carry it away ; and if it happens in the night, they work 
at it then till ftbpped' by the waters coming on. Some 
farmers will get up in one tide two or^three hundred 
cart-loads. Thofe who live at a diftance^ hire fmall fpots 
of land, of a few perches, to lay the frelh weed upon as 
they get it; and carry it away to the farm at a more 
convenient opportunity. It fometimes comes afhore in 
quantities that amount to feveral thoufand cart-^loads; 
and perhaps all fw;ept away by the next tide. The prin- 
cipal method of uiing it, isl>y mixing it in layers among 
the farm-yard dung in the mix-hills. It is of great ufe in 
helping to rot the dry part of dung carried out of the 
farm-yard in fummer. 

^ Woollen Rags. The chief ufe of thefe as manure, i» 
to lay them round the hills o£ hops, &c. : the method 19 
to open the hill, and place the rags, ready cut into fmall 
pieces, two of three inches fquare^ clofe round the roots, 
a little below the furface of the land, and ittimediately 
cover them up. with mould. A ton of rags per acre i* 
the Ufual quantity, which is about two pounds and a 
qoan&r to every hill of hops \ they coft from 4/. to 6/. per 
ton* -For dry gravelly foils, this is a good manure, as 
' - the 
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tbe I'ags operate in the nature of a fpunge, to retain th^ 
moifture in a dry feafon, a,nd thereby fnpport vegeta- 
tion; but, on the contrary, i;i a rainy fumjner it is fup- 
pofed they do great injury, by producing the mould* 

Lime. The tenants of the Weuid of Kent are bound 
by the covenants of their leafes, to lay on their fallows 
'. a hundred bufhels of .lime per acre; and they generally 
lay on double that quantity. This lime is made of 
chalk, from the hill which runs through the county from 
Folkftone to Maidftone, &c.; and is brought from the 
diftance of twenty miles to fome of the pariihes, though 
there is excellent limeftone in the centre of the Weald ; 
and even in the parifh of Betherfden, famous for a fine 
limeflbne, called Bethierfden Marble, chalk-lime is pre- 
ferred ; and the chalk to make it is procured at a con^ 
fiderable diftance. ' 

The lime is difperfed in heaps, of a load or two at a 
place, during the fummer^ and fpread with a fhovcl out 
of a cart before the laft ploughing for wheat; which is 
generally fown in the month of Oftober. Lime is very 
• little ufed in any other part of this county : it has been 
tried on various foik in Eaft Kent, fuch as chalk, clay, 
loam, and hazel-mould, without any apparent good 
effeft. 

Sand has been fpread, at the rate of a cart-load a 
perch, upon ftifFcledge foils, without being of any ufe ; 
and tanners bark, at the rate of fifty cart-loads per acre, 
has been fpread on chalk foils, and ploughed in for tur*- 
nips, fucceedcd by barley : both crops very inferior 
where the bark was laid on, to that of fome adjoining 
land manured with turf-alhes. 

Kelp, ground to powder, has been fown at the rate of 
twenty cwt. per acre on»pafture, fainfoin, and clover^ 
without any fenfible effeft. There can be no doubt, 

but 
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but that many valuable di-fcoveries may be made, as to 
the ufe and efFe£l of other fubftances as manures, through 
the aid of chymiftry : but theorifts in that fcience are 
too apt to recommend compofitions which, when put to 
the trial, prove ufelefs. Writers, therefore, on this fab- 
je£V, fhould be cautious how they recommend expeniive 
manures, without proof of their utility. 

, Sect. IV. — Weeding. 

This county has long been noted for. its clean crops 
of corn: and a ilovenly farmer is aft objeft of reproach 
to all his neighbours. The hufbandry of Eaft Kent 
and the middle of the county, about Maidftone, is ex- 
tremely neat. There are three diflFerent modes of weed- 
ing the corn ufed here (viz.) horfe-hoeing, hand-hoeing, 
and hand- weeding. The bean and pea-crop is invariably 
hbrfe-hoed two or three times; the firft, a« foon as the 
rows appear; they are then hoed by the hand along the 
fides of the furrows, with a plate about five inches wide; 
as foon as that is done, they are horfq-hoed a fecond 
. time ; and if. a fecond hand-hoeing is thought neceffarVf 
it is repeated ; and theif the beans are horfe-hoed a 
third time with an earthing plate, to raife the mould 
againft their ftems. 

Peafeare feldom horfe-hoed more than twice; both 
crops ,are ufually looked over by women and children, 
who, pick out by hand fuch weeds as the hoes have left. 
Many other crops of corn iri rows, or drills, fuch as 
canary, barley, wheat, and bats, are both horfe and 
hapd-hoed ; and all crops in moft kinds of land in the 
caftern part of the county, but more particularly in the 
beft landsj are weeded in this manner t A gang of from 
ten to twenty, chiefly boys and girls, walk through the 

G0?n 
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corn in Juncj and the beginning of July, attended by a 
careinl man to look after them ; and with angular weed- 
books cut up thiftles and other weeds; at the fame time, 
pulling up by the roots fuch weeds as will eafily draw. 

It is contrary to reafon and nature, to expeA that th« 
earth can produce a^full crop of corn, and a crop of 
weeds at the fame time ; and therefore, if thp weeds are 
eradicated, mbit certainly a better crop of corn may be 
cxpefted. . • 

The poorcft land which ftands fiioft in need of every 
afliftance that art and induftry can give it, is generally 
inoft neglcfled ; crops of charlock in full bloom arc 
feen on fome chalky downs in the month of June, over- 
topping the puny half ftarved corn, dazzling the eyes of 
the beholder with its luftre, but blnfting the hopes of the 
penurious cultivator. However, i% is much to the credit 
of Kentifh farmefs,that there are not half the weeds to be 
feen now on the poor lands that there were twenty y^rs 
ago. The good lands have always been kept very clean* 

Thiftles are often cut out of the corn with fmall 
fpuds*, in the fame manner, from grafs-lands; but the 
beft and moft certain. method of deflroying thiftles on 
grafs-larids, is to let them alone till they are in full 
bloom, and then to mow ihem with a fey the; for if they 
arc cut while young, they produce frefli fhoots from the 
tides of each plant ; but when mowed in full bloom, the 
ftem is hollow; by which the rain-water and dews de- 
fcend into the heart of the plantj and it foon dies. 

Sect. V. — PVatering^ 

The pradice of irrigating meadoWs, is an improve* 
ment of infinite importance ; by which, many poor 

f Chizel-ihapcd. 

grafs- 
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gtafff-lktids 9tt made to produce Bbundaint €ftf^ %itid 
good lands am made ditieh moi^ Tal«abte ; bvft 1 atfi Atiy^ 
^o fay, Uie'jtfaAiGt has jtt ttrf few ftieiidi ih 'this 
county* 

There are ttdnj nvkfi^ rivnkta^ ifnd rilla floW)ii|r 
through various paits of Kent, dKering their ftrems i6r 
the melioration of many thmifaiul icrres of graft-iands ; 
fome of 'which are at jntfimt poe^, and ttnprcdufilve, 
ahd kt 't6o great a diftance irom manures^ to reeeivft any 
aid of that kind. ^ • 

Th^ waters bejng.pnypeHy thnmn bve^ fhe& landl, 
would render them tapaUe of prodteoing a fllkuch g^eaver 
quantity of hay, and of maintaining an increafed niaili« 
bet of ts^lna^le^ Uain^tt thereby greatly adding t^ the 
fl:6ck of manure fbv the ilnproVeitont^f oAer lands, and 
iikimatety ihcre^fifig d^' employnrtnt of btbottrets^ and 
cbnftfqnemly adding to {K»p«laition» 

Before any attempt is made to irrigate the land, it 
Ihbuld be w'ell dndned^'then, hating the command of 
die waoeir, good crops' ma^ be prodtrc^d at fyieaftnt. • 

Bogs, when dtiiined, and the foil is become a firm 
compaid: body, wilt become by Irrigiltion) the richeft 
ifteadow^ and be increafed in dietr aminal value from i/« 
to 2/. per acre; and, as water is always at command on 
an old bog, the expence of laying it out for irrigation 
ihufl of conrfe ht very trifling^, in cpmparlfon with the 
magnitude of improvement. 

There are two material objcfls obtained by this prac- 
tice at one time ; namely, manuring the land, and water* 

It is a well known faft, although feemingly a paradox, 
that irrigating is moft beneficial in the greateft floods of 
rain ; becaufe then the waters are moft impregnated with 
rich particles of manure, w^fhed dpWn from the arable vip*- 

L lands ; 
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lands ; imd yrhen thrown over meadows, form a thick fe- 
dimenty that operates as a rich and fertilizing manure. 

. Jt is to be obfcrved, that although thefe- lands are re- 
markably kindly for fh'eep, particularly ewes and lambs 
in the fprin^,. they are certainly produAive of the rot, 
if fheep a;re put upon them in the autumn. « 

' A gentleman ioiEaft Kent, a tew years ago, turned a 
little rill over a meadow, and made his grafs grow very 
luxuriantly; and, not being acquainted with the bufi- 
nefs, frequently,' in the autumn, turned a large flock of 
iheep into it; the whole of which he loft the follow- 
ing, fpring by the rot ;' and the land has. never been irri- 
gated fince. .. V . c , . 

It mufi.be obvious to every Qnty that to have the com-' 

mand of watier^iby'Twhich adry 'foil. can be faturated 

ivrith moifture'in itt burning .tim^^ muft be the means- of 

{)romoting vegetation^- when other^ife the grafs would 

'bq dying away. > ; ■ . ^ ' . 

Whcfn farm-yards ar^ fituatod on a declivity, thp 
waOiings and overflowings of them are invariably turned 
jnto condu£tors, to lead them away t6 diftant rivers. This' 
is entirely throwing away a great treafure, which might 
be conveyed ajt pleafifre to any adjoining field below the 
level of the farm-yard -f • 

•I- For further information 00 this fubjeft, fee Bofwell's Irri^tioOy 
and Mr. Pavis's excellent Account of Wiltfliirc, • 
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S E c T. I. — Cattle. 

• ■■■'•; ■-•>.• ■ • ,. 

THIS not being a dairy or grazing county for cattle, 
we have no particular breed that may be allowed 
the appellation of Kentilh Cattle. 'The fort bought in 
by graziers to be fattened for fale in the marlhes of 
Eafl Kent, are frotn North and South Wales, which 'are 
brought by the Welch drovers to Canterbury and other 
^ markets ; and the chief part of the dairy-cbws are felec- 
ted from thofe droves : others are a mixture of thofe and 
home-bred cattle, of various iforts and fhapes. The prin- 
cipal objeft as to a cow here, is the giving a large 
quantity of milk. If a cow, though everfo ugly, is a 
good milker, and produces a cow calf, it is often reared 
for the dairy. There are no ox-teams ufed here; which 
is partly the occafion of there being but little attention 
' paid to the fi?e and fhape of the cows. 

It is fomewhat-extraordirtary, and much to be regret- 
ted, that,, in 'a county where agriculture is arrived at 
fucb great perfeftion, there fh'ould be fo little attention 
pai^ to the breed'of caitle. 

"In Weft Kerxt, the dairies are fmall, feldom exceeding 
fix or' eight cows, and thofe are home-bred, between 
thofe of StafFordfliire, Wale?, and Suffex. ,. Some of the 
fmall dairies of three qr' four cows, have the W«lch fort 

only. : L 2 
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In the Weald of Kent, the cattle are of the Sufiex 
breedy both for the pail and plough. 

Some farmers are more careful in the choice of < bulls 
and breeding-cows than others; but there is not that at« 
tention paid to this department of farmii^g bufinefs as 
in ^t midland counties. The fineft ball of this diftrift 
would hardly fell for twenty guineas, although he maT 
be very handfome in e\ery refped, and weigh, if killeo, 
fifty or fixty fcore, Thefe cattle are almoft inVariahlj 
of a deep red colour, and remarkable for a kindly ibft 
ikin. Their bone, in proportion to their great fize, is 
fmall. The beft of them have a great breadth of Idin, 
and length of firloin and rump, with a fmall head and 
neck ; their horns are, fliort, and ftand upwards.- They 
have a ready difpofition to fatten ; and feem to deferve 
the attention of the curious in cattle, as much as any 
fort in the kingdom. If tlie fame care was taken here 
in breeding them, as is done in other countiesi the breed 
might, be greatly improved; and probably fome of the 
beft might be found equal in value to a Shakefpear ^f-, or a 
Brindle Beauty |* . 

Within thefe few years, fome cows have been brought 
from the iflands of Alderney and Guernfey, for the ufe 
of the dairies of gentlemens families. Thefe are a very 
fmall ill-made kind of cattle ; but they ajre remarkable 
' for giving milk of a very rich equality, yielding a greater 
portion of cream, and making more butter from a ^ven 
quantity of milk, than any other kind of cattle; the 
butter too is of a beautiful yellow, coloufi and is highly 

t A bull-catf, fo called, fold at publtb auction, at the fale of the Ute 
Mr. Fowier't tive ftock of Rollwrighc» near Chipj^g Noncoa, fat 
a 9/- 8 J. 

Since fold for four hundred guineas. 

* A cov, thus namedy fold at tife fkmc Ale ht tT^L 

efteomed 
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efteemed for its iioe flavoisr. ' Whether the(e kinds of 
cows will preferve their fuperiority in this rcfpefi. many 
years, if bred and kept in this county, time only ean dif- 
pover; but it it moft probable, diat foil and climate will 
operate in the courfe of time, io that there will be no per* 
ceptible difference in the quality of the cream, and but- 
ter between thefe and common Englifh cows. 

An experiment was tried here laft fummer between « 
large home « bred cow, of eight years old, and a fmaU 
Aldemey, two years old: 

. . gal* lb. ot, 

Thehome.bredcow,| y^^^,^ 

m 7 dayjj, gave J iEmtt. 

ThcAldcrqcy cow, ini . ^ g 

the fame time, gave I 

The cattle which are fediin Romncy Marfh, are taken 
into keep chiefly from thofe farmers who keep Iambs 
during the winter. Thus, by a temporary exchange of 
ftock between the fanner and the grazier, each party is 
accommodated ; for if the grazier could not put out his 
lambs in the winter, he muft alter his prefent fyftem o^ 
grazing; and the upland farmer would be very much dif- 
trefled with his bullocks in the fummer, when his paftures 
are referved for hay, or fed with his dairy. The farmer 
keeps the fambs about thirty weeks from the beginning 
of September ; and the grazier keeps the bullocks about 
twenty weeks from the middle of May. 

Some graziers buy Welch calves in the autumn, put 
them out to keep in farm*yards for the winter, and in 
the ipring place them among their fheep, where they get 
fat in a few months, and weigh from eighteen to twenty <» 
two fcore each. 

A very few oxea are fattened, which are bought in 
from the plough*teams of die w^ds of Ke^t And Suflex : 

L3 they 
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they arc very large, and have a refcrve of the beft graft . 
to. themfelves. From their fize, they require a longer 
time to get fat than the fmaller forts : they ufually 
weigh from forty-five to fe^enty fcore each. 
- Before concluding this fe£tion, it may be proper to ob- 
ferve, that farmers at different parts of this county 
have been, and ftill are, in the habit of fattening osten^ 
and other cattle, in ftalls, on potatoes and hay, or ftraw ; 
others on turnips and cabbages, and hay or ftraw; and 
likewife on oil-cake and hay. By thefe means the cat^. 
tie are frequently made very fat : but it ils generally o.b- 
ferved hy the moft experienced men, that this fyftena is 
not "profitable, the chief advantage being that of raifing 
a fupply of good manure for the arable lands : a confi- 
deration, which by fome is not thought to be of fufficient 
importance to 'pay, for the rilk ^nd trouble of attending 
ftall-fed oxen. . .' . 

' '■ ' ■ *• ■' 

• Sec t, n. — Zhtep. 

> . . ■ ' ,.. 

Kent bas long been famous for a fine bree4 of (heepy 
called in the county, Romney Marfh Sheep; but in 
Smithfield, wberc great numbers arc fold every week^ 
Kent Sheepr They are remarkable for arriving at an.ex* 
traordinary degree of fatnefs at an early age, and for pro-; 
ducing a large fleece of very long fine wool. Thefe cir- 
cumftances combined, render this perhaps the moft valur 
able of any breed in the kingdom, not excepting tjie famous 
Difliley fort, whofe w^ool, confefledly, is very coarfc. 

Their carcafes and legs arc rather long, and bones 
large, in comparison with fpme other breeds ; they have 
no horns; and their faces and legs are white. . 

The fat wethers at two years old, weigh from, twenty- 
two to twenty-eight pounds per quarter. 

Their 
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Their wool is the combing foW of thcfirft quality ,*bcing 
Vtry long and fine; the fleeces of the young fheep are 
about five pounds weight, thofe of the. ewes fix, and the 
fattening wethers eightor nine pounds each* This Marflr 
IS fuppofed to product twenty pounds of wool per acre, 
which, for 4400b acres within the county, is 880,000 
pounds of wool, or 3666 packs per annum* But as the 
greater part of the land has above four fheep per acre at 
Ihearin^-time, and as the average weight of the fleeces is 
certainly above five pounds, the annual growth of this 
Marfh, in the cotinty of Kent, is probably full four^ou* 
fand packs. ' 

This is the principal fort of fheep kept in this county* 
There are, however, many of the upland . farmers who 
keep thofe of Wiltfhire, Dorfetfhire, and the South 
Jbowns. As thefc will, no doubt, be properly defcribed in 
their f efpe£tive County Reports, I fhall forbear to men- 
tion them here. 

The management of* fheep in the different parts of 
^Kentj is as follows: .•'■■. 

In the eaflern partv the flock^farmers l^uy In lambs^ 
at Romney Fair, the twentieth of Augufl^t at from lai* 
to 14.5^ each, and when they have kept them two yeajrt^ 
they either fell them lean. to the fattlng-graeier, or mstko 
them fat themfelves on turnips, and pea orbean-fbaw*: 
Sainfoin and clover hay are generally too valuable at the 
watering places to be ufed for that purpofe.- Oat9^ 
and cullings of garden beans, are fomedflies given .to 
finifh them in the fpring. When^thefe .two yearling 
fheep are fold in the autumn to the gra2Jers,,the price is' 
from 245. to 28;. each ; and when made fat, produce 
from 345. to 42s. according to their fiz^ and fatnefs -f** 

f Since returning the origiqal report to^the Board>'' prices have vtr/ 
coniiderably advanced. * 

L4 The 
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Thfi feW fiiieep brtd in tbtie marlhet are oif tfte famtf 
^c, oxoeplibfae final! parociie of Dorfedhire and SoniJL 
Dcnva ew«^ which: aie bouf^t to make, early G^ lambs ; 
adMl die ewes ajrt niade ht in the a!]|;dinn. 

Ahnoft the whole of the fheep kept on the upland 
farms of Eaft Kent^ are the true Romaey Maifii breed } 
whofe carca(<^s and bones being large, and wool kuig^ 
and heavy^ they require, rich land and good kibep tamako 
them fat. It ieems quite contrary to reafon and naturo. 
that they fhould be equally adapted to rich maiflii<fauid 
and poor chalky downs ; and confequently they are not 
fo fit for this diftrif^^ at leaft the chalky part of at^ aa. 
the South Down fort^ whofe natural foit is a fine tuif 
on chalk-hilU. ImpreiTed with this fenument, the fni- 
veyor himfelf has, for thefe feven years paft^ kept no 
other than South Down iheep» ^nd has every reafim to.* 
be fatisfied with them; his flock is about looo;;-^- 
400 of which are breeding eWes. 

The fheep in the lile of Shc^ey are of the Rom&ey 
Marfh fort, true Kents. The foil being much inferior to 
Romney Murfh, the fteep are fomewhat fmailer ; and, 
from the fame caufe, their wool is lighter and finer» 
Some graziers get rams from Romney Marfh ; others 
prefer their own fort, and but very /few, if any, pay that 
attention which it i$ their intereft -to do^ toi the wbci of 
the rams they ufe. The wethers are fattened at three 
yesirs old, then weighing from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds per qtiavteri 

in Weft Kc;nt, a ftock of fheep under a fbepherd, and 
felded at nighty is a very rare fight ; it is only ai very 
few of the lugeft farmers who follow that pra£tice« * ' 

• . The 

It. is only a few years (rnce tFie pra£lice of folding at all in Middle 
ICehilias prevailed (except on very large farms); perhaps the fmalhicti •£ 
them^ in general may have heeuj in fome refpedts^ the caufe of it. The 

pra&icc 
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The- (heep moftly kept U this dlftrift are die Sauth 
Down •foct^ bought; ia wether-Jambsy at the autumnal 
fairs on the Powo^ chiefly ^t Lpwcs^ the iecoud of 0<;* 
tober. They are kept, the firft wiatcr on fiubbk4and^ 
yKith, gr^fg and a ftw turnipa, and on grafs and feeds ia 
flimoier ; and frequently are fatted on turnips the next 
M^nt^er, before they are quite two years old : this i$ be* 
Goioisi the favourite fort within thefe few years^^ and in* 
cr^es annually in this diftrid. 

• The ofther forts of iheep kept here, are ths WeJt 
Country^ from WiltChire and Dorfetihire; the wethjtri aca 
brought ia at all ages, to be fat;tened on turnips. 

There are hardly any (heep bred ia the WtaU of 
*Kent, excepting a few for early fat lambs> of the Wilt- 
fhire and Souih*Down forts. 

Some oi the Wiltfhire wethers are bought in to fatten 
on turnips; and a few South Dqwp wether-lambs are 
bought in the autumn, and kept on the dneft> parts until 
they ase two years, old^ and then made fat for fale on 
turnips or meadow-lands. 
, It h» been mentioned that the grand fyftem of mwage- 
mentjii Romney Marfh, U that of breeding,, reajing^ 
a^ £sttening iheep; and it remainA only to defcr^be the 
inode* 

The ram^ are ufually put to the.ewes^ allowing, one. to 
forty or iifty^ aod fometimes fixty,, from the twelith to 
the<fixtKenth of November, and ftay with them about 
five weeks. The ewes live entirety on the grafs,. without 
any hay, during the wintts : in. deep Aiow they {cv9^ 
witk. their feet, and obtain a fub^ence, aJlthough tbey 
tkealofe flefli, and'fometimes booome very poor by their 

practice of it is now gaining ground» even on the fmaller farms, as the 
•dv^antaget attendiiig it aFt-coo-obnoiis tattkap&commGii oU^rfatiDa. . 

^ Anots by a Middle Ktnt Farmer, 

yeaning 
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yeaning time. This Marfh produces many twins ; but a 

great number are loft, fo that moft graziers coiifider 

> 

their crop not a bad one^ if they wean as many lambs as 
they put ewes to ram. 

The lambs are weaned the firft or fecond week in 
Auguft, and very foon after put out to keep to thelipland 
farmers of the county, where they remjiin till the fifth 
- of April, at from 2s» to 31. per fcore, per week. Whea 
they return to the Marfli, they are put on the pooreft 
land, or ^uch fields as the grazier thinks want improve* 
ment by harcf ftocking; which is here called tegging a 
field, and is held to be .of great fervice. Thefe young 
iheep are placed in the fields in proportion to what it is 
judged each will maintain, from the^fifth of April until 
Auguft, which is at the rate of from four to eight per 
acre. 

The wether-tegs in the autumn are removed to the fat* 
ting, and the ewe-tegs to the breeding grounds, among the 
two and three yearling ewes. The wethers remain till July 
or Auguft following, when, as they become fat, they are 
drawn out and fold to the butchers at the Marfh markets, 
or are fent to Smithfield. The two yearling wethers, 
when fat, at this feafon weigh from twenty to twenty- 
eight pounds per quarter; and fome of the largeft and . 
beft fed, a few pounds more. The old ewes, here called 
Barrens, are put to fattening as foon as their milk is 
dried after the third lamb, which is at the age of four 
years, on fome of the beft land ; where they are placed 
from two to three per acre for. the winter. Thefe, in 
favourable winters, are fometimes made fat and fold in ' 
the ipring, foon enough for the fame field to take in a 
f re(h fet of wethers, and make them fat by the autumn ; 
but this can only be done by light ftocking, . 

The 
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The prafticc of fattening ftieep on turnips, afljfted by 
oiUc^ko^ corn, hay,, fainfoin, &c« Is •greatly in ufc among 
the upland farmers of this county ; not fo much for the 
profit hy feediog with thofe articles, as for the great im- 
provement of (he foil where the turnips are fed off. The 
manure from (l^eep fed on oil- cake and turnips, is 
reckoned very eririching to the land. 

J^ great number of fold-flocks of lean Iheep arc kept 
by the farmers of the eaftern part of this county, of from 
eight to ^twenty fcore in number. Thefe are each atten- 
ded by a (hepherd, who removes the fold every morning 
to frelh ground, at fix o'clock in fummer, and at break 
of d^y itk winter; the flcick is. then driven away to the 
mofl inferior keepat thefirft part of the morning, and is 
returned into.the fold for two or three hours ih the mid- 
dle of the day-, while the fhepherd goes to dinner ; in the 
afternoon it is. gradually led to the beft keep on the farm, 
that the iheep may .return* full fed to the fold in the 
evening* ^ . - . . 

• Great cautioii is ncceffary,. in feeding (heepon clover 
in fummer, and oa turnips in the firft part of the winter, 
as otherwifc they will die in great numbers, by being, what 
k provtnc^ally termed blown; which. is. occafioned by 
taking the clover aad the young turnip-tops .into the 
fiomach tooiJb^ftily. when Uxo fh^p are* hungry, fo that 
there is not Sufficient ti-me fprdigeftion; by.^which the- 
air 18; genera^ to fuch a: degree in the ftomach, that great 
fwetling .enfiles; and 'like animal foon dies. 

Attentive, fhftpbeirds will, inthc^firftinftance, take car)5 

to feed dieir. flocks fo a^ -to prevent this difeafe,by keeping 

them froal fuch» ilrong food i^'Ac they are hungry. . As 

yet, we feem i)ot:to:have;anyoefiib£tuaj remedy. for this 

difeafe ;. jbut'tb^.$Qatrh .Down farmers fay that half ia pint 

of liQfeed'Oil>^giYep to a (heep wheii firfi ^^u^n, is a certain 

cure, • . . 

Sect, 
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Sect. III. — Horfis,4nki their U/iiipHufi, 
eompartd vnth Live Oxen. 

Theue arc many very fine teams, each confiftingo 
four hones, in the hands of the farmers of the lile of 
Thanct and £all Kent, feme of which were hrei here 
from a fort that has been long eftabliflied ; and others 
are a crofs, between the old Kcntl(h cart-roarcs and 
flaLIiotii.from the midland counties, or half-bred FlcmiQi; 
and within thcfe few years, theic have been feveral very 
good mares brought from Flanders, which have coft from 
26J. 5^. to 4z/. each. Bl^ck is the favourite colour ; and 
there are but few of any oilier ; they arc from fifteen 
to gxteen hands and an half high, with much bone, and 
good a£tion. They plough with four in winter, and 
work an acre and an half in a day ; and in barley-feafon 
with two, and then plough two acres a day, with 
to lead the horfes. 

Many farmers have great pride in their fine te: 
which are often too fat to do the quantity of worit 
day they ought. 

Inthclflcof Shepey, the horfes fortheplooghare' 
principally from a fort that has been in the ifle time 
of mind. The marcs are covered by ftalliom iliat come 
over from other parts of the county in tlic feafon ; they 
arc fomewhat of a Jizc fmaller rhan thofc of other parts 
of Kent, where the land ploughs much lighter. Whe* 
ther fmaller horfes arc found to anfwer bcft here, it is not 
eafy to determine ; but it is natural to fuppofc, that fuch 
very ftiff heavy land muft require ftrong horfes j it 
Iccms, therefore, that the breed of tlicm here is become 
(mall from neglect; and it would perhaps be better if 
more attention was paid to the breeding and rearing the 
coUs in thefe parts. 

In 
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In Weft Kent there are mtnjr £he teams of cart«hor(e% 
but ^ery fc# are bred there ; the farmers buy tbcm of 
dealers, who bruig them at the age <tf three, fouf, and 
five years, from the midland couaties. 

The Weald is the only part of thc»county where oxen 
are generally ufed for draught. Here it is common to 
be horfes and oxen together, both in tKe plough and on 
theitMids ; eight or ten oxen, with a horfe pr two before^ 
to lead them along : frequently ten oxen, without any 
h<3^% are feen drawing a plough ; which would.be mudk 
more ezpeditioufly done by four horfes. An acre a day 
is the common yoke for eight or ten oxen in wet, heavy^ 
[and« where four horfes would plough an acre and a 
|uarten On farms having a greater portion of rich 
tneadow than arable, it perhaps may be proper to eni- 
ploy oxen as beafti of draught, becaufe they are in a 
^nHng ftate, and increafing in their value to fatten; 
ind becaufe they arc fed at a fmall expence on good 
pafture-land ; but on farms not having a greater por- 
»on of pafturc than arable, and that pafture not being 
rich good land, the expence of fupporting the requiiite 
lumber of oxen, exceeds the expence of fupporting the 
-equifite number of horfes. There is beiides, another 
lifadvantage attending the ufe of oxen : the flownefs of 
litir pacie is apt to lead the ploughipen into flothful 
iiabits, which ai^ feldom got rid of. By fonie it is con- 
ended, that oxen are fo vali^bte to fatten when they 
islve worked for five or fix years, that, on that account 
miy, they ought to be more ufed as beafts of draught ; 
mt- it fhouid be recolleAed, thak horfes, when they have 
vorked the fame tinie, are more valuable than oxen, 
)ei:aufe they will then fell for more money, and will 
rork ^ight or ten years longer; during which time, they 

wiH 
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will earn by their labour^ perhaps doifbte tfe 'Value pfa 
lean ox at nine years of age-; aiid'thei-efere the valvie-of 
an OTCy after working five or-fix yedrs, is not afufficicnt 
argument to recommend thcifa for general ufe* ^ ^ 

When horfcs have laboured ^ great many ycars^ as' a 
^reat many do, they owe their niafters and the pubUc 
nothing ; and therefore they ought not to Be condemned 
as beafts of draught, in favour of oxen, when their 
labour is done^ and becaufe they arc only fit for the 
hounds. 

In fhort, neither of thefe animals is to be generally 
recommended in preference to the other. Nature has 
provided fituations beft adapted for eac}i«of them. 

The breeding of horfcs isnot prafiifed in thi^ county 
as a feparate' branch of bufinefs, as In many parts of the 
north: but there are fome farmers who breed ^ colt or 
two annually ; though not fo many, of late years as here- 
tofore. 

The great fopply of draught- horfes is from the mid* 
land counties, brought hither \yhile colts and fillies, by 
dealers who attend the fairs and markets. 



S E C T. IV. — HogSj 

The hogs of the -eaftefn part are of Various forts, 

fome farmers preferring large, kftd others fmaJl ones; 

but there are none very large and coarie. The fmaller 

forts, are thofe mixed wiihthe'Chincfe breed. .. They 'arc 

fattened at the age of eighteen or twenty months, for. the 

ufeof the family of fers^ants in farm-houfes; and made to 

weigh from ten to twenty-five fcore each. The Chifiefe 

fatten readily, but arc getjerally thick hided, and do not 

bear the cold well ; and from their tcndcrnefs, arc very 

jpt to hick in ftable-Jung, and get the mange. 

A great 
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A great numbor of pigs arc reared in this diftrift, and 
fed on the cqra-ftubbles for the butchers,! which arc 
killed in the autumn for roafting-pork, at the age of thrpc 
or four months, then weighing as many fcore pounds 
each, . 

Some are fattened sind krlled at from fix to twelve 
months old, and fold to fmall families in the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, or to pork-butchers, whb retail 
them in fides and quarters to thofe families* The buli- 
nefs of rearing and fattening hogs for.fale^ is generally 
coniidered as a bad one. 

In the weftern part of the county/ there ar^e a few far- 
mers who have the larger ki^d, or.Berkihire breed, of 
hpgs ;. but in general, they are mixtures of many differ- 
cnt forts. 

Little attention is paid. to. this animal, though the 
breed might, doubtlefs, be very much improved with 
proper care. ' n,- . 

Many hogs are kept in the woods of the Weald of 
Kent in the autumn, on acorns, and fattened on corn in 
the winter. 

Pork is the chief food of farm-houfe fervants and la- 
bobrers in hufbandry in this county ; and there arcJ very 
few of thfe induftrious workmen that do not fat a hog or 
tw6 every winter. When hog-corn, inch as beans and 
peare,/is very dear, the farmers often. let their work- 
men have a reafonable quantity at an uftdcr-price. This 
, tends' to keep up a mutual good underftanding between 
the farmers and their labourers. 

Sect. V. — 'Rabbits. , 

There is but a very flnall portion of this county em- 
ployed as rabbit-warren. Brabourn Lees, nearAihford, 

. and 
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imd fome fmall warrens neat Folkftone, are ^e only tmt$ 
that 1 know^ of. The rabbits on Brabotitn t^c^ hare 
tome years, like fheep^ been infefted with the tot# 
However valuable they may be to the prdprittor of a 
barren foil, yet they are often a nuifance, by the mifchief 
they do in the, nei^bouriing torn-fietds. 

Their ikins, when in feafon, are neariy ^s vaiuaHe as 
their flclh ; and they ate very prolific. 

Sect, Vt. --^ Poultry. 

Gl,%t% and turkicSt ibwls and dueks, ^ft bftd in this 
county fuffici<ently to-fupply the inhabitants, and a'fe# 
to fpare for the fupply of the fliippihg that fail ftottl 
Gravcfend and the Downs. 

The pricp of poultty ife very much iitcrealed withia 
thefe few years. Turkics now fell as high as 65. or 71. ; 
gcefe, 45. or 55. each ; and ducks and fowls, y.6J. ttf 45. 
ptr couple. ^ 



Sect. VII. — Pigeons. 

This kind of poultry, if it may be fg called^ is not in 
fuch plenty as fbme years back ; a nnmber of pigeon- 
houfcs have been deftroyed, on account of the miichief 
they do to the thatch, as well as th€ corn-fields. The 
dung of them is valuable to few on clover ; but it is aa 
article procurable in fo triiiihg.a quantity, as hardly to 
merit' notice. The value of pigeons ^ is about 51. or 6f. 
per dpzen. ^ 

Sect. VIIL r- Bees. 

* 

The few bees there are in this county, are chiefly in 
the hands of the fmall farmers and cottagers. There art 

• - fomc 
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fome inftances of the latter clafs fometimes paying their 
rent by the fale of their honey and wax. There is^ no 
doubt) a certain extent ^to which the quantity of bees 
might be increafed ; but what tbti increaie might be^ it 
is, impoffiWe to fay^; it feems, however, that a great 
many more migh^ be kept, and, to appearance, without 
any etpence or injury to any kind of crops ; and, if f0| 
it certainly is a thing well worth thr attention of the 
Honourable Board, to propofe fome method of encou« 
raging an increafe of them \. 
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* S E c T. J. -** Labdur »^ Servantr^^ Labeurirs *^ 

Hours of Labour. 

THE price of labour varicfs in different parts of the 
county. The regulating medmm for all talk- 
Work| is the value of the day*s labouh 

t See Wildman on Bees» 
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Price of Labour^ 

Labourers per day, of tenbours, from i 6 to 20 

Thrafhing wheat, per quarter % — 2 o to 3 o 

Parley . .?— — X 4 to i 8 

Beans — . •— x 2 to x 8 

Oats — — ; I , o to X 6 

fcafc — i , — I 6 to 2 o 

Canary feed — • , «— 6 o to 7 

Clover feed, per bufliel — S o 
Spreading dung, per hundred cart-loads, -i , y 

twenty-four btilhels each - J 

Turning dung — — 3 6 to 4 

Making hedges, p^r rod — ' o 2 to o 4 

If plafhed and boi|nd — 06 

Hoeing beans per acre, firft time - 3 o to 3 6 

Ditto, fecond time -— 4 o to 4 6 

Peafe — . — 3 o to 4 o 
Dutch-hoeing canary and barley, per atrc i 8 to 2 o 

Common hoeing . — — 3' 6 to 4 o ' 

Hoeing turnips, per acre — 5 o to 6 o 

Reaping of wheat per acre — 8 o to 16 

Mowing barley and oats — i 8 to 2 6 

Binding and fhocking — x 8 to 2 6 

Cutting beans and binding — 5 o to 6 O 

peafe without binding — 4 o to 5 o 

■'■' ■ — canary or radifh feed — 6 O .to 7 p 

Mowing fainfoin — 2 O to 3 

■ ■ ' " - clover hay — — ^ 2 o to 3 6 

» ■ ■ clover feed — - 2 o to 2 6 

- ' grafs in the marfhes and meadows 2 6 to 36 

J This ywr, 1795, ^Y the ' badnefs of the crop, fome farmen pay 
so/, per quarter. 

Waggoner's 
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Waggoner^s wages per annum, t 

andboard - } 10 o o to 13 o o 

If a married man, and boards 1 . . , 

,. -,^ , >+oiooto 0106 

himfelf, per week > — i ' 

Second ploughman, at per annum ,9 o O to ii O o 

Third ditto ^ — - . 8 o O to lO O 

Waggoner's ma^e — - 600 to 900 

Secon^d plough-boy — 

Third ditto ~ 

Bailiff ~ . 

Dairy-maid — ^ 

Cook-maid — 

Shepherd, per week — 

Womens wages for weeding, per day 8 to 

Children, from ten to thirteen years old 

Value of ploughing an acre of land o 7 o to 

A harveft - man for five weeks, 1 

. , , , ' f 3 10 o to 

with board — J " - 

Without board , — S S 



o o 



4 o o. to 6 00 
300 to 5 00 
12 o o to 16 00 
400 to 5 
400 to 5 
090 to O 10 o 

O O 10 

o .0 6 

O IQ O 

400 



Hop-Garden Labour. 

^« s, d» J[* u d. 

^^ o I 8 to o 2 o 

o 15 o to I o o 

o 10 o 

O 2 Q 

o 10 o 



Per day ^ ~ 

Digging, per acre — 

Cuttings per acre — - , « 

Poling — 

Sharping old poles ' — 

Tying — 

Crowning, a fhovelful of mould '^ 

to every hill, when qleanfed of > o 16 
fuperfluous bine — J 

HalfhiUing ' _ o .30 

f With wheat and pork at reduced prices* 



WhoL 
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£; s. d. £. s. d, 

Wkolc-hillingj. or fccond operation o z 6 
Summer-lioeing, per acre — 050' 
Picking by the balket, of fivcy- 

bulhels - }o 07100 ao 

Drying, per week, with a quart 1 , , q 

of ftrong bccrper day - J - 

Compofition for tithe, per acre o lo •[• to i .50 
Firft year of poling , 5 to O 7 

'Baggings per bag — o i O 

' ' per pocket -- 009^ 

Sharpii>g hew poles, per hundred 006, 
Shaving '— - 016 

Drawing new poles into ^e i 

ground, per hundred - J 
Stripping poles of the bind, per acre Q 2 6 . 
Opening the hitls, per acre o 3 6 to O 5 

Stack! pg poles, per acre —026 

Annual expence of an acre of ? 

, i r ' } 20 o o to 50 o o 

hop-grouna, from ' J •^ 

Cleaning marfli-ditches, per rod o i.o to o 20 

Cutting ant-hills, per acre o 50 to oiio 

Carting them together o 50 to oiio 

Value of^ ploughing an acre of 1 

land in ftifF marfh-lands - J 

Thatching, per hundred fquare feet 6 3 O to o 36 

Carpenters per day, and Ji/. aU 1 , 

/ r u - lo 2 4 to o 2.6 

lowance for beer . J 

Bricklayer, with like allowance 026 to o 28 

Since the commencement of this furvcy, the fcarcity 

of labourers, 9nd high price of all kinds of proyifions, 

have together made the price of labour much higher than 

' /H The moft general price, 

above 
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«bcnre Rated ; but fi»ne parifhes allow corn at a low rate 
€0- dheit workmen, inftead of raifing the price ; othefris 
raifb money for tbem by ffflTeflments ; and fome pay an 
additional price fo? the labour. 

Upon the whole, the price <^ hufbandry-laboar i« 
neariy double what it was thirty yean ago. , 

In moft parts of this county the labour is done by tke 
^ece ; which is by far the beft mediod for the employei^ 
the eoEipioyed, and the public; becauCe the labourer ha^ 
the opportunity, by greater exertions, of earning more 
money ; and the mafter has more bufinefs executed by ' 
the fame hands. The mafter^s eye is only neceffary to 
feet that the work is properly done; and the community 
k benefited in proportion to the additional quantity of 
labour thereby performed by the fame number of in- 
bahicants'of the country. 

When a number of labourers ,wgfk togetKer by the 
day, much time is loft by idle "converfation. Servants 
wages are not fo much increafed in the laft thirty years 
as the prices of labour; about twenty per cent, being die 
fuH of the advance. 

V The fcarcity of yearly ferVants is much greater aloftg 
I the coaft than in the interior of the county ; and their 
general conduft and behaviour are much better in the 
inland parts. 

Labourers, fince the commencerhent of the war, by 
emigrations to the army and navy, are become exceed-' 
mgly. fcarce;'and the price of labour is bf courfc ad- 
vancing. The hours of labour, in fummer, arc from 
fee o'clock in the morning till eleven ; and from one in 
the afternoon, till fix in the evening, allowing half an 
hour for breakfaft. in cafe that meal is not eaten before 
fix o^clock ; and then woricing till half paft * eleven ; fo 
thi^ the ftaixdard day's labour is ten hours ; but there are 
. Ms few 
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few inftances in which it is ftridly adhered to. . In win- 
ter, the time of working for a day is as long as day* 
light will permit, making the dinner-time as fhort as 
pof&ble. 

Upon the whole, a day's labour is generally much 
ihorter than formerly, owing partly to the fcarcity of 
workmen, who well know that if one matter will not 
give them their hire for a fhort day, another will ; and 
partly to the inattention of matters and their bailitts to 
the hours of working., 

i ■ . . \ 

Sect. II. — \Prffulfions. 

The eafy communication between all parts of this 
county and /the metropolis, renders the markets of 
Smithfield and Mark-lane the regulating medium, by 
which the prices of all kinds of proviiions that are lold in 
the county are •governed. If wheat riles 2i. per quarter 
at London, it immediately does the fame at all the markets 
ih the county ; and if butchers meat, is plentiful, and 
falls in price in Smithfield, it foon lowers in the country ' 
markets. 

The fupplies neceflary for the army and navy, in time 
of war, mutt contribute to increafe the demand fpr pro- 
vifiontf; at the fame time, two extreme dry fummers, 
with one of the fevereft winters ever remembered, have 
contributed to decreafe the fupply. The latter caufes, 
however, have principally occafioned the prefent fcarcity, 
and confequent high prices of provifion.s. A decreafed 
fupply will always, operate in raifing the price of any 
commodity ; but if to that is added an increafed demand 
which mptt be fupplied, the efFeft is doubled,- and prices 
rife in proportion. A medium price can only be found 
in a juft balance between fupply and demand.. Sinq^ 

the 
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the beginning of this furvey, the price of bread is ad- 
vanced about cent, per cent. ; and butchers meat about 
twenty per cent. 

The pre/ini Prices of ProvifionSy December j 1795. 

Mutton bd, beef 5|^/. veal SJ. pork 7^. bacon 8^. 
butter 12^. and good Chefhire cheefe id. per pound, of 
fizteen ounces avoirdupois ; potatoes 8i« to I05. per fi^ck 
of nearly 20olb, heat ; coals 361; per chaldron of thirty- 
fir bufhels ; a half peck loaf of beft wheaten bread, 2x. 

Sect. 111.— Fuel. 

Coals are brought from Newcaflle and Sunderland 
to all the maritime ports of Kent, and from thence are 
diftributed to the interior parts, feldom exceeding 30iw 
per chaldron in time of peace. 

Faggots of wood are found in plenty'in the weftern 
and middle parts of Kent. The bakers, who formerly 
heated their ovens with wood, now in 'many places ufe 
coals, and, by experience, find it more advantageous: 
the decreafed demand for fire-wood, by the new method 
of heating o^ens, is aijnply compenfated to the growers 
of wood, by the great confumption of faggots for 
burning bricks and lime. Turf and peat are very little 
ufed. Tanners bark, after infufion, is dried and formed 
of a convenient fize, and becomes an article of fuel 
in the vicinity of tan-yards. In the eaftern part of 
Kent, .fire-wood for heating ovens is fometimes fo fcarce, 
as to fell from i6j. to 201. per hundred of brulh-faggots ; 
each five feet and a half long, ^nd three fpet in girt* 
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& E c T. I. — Roads, 

THE principal road in this county, is that leading 
ifroni London to Canterbury, which of late years 
has been much ' iipproved wd kept in excellent order by 
the commiflioncrs, who have immenfe (iln(xs at their diC- 

- pofal ; and toaterials are everywhere near at^and : but 
it is fomewTi^t extraordinary, that their power is not ex- 
tended eaftward to Deal, where there is fiich a refort of 
fliipping. I am told, that this fhort fpace of fixteen 
miles between Canterbury and Deal, is- tHe only part of 
the road from the Landfend to Deal that is notfupported 
by turnpikes. The turnpike roads in other parts^ arc 
alfo, in general, very good, except fome crbfs^ turnpike 
roads in the Weald, which are as bad as can be imagi- 
ned ; being even impaflible for coaches or cjiaifes very 
frequently in winter. The money collcfted at the gates , 
pn thefe roads, is barely fuifficient to pay the intereft of 

' the fum borro\yed; which is an evil that calls aloud for a 
ren>cdy.< The caufe of the badnefs of thefe road$ is a 
want of materiars ; the foil being a deep foft clay, with- 
out any mixture. of gravel, flints, ftone, or chalk, or 
any other good materials within a moderate diftance. 
The caufe of the evil being thus fecn, a remedy fhouU 

• bf 
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be fought ; and what Nature has denied, Art and Induf- 
try fliould endeavour to fupply. Bricks, burnt -very 
hard» woujd make an excellent road, if laid on green 
furze, and covered over thinly with gravel. Fields, along 
the roads where there are no woods, might be fown with 
furze, for the purpofe of burning bricks ; and kilns might 
be ere£\ed -at proper intervals. Thus the bricks would be 
made on the fpot, and brought into ufe at an eafy ex* 
pence. Roads thus formed in thofe parts, would open 
communications that would probably lead to a variety of 
improvements. 

Three hundred and forty thoufand bricks arc fufEcient 
to pave a mile of road nine feet wide; the expence, 
therefore, is^not very gre^t. Paved roads have been 
made in Lancafhire, which coil from fifteen to twenty 
hundred pounds per mile. 

Where furveyors of the highways are attentive to 
their duty, the common roa^s are, in general, tolerably 
good; but 1 am forry to obferve, that there are a 'great 
many parifhes whofe roads are much negle^ed, the full 
compoiition for the ftatute duty not being collcded, or 
the' duty not performed. 

If the full ftatute duty were performed, or the money 
.ariiing from a full compofition, were laid out with judg- 
ment and oeconomy, there are few parifhes that would 
ftand in need of turnpikes, except in the Weald, or other 
places where there are no 'materials. But if three days 
duty only is compounded for, at four fhillings and fixpence 
per day, and that money is injudicioufly expended, as is 
too often the cafe, good roads cannot be axpefted. Upon 
the whole, the highway aft is fully adequate to the pur- 
pofe of making good roads; but the fault is in thofe who 
^puld carry it into execution. 

' One 
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One very gfeat evil in the expenditure of the highway- 
money ts, the lavifliing it in the employtnent of carts to 
fetch materials from a great diflance; when, perhaps, a 
labourer, with a pick-ax, would find fufficient on the 
fpot for one-fifth of the expence. . , 

S E d T. 11. — Canals, 
Excepting the navigation from Maidftone to Tun- 

f 

bridge, by fmall barges, and that I believe is not an 
artificial one, we have no navigable canals.' . This county 
being almoft furrounded by the fea and the Thames^ 
and interfeflted by the Medway, canals are the lefs 
neceffary. 

There are, however, many fituations where navigable 
canals might eafily be made, and fome which. would 
probably prove a fource of great convenience and 
wealth to the neighbouring inhabitants and proprietors 
of eftates. ^ 

Of thefe the river Stour feem^ to be the firft objeA^ 
as it certainly might be made navigable to Lenham. By 
fucji a navigation the Keatifh ragflone would be con- 
veyed to Alhford, Canterbury, and Sandwich, for 
paving or building, or for exportation; likewifc oak- 
timber might be brought, at an eafy expence, from the 
Weald of Kent to the port of Sandwich, for (hip- 
building and other purpofes ; fo might hops, fruit, bark, 
corn, &c. from the interior of the county to thofe towns; 
from whence would be returned coals, and fuch other 
goods as .are now conveyed at a great expence to thofc 
parts by land-carriage. 
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Sect. III. — Fairs. 

The old eftablifhed fairs in this county are fo nume- 
rous, that there is hardly any place to be found without 
one ; but they are of trifling import when compare4 
to the great flock-fairs of other counties. If, inftead of 
feveral autumnal fhcep-fairs, now annually held in Eaft 
Kent, there were only one, there probably would be more 
bufinefs done at that than all the reft ; and the eftablilh- 
ment of a good fheep-fair, in the fpring of the year^ 
would be a great convenience to both buyers and 
fellers. 

In 1792^ a Wool-fair was propofed by the worthy 
fiarpnet who reprefents the county, to be held at Afh- 
ford i which met with general approbation, and has 
hitherto been very numeroufly and refpeftably, attended ; 
and although not much buiinefs has as ydt been done 
at it, on account of the prejudices of the buyers, who 
fancy that it is meant as a combination of the fellers, yet 
it is prefumed, when thofe prejudices are done away, this 
meeting will be found a meafure of great public* utility to 
all parties concerned. There are confidei able faii^', for 
the fale of fat a^d lean cattle, at Maidftone, Afhfords 
and other places in the Weald of Kent. 

The Kentilh Almanack mentions the time of holding 
all the fairs in the^ county ; and Owen's Book of Fairs, 
thofe of the whole kingdom. ^ 

Sect. IV. — PFeekly Markets. 

Almost every town ijn the county has a weekly mar* 
ket, where every kind of provifion and vegetables are 
fold. The two cities of Canterbury and Rochefter arc 

well 
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well fupplied by markets, under regulations of the re- 
fpcSive^corporations, 

The Market-houfe at Canterbury has lately been re- 
built in'^n elegant ftile : to defray the expence of it an 
additional tax was laid upon butter ; which fb offended 
the farmers in the neighbourhood, that they entered 
into an agreement to bring no mor^ to market, but to 
€xpo{e it for fale at a place without the liberties of the 
city ; and inftead of fpending the money at the city- 
jfhops adjoining the market, it was carried away to pur- 
chafe goods alt other places. The citizens, finding that 
their intefeft lay in a free fele for provifions of every 
kind within the city,, took off the additional toll. 

* S E c T, V. — • Commerce. 

■ TiTE chief part of the agricultural commerce of thii 
county, is that of exporting corn to the London markets ; 
very little is fent to foreign ports direftly from Kent, 
though much of the' Kentifh coro goes abroad, when corn 
is exported, from the grand receptacle, Mark-lane 
market. 

At the towns of Maidftone and Chatham, and all 
others on the coaft, there are feveral hoys, carrying from 
three to five hundred quarters of corn each, which arfc 
continually going to London with the produce of the 
land, and returning with grocery, &c. for the fupply of 
the country. 

The foil and climate of this county being better adapt- 
ed to the growth of corn than of grafs, no ch^efe or 
butter is made for exportation, nor a fuflicient quantity 
for the confumption of the inhabitants; the deficiency, 
therefore, commcr(CC fupplies from other parts of the 

kingdom. 
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The manufaftures of this county are very trifling; pro- 
bably owing to the fuccei^sful attention generally paid to 
agriculture and grazing. It has bcen^obferved by fenfibld 
writers on agriculture, that where m'anufaftures moft 
fiourifh, the 1an(^ is moft neglefted ; and this cou(i|;y is aii 
inftance of the truth of the obfervation. There is hard- 
ly any county to be named where agriculture is arrived 
at fuch perfeftion, or where there are fo few manufac-* 
tures as in this. There are fome, however. At Canter- 
bury, filk has been manufaftured to a confiderable ex- 
^tent ; but it is now giving way to cotton. Much credit 
is doe to Mr. Callawayi for his fpirited* exertions in this 
branch. 

At Dover and Maidftone are manufaftories of paper, ' 
. of all forts. At Stoner, near Sandwich, and the Ifle of 
Grain, are falt-worfe. At Whitftable and Deptford are 
large copperas works; and in the Weald of Kent, bor- 
dering on Suffex, are furnaces for cafting iron. 

Gunpowder is made at Deptford and Faverlham; and 
'at Crayford there are large works for printing of calli- 
coes, and the whitening of linens. Sandwich was for- 
merly famous for a particular kind of flannel, and fome 
other woollen goods ; and the inhabitants were increafed 
and enriched, by the eftablifhment ; but the bufinefs has 
long been driven from thence to the northern counties, 
by the' increafed price of labour in Kent. An. attempt 
h'as lately been made, by a. fpirited young man in that 
town, to carry on. an extcnnve manufaftory in coarfe 
woollen and linen goods ; which promifes well. Sacking 
.aad hop-bagging have always been manufaftured iff 
fufficient quantity for the confumption of the county. 
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It fcems to have been an error in the politics ot thi« 
country, to have bellowed fo much attention to the en- 
couragement of manufaftures, in preference to agricul- 
ture. Had the fame encouragejnent been given by par- 
lianacnt, for the laft fifty yeafs, to agriculture as we have 
feeri given to manufacSlures, we, probably, by this time 
might have had oiany thoufand acres of land, that are 
now dcfolatc waftes, in a high ftate of cultivation, and 
covered ,with a healthy race pf inhabitants. The lower 
claffes of the people employed in agriculture, are alw^iys 
the moft healthy, and get the moft comfortable living; 
and by their refidence in the country, at a diftance from' 
great towns and populous villages, are more out of the 
way of temptations to vice and idlenefs. Let the cottages 
of the farmers labourers be examined, and compared with 
thofe of the manufafturers in great towns; the former 
will be found comfortably clad and well fed", while the 
latter are often ftarving in rags and filth. ' 

TherC'Can'be no doubt but that agriculture and manu- 
faftures are mutually dependent on each other; but it 
muft be bad' policy to encourage any one at the e^cpence 
of the other. 



\ Sect. VIL — Pew. 

The poor of this county are generally well taken care 
of by the parifli-officers, and their opulent neighbours. 
The greater the fcarcity of provifions, and the more the 
appearance of diftrefs aipong the poor, the greater is 
the extent of charitable contributions, over and above 
what the law provides for maintaining them. The poor 
laws are fuch, that no perfon need be in diftrefs for pro- 
vifions, if it be not his own fault. Thofe who are capa- 
ble of labour, are fure to find employment among the 

farmers ; 
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farmers ; for in an agricultural cbunty like this, workmen 
are always wanted. It is only in manufafturing coun- 
ties where there can be any real diftrefs among ^he poor. 
Thofe who are incapable . of labour^ the law has amply 
; provided for. The fober and induftrious labourer in 
Kent, •unlefs he has a large family, cannot with, pro* 
priety be called a poor man ; becaufe, by his induftry, he 
can always procure a comfortable maintenance, equals 
if not fuperior, to the littl.e farmers (ufually called pea- 
fants) of fome foreign countries ; or perhaps to fome fmall 
tenants of this/ 

. » 
» 

Sect. VIII. — Populaiiin. 

I AM forry it is not in my power, from the number of 
my avocations and the length of time this furvey has 
already taken me up, to give to the Honourable Board 
full fatisfaftion on this fe£lion. 

Mr. Hafted informs us, that by modern calculations, 
Kent, is fuppofed to contain 40,000 houfes, inhabited by 
2CO,ooo perfons, of whom 60,000 are able-bodied men. 

" When the militia was altered to the prefent mode, 
^* the return made from this county of able-bodied men 
" fit to ferve in it, was 16,757 in Weft Kent, and 9,164 in 
" Eaft Kent ; in all 25,92*1 : according to which,' the 
" proportion of militia-men allotted for this county by 
^ parliament, was, for Weft Kent, 621; for Eaft Kent, 
" including the city of Canterbury, 339 ; in all 960. 
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Chapter XVI* 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 



THE principal obftacles to. the general improvement 
of this county, are the payment of tithes in kind, 
the corn-laws, and the prohibition to export wool in 
its raw ftate. ' 

That the payment of tithe in kind does operate againft 
improvements is evident, from the immenfe quantity q£ 
poor uncultivated land in moft patts of this county 
where the tithe is paid, remaining in its barren ftate; 
while fome of the fame fort of lands, where farniers hap- 
pen to have the tithe themfelves, are improved and cul- 
tivated to al high ftate of perfeAion, and made as pro- 
duflive as fome of the beft lands. , 

The corn and wool-laws were profeffedly ena&ed to 
keep down the price of thofe -articles ; if, therefore, they 
do operate according to their original intention, it need» 
lio argun>ent to prove that they are obftacles to improve- 
Itient. 

The rights of commonage on the barren heaths of this 
county, is certainly an obftacle to their improvement. 
Short leafes are likewife great obftacles ; no man of 
common prudence will fpend much money on his farm 
to improve it, unlefs he has a fecurity of reaping the 
benefit of it himfelf ; befides, if he does fo, he muft b« 
aware that he is. throwing out a great temptation to an 

illiberal 
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illiberal neighbour to bid for his farm, ox to .a rapacious 
landlord, to take advantage of his liberality and induftry. 
Kefpefling the legiflation and police of corn, I am 
not competent to give information on thefe heads to the 
Honourable Board; but it is my humble opinion, that 
were there no corn laws, there would be a much greatpr 
quantity of corn grown ; and, if fo, the markets would 
be filled, the prices lowered, and, by the increafe of quan* 
tity, the farmers, and ultimately the land-owners, would 
be enriched. The dread of a low price muft evidently 
tend to deter a farmer from cultivating and improving 
his land with a view to grow more corn; hence the in- 
tention of keeping corn low has the effeft of raifing it, 
'by difcouraging its cultivation. On the other hand, 
were laws cnafted with the intention of making com 
dear, in all probability, by the very idea of fuch a pro{^ 
pe£t, cultivation would be fo much extended, as to make 
corn plentiful and cheap. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONfS. 



Sect. L — Agricultural Societies. 

IN January 1 793, a Sjociety foi the encouragement of 
Agriculture and Induftry, was eftablifhed at Canter- 
bury, under the patronage of Sir Edward Knatchbull, 
Bart, and Filmer Honey wood, Efq. the members for 
the county, - . 

Officers for this Society are annually elefted ; and thofc 
for the prcfent year 1795, arc, 

PRESIT^FNT.. 

' SIR JOHN HONETPVOOD, Bark M. P. 

\ 
I 

I 

DEPUTY PRESIDENT. 

Henry Godfrey FauJJit^ EJq^ 

STEWARDS, 

yames TillarJ, Efq. 
Mr. John Boys. 

XJIEASURER AND SECRETARY.' 

Mr. ^ohn Jacob. 

A com- 
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A committee, confifting of twenty -four members; 
twelve of;wbich are annually nominated in the following 
manner : . 

The Prefident firft appoints k new meinbef; then the 
perfon fo appointed nominates one of the old committee^ 
who mentions a new one; which goes on alternately 
till twenty-four are appointed.' 

A Sketch of the Kent jfgncultitral Society^ 
as pubii/hed by the Society. 

** The advantages that the puplic are likely to receive ^ 
from the inftitution of Societies for encouraging Agri- 
culture and Indufli-y, and the benefits that have accrued 
to thofe parts of the kingdom in pslrtic^lar where they 
•have been already formed, firft gave rife to the idea of 
the eftablifhment of one in this county. To fhew the 
utility of fuch an inftitution, it will be neceflary only to 
6ate what are the ghi£F objects of its atten-^ 

TION. 

** To excite by premiums, and otherwife, a fpirit of 
emulation among the ploughmen : 

'* To encourage a fpirit of induftry among the la* 
bourers : , t 

" To reward the labour and indu^ry of thofe poor la^ 
bourers and cottagers who Ihall breed up, or have bred 
up, the greateft number of legitimate children, either 
without any or vyith the fmalleft relief from their refpec- 
live parilhes : 

.<• To encourage diligence and induftry in fervants, of 
botli fc^es, employed in hufbandry : 

*^ To promote the knowledge of agriculture, by encou-^ 
raging experiments on thofe fubjefts which are of the 
moft importance to it; by diftributing rewards ^ fuch 
perfons as' fhall raife the largeft and beft crops of na- 

N 2 ' tural 
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tural and artificial graffes, and the fevctal forts of grain, 
on any given quantity of ground} the nature of the foil* 
being taken into confideration : * 

** To en^courage the improvement of wafte lanids, by 
incldfing, draining, manuring, raifing plantations; and 
by the introduftion of -vegetable food for cattle: 

** To encourage the improvement of the breed of all 
forts of live ftock, and to provide for their health better 
thaq. has been hitherto done : 

^* To promote all improvements in the various imple- 
ments belonging to the farmer, and to introduce fuch^ 
new ones as the experience of other counties has proved 
more valuable than thoTe now generally ufed in this, 

•* And as there is hardly any objeft of rational improve- 
ments which may not be brought within the influence of 
fiich inftitutionjs, by a proper diftriSution of premiums, 
the attention of the Society will always be directed, in 
proportion to the lupport it fhall receive, to every thing 
that may hereafter appear moft likely to conduce" to.tt^e 
profpprity of this county in particular, and to the good 
of the community at large. 

** As it is the wi(h of this Society, that its utility fhould 
become as extenfive as poffible, it is earnettly requefted 
that all perfons who approve of the inftitution will give 
it their fupport. Subfcriptions may be paid into the 
hands of the Treafurer,. or iAto either pf the three Can- 
terbury banks; or into the banks of Meffrs, Brenchley 
and Co,.Maidftohe, and Meflrs, Day arxd Co, Rochefter.*' 

The rules ^d regulations for the government of this 
Society are well drawn up ; and its finances are at prefent 
in a flourifhing% ftate. A great many fervants and la- 
bourers have received the Society's premiums for long 
and faithful fervices, and fpr bringing up large families* 
Among other premiums^ is one ofio/, los. for a double 

turn*wreft ploughs 

Books 
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Books of the tranfaftions of this Society are to be had 
'at the printing-office,, Canterbury, price 6tf. . 

Some years fince, a fociety was eftablifhed af M^id- 
fion^ called the Kentifh. Society, for promoting every 
branch of ufeful knowledge through the coi;nty of Rentw 
This was begun under the patronage and' fupport of thd 
lat< Lord Romney, the Earl of Stanhope, and the prti-i 
fcnt Lord Romne/, then the Honourable Charles Mar- 
fham. \yhether it was by aiming at too much» oxJrovA 
a want of fupport in fubfcriptionsi that it fell to tha 
ground, I am not competeiltto fay. 

•About, a year ago, an attempt was made, to eftablilh 
another fociety at Maidftone^ upon lefff general prin4 
ciples; but joining forae other fciences with Agriculture, 
There was a great aOmber of the . names of the firff of 
the nobility, gentry,- and ydooianry, whoy by public 
adverti&inent, called meetings at Maidftone, in order 
to fettle the bufiqefs; but either, from want of a full 
attendance, or of fubicriptions, their e&rtff were not 
attended with the deiired fuccefsl 



Sect. IL — fVclghts and Meafures. > 

The difference of the weights and meaflires, is an 
evil in trade and agriculture that moft certainly requires 
a remedy, though the evil is much lefs in Kent than in 
many' other counties. The pound weight is the avoir- 
dupois, of iixteen ounces; and the ftone of meat, eight 
.pounds^ at fome places ; and at others, fourteen pounds. 
^ Mofl heavy goods are fold by the ton, conlifting of 
twenty hundred weight, each of 1 12 p9unds. 

sSince the late determination in the Court of King's 
Bench refpe(Siing the meafure of corn, all local mea- 
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furcs have been abolilhed, cxceptiiig the'ftandard Win- 
chefter bufhel, which contains 2150,4 cubic' inches. 
Before that determination, 'we had three diiFerent fized 
bufhels in the town of Sandwich (viz,) eight gallons and 
a quarter the country meafure ; eight and an eighth the 
town meafure ; and eight gallons the London, or Win- 
chefter meafure. In fome parts of the county, the bu(hel 
contained eight gallons and a half; in others, eight and 
three-fourths ; in fome places nine gallons : and in mofl of 
the eaftern parts of the county, twenty-one quarters were 
allowed to the fcore, meafured with a large bufliel. 

The rod is five yards and a half, or fixteen feet and a 
half; and the acre,* the true ftatute meafure of 160 rods or 
perches. / 

Corn is now invariably fold by the quarter, confifting 
of eight Winchefter bufhels. Hay, ftraw^ and hops, by , 
the ton. Apples and potatoes by the'^fack, of about 
three bufliels and a half, and fometimes by the fieve, a 
balket containing about a bufhel. 

Butchers meat is ufually fold in Eaft Kent by the fcoro 
npi^ndsr and in Weft Kejat by the ftone. 
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Means of Improvement^ and the Meafures calculated 

for that FwFpoJe. 

A ,FAIR commutation for tithe is the meafure beft 
calculated for the improvement of this county. * 

This would be a fpur ta invention and induftry, and 
lay a foundation for a variety of improvements, cfpcci- 
ally in poor barren diftrifts. 

There is a great deal of poor land that requires as 
mnch money to be fpent in bringing it to it^ utmoft f^atc 
of improvement, as will purchafe the fee-fimple of iti 

Bat. there are very few farmers who will do that, with 
the prof^ft before them of another perfon's enjoying 
the tenth of the produce. 

Wafte Lands. There is fcarcely an acre of land to be 
>fQimd' in this county, but what might be converted to 
Ibme valuable purpofe* 

. The gravelly and fandy heaths, when once put into 
:fevertlty and properly cultivated, would produce good 
t:uTnip8, feeds, and corn* 

The cold clays and wet commons, no doubt, wouVd 
likewife produce good corn, or make incloTed meadows 
«r paftures. 

Draining. The bogs of this county are but fbw i» 
number, and fmail in extent : but, whatever the quan- 
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tity, they might certainly, at a very fmall eirpeilce, be 
made at leaftof fix times their prefent value. In the 
middle and weftern part of Kent, there is a great number 
of fmall vales of •♦marfh-land' liable fo be flooded in the 
winter ; which fnight be efFeftually drained at little ex- 
pence, were they under a commiffion of fewers, with 
proper powers. > * 

In other parts of the county, there are very extenfive 
tra£ls of marfti - knd often entirely under water for 
many weeks together, to the great lofs of individuals 
and the public; This is ah evil which certainly can, 
and ought to be remedied^ 

Every mechanical contrivance that- tends to Icffen the 
labour of thehufbandman ahd his expence, may be juftly 
reckoned an improvement. Under this head, the new 
invented thrafhing-mills are of the firfl importance. 

There are many fituatigns in this county where a 
fmall rill of water runs by a farmryard^ v^ith a fu^Bd- 
cnt fall to turn a water wheel. Wherever .farms are thus 
fortunately circumftanced, the. expence of thrafhing out 
corn may be reduced full one half.j and the labourer^^. 
who otherwife would be conftantly in the barn, by this 
means, may be fpared for carrying on improvements in 
, manuring, draining, and various operations in hufban*- 
dry : fp that, although the labourer may be deprived in 
oner'inftance of his employment, he is amply recom* 
genfed in the other ; for employment accumulates with 
improvement. ' ' , 

Thefe appear to me\to be the principal means of im- 
provement, and ^re fuch as will probably introduce 
many-others. Thus a commutation for tithe, and thS 
cultivation of the wafte lands, would produce turnips, 
clover/, mutton, and wool, where thofe strticles have 

never 
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never before been raifed. In thefe productions, a foun- 
dation would be laid for the Cultivation of t:orn, to feed 
the human and animal fpecies^ and for the employment of 
manufacturers. 

Hence would fpring a reciprocation of interefts to the ' 
farmer and manufafturer^ and an accumulation of bene- . 

« 

.£ts to mankind in general. 
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A Note on HopSy by a Gentleman Jiillftg blmfelf a Middle Kent 
Farmer; inferted in the Margin of the Original Printed 
Manufcript^ circulated for Remarks dnd Obfervations by the 
Board of Agriculture. , x 



THE author of thefc pages, an Eaft Kent * corn-far- 
mer, appears to write in a moft fenfible judicious 
maimer on fubjeds falling within his immediate obferva- 
tion. 

On the plantations of the middle of Kent, and refident 
as. he has been forty miles from them, he has had very 
little opportunity, of informing himfelf ; for can it be 
fuppofed a ftrangcr who comes into a town for a very 
few days, which I learn from the parties he quotes for 
his information, was the cafe, fhould procure fufficient' 
(at beft at fecond hand) information to write fo fully or 
fo correftly, as the large and very populous diftrifk I, 
quote, well known, under the appellation of Middle of 
Kent, ought in jufticc to have ; and in which the lar- 
geft capital, in proportion to its extent, is employed ia 
agrifculture, perhaps of any part of England of a iimilar 
iize, and coniiderirg it isalmoft without manufa^ures as 
populous in proportion. I was informed by one of the 

* The 1?ditor ha? been a hop-planter upwards of twenty yean, the 
greater part of the time on a large fcale, and he has often had opportu- 
nities of feeing the Middle Kent plantations. His enquiries at Maidftone 
confirmed him in the fentiments he has exprefled in this report. 

parties 
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parties he Went to alk information from, previous to this 
Work making its appearance, that he came very much 
prejudiced in favour of the part of the county he came 
from ; and 1 was, in fome meafure, prepared for rather a 
partiality, which it is natural for us all to carry about us 
for our nativfc fpot ; neverthelefs, I did not expeft, by 
much the largeft plantation of England -f-, and the origi- 
nal fpot from whence the hops were difperfcd to other 
parts of it, (hould have palTed off with only five and a half 
Jhort ft(ics, in which the whole growths are condemned 
in a lump in the words of Mr. Boys. " This plantation 
fome years grpws great crops of hops; but the quality 
of t;heni is much inferior to thofe of Canterbury and Eafl 
Kent." — In reply to this, I doubt not but he will find, fiom 
the kindilnefs of the land generally to the growth of 
hops, that on an average 6{ all! years, and particularly 
of the difficult ones, Middle Kent exceeds in quantity 
thofe of Canterbpry and Eafl Kent : and as to quality, 
on the generality of good grqunds, they cannot be ex- 
ceeded by any growing in England. Real judges of hops 
allow it. And the largeft growths round Maidftohe, 
from the following places, Linton, Loofe, Otham, Eaft 
and Weft Farley, Wateringbury, Tefton, Eaft and.Wefl 
Peckham, Maidftone, Eaft and Weft Sutton, Yalding, 
Hunton, Boughton, Mailing, and many other places, 
where the foils are rocky, are principally confumed by 
the London brewers ; npt bpt that there muft be fituai' 
tions where, in fo very large an extent, hops are planted 
of a very coarfe fort, becauff no others will grow; but 
they are eafily diftinguifhed by the moft common ob* 
ferver, by the largenefs, coarfeneTs, and harflmefs of the 
I^af and feel ; and they want condition, the moft valu- 

* 

i The Canterbury colleftioii of duty takes in a very large ph)portioa 
•f the grounds dofe to Maidftone. , 

^ able 
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able quality. But. bccaufe in the outfkirts fuch grow, and 
in fituations where no hops ought to be planted, are all 
the hops growing in the heart of the county to be con-, 
demned for it, and included in a general cenfure^ and 
only the. fpot where Mr. Boys is a very fmall grower J, 
bops are to be found that are good ? Is there not a iimi- 
lar difference in the quality of Eafl Kent hops ?. 
"* I ain well aware that Fartiham, in Surrey, may be 
urged as an inftance againft the Kent hops being equal 
to any, on account of the very fuperior: prices they felt 
at. But until ther confumers generally become judges of 
tht quality of hops, I do not admit the price at market 
of particular growth to determine the quality. Perha|^s 
the quality of no article is fo little known by the confu- 
liter as that of bops. The colour being a clear bright 
gr^ti, or the nearer it approaches to it, and their being 
clear of the large green leaves and ftrigs, which are apt 
to dcop iix while picking the hops, together with a 
handfomely ornamented thin covering of cloth, are iHe 
ciiterions for a good price at a country market, and par- 
ticularly for the cdnfumption of the weftcrn counties, 
where Farnham hops principally are fold for very high 
prices, , 

Now, my opinion of the quality that hops ought to 
poflefs^ are thefe : lit. They ought to be ripe before they 
are gathered; and in getting fo, they pais from a green 
to a rich yellow colour, idly. They ought to grow 
on a foil that, inftead of enlarging the fize of the hop 
and flrig, grows them full of farina (provincially, con- 
dition)* Sdly. They odght to be very thoroughly, but 
flowly dried, and then be packed for market in the 
thickeft covering that can be found, as' that preferves 

X He has about twenty acrei . Edtten 

their 
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their ftrcngth. The colour of thofe hops that hang till 
they are ripe, can never be fo beautiful as if they were 
gathered green ; for they are generally bruifed by the 
wind at the equinox, the time pf their ripening; But 
the quality of their bitter is fuperior in flavour, goes 
farther, and will never deceive in brewing, like the early- 
gathered >ones, keeping good if home dried provincially, 
or full dried for years. In all thefe qualities, the Middle 
Kent hops are not exceeded by any §. Yet it is the prac- 
tice of Middle Kent, the inhabitants not being Sufficient 
by three-fourths to gather in the crop of hops," to em^ 
ploy people coming from London (on account of the 
great extent of their plantation) who do not pick them 
qtiite fo free of the very fine green fmall leaves growing 
on the bine with the hops as they do at Farnham, or in- 
deed, as fbme are in Eaft Kent. Yet thofe fmall leaves 
do not prejudice the quality of the bitter; and if they do 
no other good, they fhew the .manner m which the hops 
have been dried to the buyer, from their confequent 
clear or muddy colour ; and are a guide in that very im*^ 
portant property of the hop, and arcL fo far of fervicc. 
But where this is carried to an extreme, as 1 have feen it 
done in both Eaft and ^Middle Kent, it becomes a fault.' 

Another Nofe^ by the fame Oentkman. 

A^ corn-farmer coriilng from fuch a fertile fpot as the 
low rich lands of Eaft Kent, with inexhatiftible fupplies 
of rich manure furnilhed by the fca ||, and without any 
part of the farm robbing the reft, ks is the cafe with all 
hop-farms, fhould be reminded, that the principal farms ^ 



§ Eaft Kent hops generally fell for moft ni«ney. - Editor, 

-H He lives on high chalky hillsi at too great a diflance from the fea, ' 
to get any of the iqpplies 01 manure alluded to. ' Editor. 

- of 
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of Middle Kent arc hop-farn^s ; and corn make* only t 
fecondary confideration with theoi'^. 

In favour of our farmers and foil, it may with juftiee 
be urged J that, when our corn-land is robbed of its pro- 
per return of .manure by our hop- grounds ; and theirs^ 
on the contrary, has thp whole of what is made from it, 
and one-third oh the average added to it from the fea, 
I truft that what Mr. Boys, who is^ unacquainted with 
our ftile of farming, may on a fuperficial view think 
negligence or want of ikill, will be more rightly placed 
to the want of manure to fupply the wafte our hop- 
grounds make, by returning no manure back again, ■ An 
acre of hop-ground requires twenty good fized cart- 
loads of well mixpd and rotted dung and mould annually. 
Allowance may therefore, with propriety, be claimed 
for the corn and meadow-lands bearing lefs luxuriant 
crops than the foil and fame management under different 
circumftances would do. When it/ is confidered that 
one-tenth, and with many one-fifth, of a farm is under 
hops, as well as the confumption of 'dung with it, will 
not the high ftate of cultivation of Middle Kent appear 
extraordinary ? For certain it is, that the greateft exer- 
tions (without a regard to cxpence) are made^to, replace 
the wafte of manurej jvs well as to render all the crops 
produdlive. In corifequcnce,the very corifideriable expeni* 
diturc of our farms' in labour, &c. has occafioned rfiis 
diftrift to be the moft populous of any other part of the 
county, or perhaps of England, where there are ho ma- 
nufaftures carried on. ^ 

A farm that has twenty-one acres of hops, requires ft ven 
hoprground men, at leaft, to lock after it; but two and a 

f This is more a condemnation of the hulbandry th&n a proof of hs 
fuperiority ; becaufe, coafeflediy, the corn- land is facrificed to the hop- 
grounds. . Editw, . » 

half 
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half acres of hops to one labourer on a farm^ is as much 
as he will well manage ; and for the mbft part^. they are 
employed the year rouad. 



A Defcriptfon of the Soil in the Ifle of Sbep^^ with 
Improvements that may be made upon the Jrabli 
Lands there^ fuhmitted by W. Fairman. 

The foil of the uplands in general is, as Mr. Boys 
obferves, a very ftifF and wet clay ; and that of the low 
marfh-land only differs from it in having a mixture o£ 
(hells and fea-fand, which makes it fufHciently porous^ 
and of Qourfe, found and dry. ' 

The fyftem^f managing the arable part of the uplands 
is in general vague and indefenfible ; yet there are fomc 

^ farmers whofe praftice is worthy both of notice and imi- 

~ tation. 

.The misfortune is here, as in all foils of a wet and 
;^lofe texture, that' the farmer has to expeft but a ihort 
time in the fpring and autumn for the cultivation of his 
land;- and he muft be fubjefl: to much inconvenience 
from the want of a variety of foil, as it is hardly poffiblc 
to find employment for his men and horfes one halt of 
their time*; and a great ftrength mUft fteceffarily be 
kept to avail himfelf of a favourable opportunity when it 

. offers. Soils fimilar to thefe uplands will abforb a pro- 
digious quantity of water ; which they will retain till the 
fun and winds evaporate it, and from that ftate they haftily 

* They might get fca-fand and (hells for mgnure. Editor, 

become? 
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become crufted; and here it is^ in my opinion, that, the 
jkill of the moft affiduofus farmer is.bafHed ; the contra^- 

f 

tion of the furface,.moft certainly is injurious to vege- 
tation ; and to prevent it, great efforts fhoyld be ufed. 

Why do tliey find the natural grafs come beft in their 
wheat ftubblc ? Why fo feldom fail of a good crop of 
wheat and beans, where an early feafon is obtained ? And 
why do they fucceed fo well after a feverc frofty winter, 
where a good plant is preferved ? The reafoh to me i^ 
obvious, that an aftiy or dufty fur'face is obtained, which 
repels and prevents the penetration of the fun and winds ; 
and inftead of every limb of vegetation being torn off by 
the contfadiion of the foil, the plants are nourilhed and be- 
come vigorous, by the progrefs they make in the, horizon- 
tal pofition ; and the fibrous roots, from running through 
a foil in that ftate, become elaftic, and expand with greater 
powers. To get land into this ftate fhould be the grand 
obje£l; and to attain it, I (hall beg leave to fubmit my 
obfervations to that effeft, under three h^ds, viz. 

ift. Early fowing. 

adly. Land draining. 

3dly, ^nd laftly. Proper materials for altering the tex- 
ture of the foil. 

I. Early ploughing for the wheat-feafon, whilft the 
land is in a dry ftate, muft be of infinite ufe; and tha 
land that is intended lor the fpring-corn, for^ the 'fame 
reafon, ought to be ploughed as early as poffible, that it 
may lie rough through the winter for the froft to have the 
greater power over it;' the farmer will then get a good 
feafon, if he will wait ; and he need not fear a fevere 
drought, as the land in- that ftate will always retain the 
moifture, I do not pretend to advance, that late 
ploughing will never fucceed; I have feen the reVcffc, 
thougfi the chance is ten to one againft fuch prafticc ; but 

*. when 
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mrhett it has |>roYed fortunate, a very dry time has fet in^ 
followed by a deluge of rain fufficient to wet a clod through 
of an hundred weight : for feveral years back, a clod of 
lialf that fize might have remained the whole fumroer 
perfedly dry within fide, and of courfe too ftubborn to 
be broken by common workmanfhip: a feafon in this 
cafb muft be loft. Summer-fallowing muft be of infinitel ^ 
life to clean and pulverize the land, and to receive fuch 
compoft, and manure, as may be thought beft to drefs it 
with. i 

IL Land-draining, which la of great importance oa 
fpils fo very .w^t and tenacious as that of the tiplands in 
this ifland; and every field lyiilg with fbme declivity^ is 
wall fituated for fuch improvement. Surface-draining 
kas been much pradifed I but I have feen it hurtful, fromr 
th<i method fome farmers have purfued,/by drawing the 
farrows diredly down the declivities; the water, by that 
tnethod, gains too much force, «nd wafhes away th6 
earth from the roots of the plants, which occafions the 
corn and grafs to turn yellow* It is certainly found to 
be the beft method to plough fields of this delcription the 
contrary way, and to fay the. land in fmall ridges to catch 
the water, that it may be condufled down the field by 
frequent large drains, acrofs the furrows, at leaft fifteen 
inches in depth. I muft confefs, I am a greater advocate 
for under-draining, notwithftandrng it is done at a con-" 
fiderahle expence, as it is the moft efFeftual, and will be 
ki the end the chcapeft; for it will laft, if done with 
wood in a proper manner, twenty years; and if done with 
fione, I mky fay for ever* It is but right that I fhould 
explain. my felf for being fo very partial to under*draining. 
Where draining is neceflary, the pores of the earth arcs 
evidently obftrufled ; and I am perfuaded the obftruSion 
is principally in thcfecond ftratnm of the earth, or what 

O Mr. 
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Mr. Boys very properly terms the fubfoil; and, from 
fome' obfervationS) I am pofidve in my opinion. It is 
very common to fee the water ftand on ploughed land 
where the furrows are quite open to the bottom ; and by 
digging a hole about the fize. of a half hogfliead barrel, 
I have feen it taken off to a good effed ; and infiances 
too are perpetually occurring of depthening ponds that 
will not hold water afterwards. 

III. Proper materials for drei&ng and altering the tex- 
ture of the foil. 

In the article of manurd, Mr. Boys very properly takes 
notice, that the fea furnifhes an inexhauftible fnpply of 
fand and (hells, called Sea-ftiingle, that greatly improves 
arable land. To prove their ufe, 1 will attempt it by 
comparifon. Strange as it may appear, it is very evident 
that all the low flat marfh-land in this ifland, fuppofed 
originally to be the fediment of the fea, is never too wet, 
notwithftanding the foil is ftiff; and the inftant you af-' 
ccnd the uplands they are found foft and wet in the win- 
ter feafon ; and a horfe would fink over his pafterns, when 
not fifty yards below, the print of his (hoe would fcarccly 
be feen. The land jthat is thus affe£led lofes full half 
its value : This wonderful circumftance of the loweft 
land being the moft dry, I attribute to a portion of 
(hingle or fea-£and, as I firft mentioned in my defcription 
of the foil, depofited by the fea, and occafioning tl^ ne- 
ceflTary filtration of the water through the foil. 

I have only to add to the foregoing obfervations, that 
under-draining, and manuring with fea-fhingle, appear 
to be tlie moft rational and advifeable methods to improv,e 
the uplands of this ifland : and I recommend, as an ex- 
periment, under-draining with (hells only. . 

Having 
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Having mentioned to Sir John Sinclair, an idea I had 
long entertained, that vegetables dried on a. kiln might 
be rendered ufeful to failors in long voyages, he di- 
re£ted me to procure fome potatoes, and dry them on 
his account: I accordingly purchafed ^oui* facks, 
which I dried on a common hop-oaft, and fent them 
to him in March lafl, with the account in a letter^ 
as under/ / 

I 

SiK, 

In two matted paro^ls, by the Endeavour Sandwich 
Hoy, I have fent you'the produce of four facks of pota- 
toes, after being kiln dried. 

The expence and weight of them, before and after 
drying, are inclofed. 

' I got the potatoes pared, and have dried the whole, 
that you may fee the effe^^, and try what experiments 
with them you may think proper; and I have had t%venty- 
cight.pounds of the white fort ground ; the meal of which 
IS fent in the parcel to which it belongs. 

I think the expence of drying would have been lefs, if 
the quantity had been greater, becaufe theoaft-cloth was 
not fufficieiitly covered to prevent the heat efcaping too 
* faft. I found it very difficult to get the thermometer up 
to I04, On account of the fmall quantity to dry, I ufed 
xpy ieaft kiln, which is an oven-oaft; by which the colour 
of the potatoes is more yellow than it would have been 
if dried on a cockle. 

I beg leave to recommend to you to fend a fmall cailc 
of them a long fea voyage, to be returned to you, that 
you may fee how they keep, and what ufe may be made 
of them on their return. I have long been of the opinion 

O 2 that 
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that all kinds of vegetables might be thus dried for the 
ufc of failofs. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, . , 

Your mofl: humble Servant, 

T.BOYa 






EXPENCE. 

2 Sacks of White l^otatoes^ atiOi. 6^« i i o - 

% Sacks of Early Brown ditto 1 - i i O 

Two men, three hours each, walhing them o I .0 . 
A man attending oaf!:, and drying, two nights "1 '; 

undone day s ./ 

Two buflicis of cinders - -022 

Two hufbels and a half of Welch coals 044^ 

Seven women, a day and a quarter each, 1 • g 



paring and fllcing them, at 9^. per d^y 



303* 



Linen bags, mats, &€• a^package, no part of the ex- 
pence* .^» 

Weight before and after 'drying. ' . 

cwt. qr. lb; Qra, lb. 

a Sacks, white potatoes nt.wt. 3 o ig^ '^^^^ o 19! 

2 Sucks, Early Brown 3 o 10 ( ^'^.^^^ * '^ 

^ ^ \ parings o zr^ 

The four facks of potatoes were well jfcowered with a 
broom in Ijabs of water, and then, by women,' pared 'and 
cut in fliccs, abotit one-fifth of an inch in thickncfs; 

whicl^ 
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which were laid on a fmall oaft, about twelve iitt 

* 

fqiuire : when thoroughly dried, they became e^trenaely 
brittle, and were eafily ground to meal between a pair of 
corn-ftooes. . . x 

As potatoes may be thus dried in flices, if well wafhed - 
with the rind on, t^e expence of paring might be faved ; 
and the dicing might be done by an inftrument ; fo that 
the whole expence, when potatoes are at ioj. bd. per 
fack, would be only abbut 36i, per hundred weight 
when d'ried. 

The expence of wafliing, flicing, and drying, if the 
flicing were done by an inftrument, it feems by this ac- 
count, would be about 91. per cwt. oti the dried fub- 
fiance ; and it would be confidetably lefs if a large quan- 
tity were done at one time. It may be thought, that 
even that expenclre is toq great ; but if it fhould be found 
that potatoes, or other vegetables, can be dried f<> as to 
preferve their nutritive qualities In long >^oyages, the 
expence in fuchrcafe will be no objcft. 



The following is a Copy of.Correfpondence on this Sub- 
jeft, between the Hpnourable Board of Agriculture 
and yiaualling Office, &c. 

7i t. M. Rujfelj Efq. Captain of his Majeflfs Ship St.^Mans. 

Slit, ' Fl^ualling Office^ 8/A^«^,^l7.95. 

The Board of Agriculture having, through their Prefi- 
dent. Sir John Sinclair, fent to this B6ard a fmall quan- 
tity of potatoes illced and dried, and of fome meal ground - 
from them, prepared by a Mr, Boys of.Betfhanger, in 
Kent ; and conceiving this method of curing that root 
may prove to be a valuable difcovery on board fliips, re- 
quefted that a part thereof might be furnifhed to fomc 

O 3 fhip 
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fhip going on a long voyage^ in order to afcertain whe- 
ther potatoes in the before-mentioned ftate will keep on 
Ihip-board, and particularly in hot climates, without 
being attacked with weevib or other ini'eSs, — we beg 
leave to inform you, that, being at all, times defirous of 
promoting any difcovery that may have a tendency' to 
benefit his Majefty*s fcrvice, we have ordered two kegs, 
the one containing a proportion of the dried flices, and 
thd other of the meal, to be fent to our Ag^nt at Portf- 
mouth, with direftions for his putting them, with your 
permiffion, on board his Majefly's fhip St. Albans, under 
your command; and we have therefore to requeft you 
will be pleafed, in due feafon, to caufe the kegs to be 
^opened, and to report to us the ftate of prefervation in 
which you (hall find the potatoes fo cured to have kept, 
that we may communicate the fame to the. Board of 

Agriculture. 

We are. Sir, 

Your moft humble Servants, 

G. Cherr^y F, J. Hartwelly F. Stephens^ 
' R. 5. Moodyj J. Hunt^ . W. Bofcawen^ 

(Copy) JV. Gojling. 



\ 
\ 



St. Jlbansj St. Helensy i%th December^ I79S- 
Gentlemen, 
In obedience to your diredlion, I have at diflFerent 
periods, and in the different climates te St.^elena, an/d 
h^ck again, iufpefted into the ftate of the prepared pota- 
toes; and beg leave to give it as my very humble 
opinion, that both the fliced and the meal retain all 
the effential qualities of the potatoe, unimpaii;ed, al- 
though 
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thoDgh foniewhat altered in colour. They are now 
lodged in your oiEce at Portfmouth, with my advice to 
your Agent to forward them to your Board. > 

I am, with great refpe<&, 

Gentlemen, your obedient 

and very humble Servant, 

. "^ T.M.Ruffii. 

Examined, W. W. (Copy) W.Gofi'mg.' 
' CommiJJiomrs VUlualiing. 



To Sir John Sinclair y BaroncU * 

Sir, Fi^ualUng Officey^th January^ 1 796* 

Agreeably to the letter we had the honour of ad- 
drefliHg to you on the ift of July laft, in return to yours to 
our Chairman, dated the 27th of the preceding month, 
we beg leave to acquaint you, that vve capfed a part of 
the potatoes^ fliced and dried, and of the potatoe- 
meal, which had been prepared by Mr. Boys of fiet- 
Ihanger in Kent, and which we received from you 
through our Chairman,^to be forwarded to his Exeellcncy 
Governor Hunter, at New South Wales; and the re- 
mainder, contained in two fnlall kegs, to be put on bqard 
his Majefty's fhip St. Albans, boun^'to St. Helena, under 
the command of Captain J. M. Ruffell ; each of whom 
We requelled would, in due feafon, infpeft into the ftatc 
of prefervation in which fuch potatoes and potatoe-meal 
fhould be found to have kept, an<J to report the fame 
to us. 

Captain Ruffell has in (Sonfcquence informed us by his 
letter, dated the 1 8th of December laft, that he had at 

O 4 different 
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different periods, and in the different climates to and' 
from $t« Helena, infpefted into the flate of the potatoes 
,fo prepared, which had teen put under his charge ; and is 
of opinion, that both the fliced and the meal, retain all 
the cfTential, qualities of the potatoe unimpaired, al- 
though fomewhat altered in colour; and he having alfb 
returned the faid kegs to u'Sjt we herewith traufitiitto 
you copies of the letter we wrote to him, and of the re- 
port he has made thereupon; tpgei}jer with the kegs, 
containing the iiemainder of the potatoes and meal for 
your infpeflion. 

We beg to add, that as footi as we receive Governor 
Hunter's Report upon the fubjefl, the fame fhall be 
tr^nfmjitted to you, . v 

Wc have the honour to be. 

Sir, your moft obedient 

humble Servants, 

G.Cherry J F. Stephens^ G.P.,Towry^ 
R. S, Moody, y. flunt, fV, Bojcawen^ 

Examined* (Copy) * 



7 be Editor IS favoured with the foUowtngy by a Gentleman of 

the Faculty in Eajl Kent. 

Thjj ^iforder, called blowing in cattle. Is a fpecies of 
colic, arifing from an over-diftentioji of the firfl; flomach 
with air. In this flomach the food is only flightly ma- 
cerated ; during which procefs, a gentle fermentation takes 
place, and 9t the fame time ^ quantity of fixed air 1$ 

, generated. 
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^sox 



generated* When this aif is in a moderate quantity, it 
helps ro throw up the cud ; firft, by gently difteudiag 
the ftomach, it forces it to contract : the air then rifes into 
the mouth, and carries with it fome of the food, thus 
. partly d^geftcd, to he mafticatcd.afrefh* 

If an animal of this kind eats too greedily of very fuc-^ 
culent food, fermentation takes place fo rapidly, and the 
ftomach becomes ^'o much diftendcd, that it lofes the 
power of contrai^mg; Cvmi'cqucntly, the cud cannot be 
forced into the mouth*; the ftomach becomes more and 
more diftended; by which means the orifices become 
entirely fhut up, and, unlefs foon remedied, the animal 
dies. 

To cure this complaint, two things. are required ; to 
fiimulate the ftomach, and to check the fermentation. 
The following I think likely to anfwer both purpofes : 
Lime-watery a gallon ; ginger, in powder, an ounce ; 
opium, half a dram; gin or brandy, a pint. Digeft all 
together, and keep in a bottle well corked. — A fheep 
may take a quarter of a pint every hour ; a bullock a 
quart, in the fame manner. I prefer lime-water for the 
menftruum, becaufe it will abforb much more than its 
own bulk of air ; confequently, it will not increafe the 
diftention of the ftomach. 

If any kind of drink is required, or is in the leaft ad^ 
p)iffible, lime-water is proper. 
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AhJira£lfrom the Orcbardt/i: 

Drawn up at the Defirc of the B^ard of Agriculture^ ^796» 



THE ORCHARpiST. 

The orchards of the kingdom are a material branch 
of its agriculture ; and it is expe&ed the ftandard fruit- 
trees will foon be much improved, from the exertions of 
Thomas Skip Dyot Bucknall, Efq. who has been 
very aifiduous in eftablifhing the fcience of Orcharding, 
as patronized by the Society for the Encouragement of 
Arts, ManufaAures, and Comixierce, and publilhed in 
the nth, 1 2th, and 13th volumes of their valuable 
Tranfafiions, conformable to the pra&ice. introduced at 
Sittingbourne, in the county of Kent, in the year I790« 

In thofe books, not only what ought to be done, is 

fully pointed out, but many ufeful hints are given to 

guard tht planters and fruit-growers agaitift the ufual 

efFe£ts of negle£t and miftakes, both in the trees and their 

culture, * 

There are alfo obfervatioi>s on the fujtable manures; 
and great ftrefs is laid upon proper foil, pofition,* and 
judicious 

SHELTER, 

The Author's exprcfs wifti, in each publication, tends 
to make moft trees in an orchard 

HEALTHY, 

Xjarge^ Handfome^ and Produ^ive. 

The 
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The operation Is properly called the Syftem of Clofc 
Pruning and Medication; as the governing principles for ^ 
cftablifhment of health begin by cutting dole, making 
the trees petfeflly clean, and deftroying the numerous 
infe£ls, vermin, and micro fcopic creatures that make 
fuch great havock on fruit-trees, by conftantly eating and 
fretting the tender ba,rk, which prevent the wounds from 
healing. 

He maintains, that the baneful efFefts of canker may in 
part be prevented in the more delicate fruit-trees; as 
the firft caufe of canker arifes from an animalcule ibme- 
thing like the cochineal fly, and which is efFef^ually 
deftroyed by the medication : and the medication will, 
in great meafure, flop the oozing of gum in the feveral 
fpecies of cherries, and other ftone-fruits. Further he 
obferves, infefts are great depredators on the delicate 
fruit-trees, by eating off the bloffoms and leaves in the 
fpring.^ 

The Orchardift, by a little attention, for there is no 
myftery, may nearly guard againft the refpeSivc evils 
afFedting the, trees ; and the whole fyftem is grounded 
upon the regular operations of nature in the produflions 
of vegetation ; the working, or laborious part, is expref- 
fed in fo clear and concife a manner, that it can hardly 
be mifunderflood ; many of the thoughts are new, and 
the whole procefs well worthy tjic attention of the re- 
fpeftive fruit-growers. Do not look for perfeftion ; it is 
fufEcient to come near it. 

The Society has fully fanftioned the name of Orchard- 
ift, in page 211 of the 12th volume; and the author has 
advanced as an incentive, to induce every one to be 
careful in the culture of their trees, that he entertains 
no doubt, but by eafy means after ten years, the in^.^ 

proved 
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proved value i){ the orchards and ftandard fi*uit-gar Jen* 
throughout the kingdom, muft amount to an increafed 
produft beyond what they yield, at prcfent of more than 
three hundred thoufand pounds per apnum ; which moft 
alTuredly niuft be ranked as a national objed. 
The reader, in looking over the before-mentioned Trant 
aflions, fhould examine afhort fentence in each of the 
prefaces ; the index will point him out the other parts. ^ 
The planter is referred to the wth volume and con- 
tinuations, with the propofed premiums, clafs 74, 75, 76, 
from page 22 to the bottom of page 25, in the 1 3th vo- 
lume ; but left the books fhould not be at hand, a copy 
is annexed, fhewing how the ,trecs ought to be prepared 
for planting. According to the author's opinion, great 
part of the trouble and expcnc6' of pruning would be, 
faved, if the heads of the trees were but looked to in 
time 4 and he exprelFes it thus : . 

Page 213. ** The prevention of a diieafe is prefer- 
** able to a cure, therefore, if poffible, chufe the trees 
^* the year before they are to be planted, and fee that 
*« they are properly pruned, in the nurfery, by taking off, 
*^ perfedly clofe,. all rambling and uniightly branches, 
** leaving the heads to three or four good leading fho6ts. 
". From"this forecaft, the trees' will not require pruaiitg 
** for fome time ; and having no wounds to heal, the year 
** they are tra nfpl anted, ' will greatly accelerate their 
^** growth. Be fure the trees arc- young; and do not 
** plant any galled, fretted^ or cankered plants. 

** Alfb guard againft planting too deep; -and when the 
" trees ate taken up, keep the roots' as long as is con- 
" vcnient, which will gi^e them a difpofition to run 
<* horizontal; frgm which, the roots being mor<: under 

' "the 
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- •* tte influence of the fun, rfie fap is richer, and pro- 
" duces the fweeteft faircft fruit. .' 

. ** Chufe the ground carefully, &c. Here landlord, 
^ tenant* and workman, (hould look to planting as 
" cxprcflcd in the TranfaSions, and obfcrvc pofition ; 
" determining to cflablilh (belter on the three cold fides 
** of the freeft growing trees which the country pro- 
^ duces I which will much contribute to ieep off the 
•* blights, and protcft the fruit from the feverity of the 
^ winds in autumn', when t>ften half the crop of fruit it 
^* thrown from the trees before it is ripe, 

*^ All over redundant wood (hould be taken off, that 
** the tree may have an uniform head ; and the more the 

» " range of branches (boot circularly, a little inclining 
** upwards, the more equally will the'-fap be diftributcd, 
** and the better will the tree bear. Alfo keep the bran* 
,** che"is clear; for funfhine and (hade are unalterably, the 
** caufe of fwcet and four (ruits. 

** It is perfeflly within the nnjcferyman's ai:t to prq- 
** duce all his ftandard fruit-bearins: trees, with ftemf 
*^ large and fmooth, buds full <ind round, leaves broad 
** and open, without the tree bebpg nfuch difpofed to 
" canker or gum; and this is gi'^o^frf.as the char after of 

' **' a valuable tree/- . > . * 

■ For this, and Mofs/ fee page 167^'tlje 13th volume f 

and a hint is given to ** defire the nurferyman to be at- 

. ** tentive in his grafts ^ for mor*defends upon it than is 

imagined; as from the graft being full)>, well wooded, 

clear, and properly chofeh, the fruit will be both 

** larger and higher flavoured,, though the foil and cul- 

" ture may be the faipe. Alfo, tferhealth of the wood of 

" the tree is nioft materially affeft?d during the whole 

^ ' , *< time 
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time of the tree's exiftence, by the proper maturity 
/* the fcion was in at the time it was firft eptcred into the 
**ftocV* 

In page 270, is an abftraft Of the working, or laboridu* 
part, that it may be feeh at one point of view: and let 
It be remembered, if the tree is well pruned, it continues 
of the fame fize after the pruning is finifhed, as it was' 
before; *< for the rule is, to keep the branches out of the 
^ reach of cattle,, then let them follow their natural 
** growth ; for ea"ch fpecics has a growth peculiar to 
** itfelf. For Medication^ look to volume i^th* 

*' Al^ftra^ of Praftice. Let every ftump, the decayed 
V or blighted branches, with all thofe which crofs the 
** tree, or where the leaves curl, be taken off clofe, 
** fmooth, and even ; pare down the gum clofe to the 
** bark^ and rather ^ little within, but do not deftroy 
** the rough coat; open the fiflures, out of which the 
*^ gum oozes to the bottom ; cut away the blotches, and 
** pare doWti the canker; then anoint all the wounds 
** with tlie medication, fmearing a little over the can- 
** ker which was not large enough to be cut ; fcore the 
*' tree, and rub off all the mofs, but do not fhortcn a 
** fingle branch : follow the furgeon*s rule, go to the 
•* quick, and no more; aft with obfervation, and each 
" praftitioner will improve the fcience, 

** A tree under fuch care, mufly with its remaining 
^ free fhoots, run large J which requiring a great flow of 
** fap, will keep the roots in conftant employ ; and 
^' from that very fource, necejpirily eftablifti peritianent 
« health." 



THE END. 



ERRATA. 

^^^ 5 9 ^'^^ 4> JhouUl he read as under : 

By an'exa£^ account taken of Minfter, in Thanet, January i, 1794, 
there were found to be in that pariih 149 houfes, 696 inhabitants, viz. 
359 males and 337 femkies : 'of thefe in 16 farm-houfes, were no 
miiiles and 57 females; and in 133 houfes^ inhabited by tradefmcQ, 
labourers, and widows, there were 249 males and 280 females. The 
average number of inhabitants, male and female, to ^ch farm-houfe^ 
&c. &c. 

Page 6. line laft,/(?r waflrfng, read wafting 
8. 1. . 2, Jor cookers, r. lookers 
22. 1. 21, fqr com potent, r. component 
28. 1. 21, for called, r. call , 

Ibid. 1. 22, ybr that, r.' than 
35. 1. 15, j^r improprietoi^, r. impropriator 
37. 1. lift but twOf for Lyroage, r. Lyminge 
53.1. 13, for is an objea, r.- would be an objed ' 
5 5. i. iaft but two, for or ridges, r. nor ridges 
63.1.10, ybr earthen, r/ earthing 
126. 1. 5, Note f for and tlie epcpehce, r. add the expence 
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